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HONESTY  THE  BEST  POLICY, 

EXEMPLIFIED  IN  AN 

Anecdote  of  a  Country  Curate. 

SOME  years  fince  rcGded'in  a  country  village, 
a  poor,  but  worthy  Clergyman;  who,  with  a 
fmall  ftipend  oF  forty  pounds  a  year,  fupported 
himfelf,  a  wife,  and  feven  children.  It*s  true,  that 
he  had  a  garden,  which  he  cultivated  with  his  own  - 
hands,  and,  by  his  indiiftry,  it  afforded  them  ve- 
getables for  their  ubie.    He  likewife  had  a  cow, 
which,  by  the  afliftance  of  his  wife,  fupplied  them 
all  with  a  plentiful  morning's  repaft;  for  tea  was 
wholly  baniQied  from  their  frugal  board. 

B  This 
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t'hii  gO^Jd"  Ciifate  n6t  onlJT  f  reirtcd  Iwlde 
every  Sunday,  but  frequently  vifited  all  his  pa- 
rifhioners,  and  taught  them,  not  only  by  his  pre- 
cepts, but  by  his  examples,  tfUe  piety  and  benevo- 
lence.    It  fo  happened,  that  at  a  time  he  was  in 
fome  diftrefs  from  the  narrownefs  of  his  circum- 
(lances,  as  he  was  walking  and  meditating  in  the 
fields,  he  (tumbled,  and,  looking  down  to  fee  the 
caufe,  he  efpied  a  purfe  with  fome  what  in  it.    On 
taking  it  up,  he  found  it  to  be  full  of  gold:  but 
this   truly  confcientious  man,  notwithftanding  the 
narrownefs  of  his  circumftances,  had  not  one  wifh 
(  by  fecreting  it)  to  rob  its  owner  of  it ;  but  looked 
round,  and  went  backward  and  forward,  in  hopes 
to  fee  him  :  but  to  no  purpofe,  as  no  objeft  pre-» 
fented  itfelf  to  his  yiew.     He  went  home,  and 
communicarted  to  his  wife  what  had  happened:  but 
(he,  not  judging  fo  rightly  as  her  hufband,  looked 
upon  it  as  a  gift   Providence  had  fent  them,  and     ^ 
therefore  wiflicd  him  to  employ  part  of  it  to  extri- 
cgite  them  out  of  their  prefent  difficulty:  bui  he,  in 
anfwer  to  her  repeated  foli citations,  told  her,  that 
as  he  did  not  look  upor\  it  as  his  own  property, 
whatever  might  be  their  wants,  he  would  do  his 
beft  to  find  out  its  owner,  adding, that  Honesty 

*VrAS   THE     BEST   POLICY. 

After 
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After  fome  (hort  time,  he  was  feni  for  to  a  gen« 
tieman  who  lived  at  fome  little  diilance^  who 
claimed  the  purfe;  and  to  whom  (after  his  giving 
an  account  of  the  pieces  it  contained)  he  reftored 
it.  But  the  gentleman  gave  him  no  other  reward 
than  thanks,  his  name  and  place  of  abode. 

On  the  good  man's  return,  his  wife  could  not 
help  reproaching  the  gentleman  with  ingratitude, 
find  inHnuating  that  it  would  have  been  better  to 
have  kept  the  purfe,  to  fupply  their  wants,  than  to 
return  it  to  fo  ungrateful  a  perfon,  \yhQ  probibly 
did  not  want  the  money  it  contained.  To  all  her 
remarks  and  obfervations  the  Curate  made  no 
other  reply,,  than  that  (notwithftanding  all  Ihe 
urged,  and  all  that  had  happened)  dill  Hokestv 

WAS  THE  BEST   POLICY. 

Some  nionths  ran  on  after  this,  when  the  Curate 
received  an  invitation  to  dine  with  the  afijrefaid 
gentleman;  who,  after  he  had  entertained  him  with 
a  friendly  hofpitality,  prefcnted  him  with  the  Pre- 
fcntaiion  to  a  Living  of  three  hundred  a  year,  to 
which  he  added  a  bill  of  fifty  pounds  for  his  pre- 
fent  neceffities. 

The  Curate,  after  making  tiitable  and  mott 

gratefi^l  acknowledgments  to  his  kind  bencfaClor, 

Returned  \yith  joy  to  his  wife  and  family,  accjuaint- 

B^  ing^ 
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ing  them  vith  the  happy  change  in  his  circum- 
fiances;  adding  thj^t  he  hoped  now  fhe  would  be 
convinced  that  Honesty  was  the  best  Po- 
tiCY,     f  o  which  (he  fully  acquiefcc^. 


The  lottery  TICKET, 

J  MORAL  TALE. 

BY  a  train  of  difappointments,  as  unmeritted 
as  they  were  unforefcen,  Mr.  Clinton,  ai^ 
eminent  merchant,  found  himfelf  reduced  from 
an  affluent  fituation  to  very  moderate  circum- 
fiances.  He  was  married,  and  had  one  child,  a 
daughter.  Mrs  Clinton  had  a  good  underftand- 
ing,  and  a  good  heart;  and  as  (he  ^ndher  hufband 
•were  neither  young,  nor  madly  attached  to  the 
pleafures  of  the  world,  they  left  the  Metropolis  to 
fpend  the  remainder  of  their  days  in  retirement^ 
without  murmuring  at  the  difpenfations  of  Pro^ 
yidence.  Not  a  little  cheared,  indeed,  were  they 
in  their  retreat,  by  the  confcioufnefs  of  having  done 
nothing  to  deferve  the  confiderable  change  in  their 
affairs.  Retrofpeftion,  it  is  true,  Tometimes  drew 
(ighs  from  Mrs.  Clinton's  gentle  bofom ;  but  the 
philofophic  confolations  of  Am,  who  had  from  his 

y^ed^ing 
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Mr.  Clinton*s  houfc  was  in  a  populous  village; 
but  ii  ftood  at  a  diftancc  from  the  gay  and  fafhion* 
able  part  of  it.  Far  from  being  difpleafed,  how^ 
ever,  with  the  privacy  of  his  fituation,  it  was  on 
thai  very  account,  the  more  agreeable  to  him ;  for 
he  warned  not  to  keep  a  great  deal  of  company^ 
as  he  lived  not  in  the  ftyle  to  which  he  had  been 
aecuftomed:  with  a  few  fober,  regular  people^ 
likQ  themfelvesj^  he  and  Mrs.  Clinton  chiefly  af- 
fociated  in  a  neighbouring  way,  without  any  ce- 
remony or  oftentation,  and  were  determined  to 

have  no  conneftions  with  the  quality  ef  D 

They  might  have  been  vifited  by  half  the  place, 
had  they  given  cards.  They  were  much  refpefted, 
>ndoed>  by  thofe  who  had^  and  thofe  who  had  not 
foutfj;  by  i\it  former  they  could  not  be  toved ; 
but  they  were  fatisfied  by  the  refpeft  and  e{^eem 
of  the  latter. 


After  having  lived   very  happily  at  D- 


for  five  years,  the  addrcfles  of  a  young  gentlem.s^n 
u>  their  Fanny  give  them  a  great  deal  of  pleafure. 

Mr.  Hadjey  was  a  man  of  unexceptionable 
^bnrader;  but  he  had  not  a  large  fortune:  yet, 
as  lie  was  defperately  enamoured  with  Fanny,  and 
yontcrly  offered  to  marry  her  without  a  {hilling 
rV/r^??^  both  Mr.  and  Mp.  Clinton  thought  him  an 

objeQ 
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ol^^d  not  to  be  difrr gairdcd.     They  vould  not, 

bowcrrr,  hiTC  confentcd  to  ji  roarriagc  betvcen 

him  and  d)cir  daughter  hud  not  (he  been  as  n\uch 

prejudiced  in  his  favour,  as  he,  cvidenilw  vas 

in  furs  :  they  had  too  fincerc  an  afLclion  for  her 

to  dcfirc  to  have  her  fcparatcd  from  ihcm  vith  a 

tnan  to  whom  (he  vasaverfe;  but  as  fhe  really 

fcltaftrong  prepofTelFion  for  Mr.   Hadley,  they 

rationally  believed  that  they  would  be  mutually 

happy  in  the  marriage  ftatc. 

While  the  neceflary  preparations  were  making 
for  the  wedding-day,  a  ticket  Mr.  Clinton  had  iit 
the  lottery,  came  up  a  ten  thou/arJ. 

Tbi3  event  bad  fuch  an  cffetl  upon  Mrs«  Clio** 
loB^  that  it  abfolutely  transformed  her  into  a  new 
woman.  She  was  fuddenly  feized  with  a  violent 
defire  to  return  to  her  old  neighbourhood  in  Lon^ 
don,  that  thofe  who  had  with  a  malicious  compaC* 
(ion  triumphed  over  her  on  being  obliged  to  retirfi 
might  be  mortified  by  the  fight  of  her  in  difUuation 
equal  to  the  fhowy  one  in  which  flic  once  figured 
amongft  them* 

Mr.  Clinton,  however,  having  a  ftrongcr  un- 
derftanding,  was  not  fo  elated  with  his  fucccfs  as 
to  wifli  to  launch  out  into  hi:>  former  ftylc  of  liv- 
ing; on  the  contrary,  he  took  no  fmali  pains  to 

drive 
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drive  out  of  Mrs.  Clinton's  mind,  the  magnifi-* 
cent  ideas  which  had  intruded  themfelves  into  it. 
But  how  little  do  we  know  ourfelves  I 

By  the  death  of  a  ditlant  relation  a  few  weeks 
afterwards,  Mr.  Clinton,  very  unexpeftedly,  as 
they  had  not  for  many  years  been  upon  good 
terms,  came  into  the  pofleffion  of  a  fortune  more 
than  double  his  prize. 

This  acquifition  comirtg  fo  quick  after  the  other, 
fpoilt  him  entirely  for  a  philofopher,  and  he  be- 
gan to  feel  the  flame  which  he  had  fo  ftrenuoufly 
endeavoured  to  extinguifh  in  the  bofom  of  his 
amhitiom  wife,  burning  in  bis  own  breaR  :  the 
rage  for  appear anct^  tho*  each  of  them  was  on  the 
wrong  fide  of  forty,  animated  them  both  to  fuch 
a  degree,  that  they,  from  that  moment,  thought 
of  nothing  but  pomp,  parade,  equipage,  and 
ftate.  When  a  paflion  for  gaiety  and  fplendor, 
predominates  in  the  hearts  of  thofe  who  are  haf- 
tening  to  the  autumnal  part  of  their  lives,  it  ge- 
nerally drives  them  into  ridiculous  fituations ;  in 
which  fituations  they  certainly  deferve  all  the  mer- 
riment they  excite. 

The  village  of  D —  was  no  longer  to  be 

endured. — Enquiries  were  made  immediately  after 
a  handfome  houfe  in  the  Square  from  which  they 

had 
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had  prudentially  removed ;  and  luckily  for  thefO^ 

as  they  thought,  iotoxicated  with  the  flattering  re* 

volution  of  their  affairs,  a  houfe  was  juft  at  that 

time  evacuated  by  the  lady  whofe  hufl>and  a  few 

months  before  died  in  it.    Mr.  Clinton,  as  foonas 

he  heard  of  it,  hurried  to  the  landlord,  and  clofcd 

an  agreement  with  Jbim  as  precipitately  at  if  die 

felicity  of  his  future  life  depended  upon  hisfccond 

refidence  in  B  ■  Square. 

While  the  preparations  for  their  departure  from 

D were  going  forward  with  the  ujmoft  expc^ 

ditjon,  Mr.  Hadley  returned  from  an  excurGoo. 
vhich  he  had  made  into  H  pffiire,  in  order  tp 
fettle  every  thing  for  the  reception  of  his  bridei 
and  imagined  he  fhould  give  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Clin* 
ton  no  fmall  fatisfa£iion,  by  informing  them  that 
he  was  quite  ready  to  wait  on  their  daughter  to 
church.  Of  Fanny's  fatisfaSion  be  was  pretty 
^    well  aflured. 

To  his  extreme  furprize  he  was  received  by 
Mr.  Clinton  with  coldnels ;  and  when  he  acquaint'* 
ed  him  with  the  arrangements  he  had  made  in  his 

houfe  in  H ^pfhire,  in  confequence  of  having 

obtained  his  confent  to  marry  Mifs  Clinton,  he 
received  the  following  reply. — "  I  have  altered 
my  mind.  Sir,  fince  you  were  here  laft,  with  re« 
gard  to  the  di^oial  of  my  Fanny/' 

C  ^  Altered 


«  Altered  your  mind.  Sir!"  faid  Hadley,  with 
fomc  warmth  :  *'  What  are  your  reafons  for  this 
uoexpe&ed  behaviour?'* 

"  I  am  not  obliged  to  give  my  reafons  to  any 
body,  Sir.'* 

Hadley  not  being  able  to  procure  any  anfwers 
from  Mr.  Clinton,  more  fatisfaftory  than  that 
aforementioned,  left  him  the  parlour  to  himfelf, 
and  went  in  fearch  of  Mrs.  Clinton. 

He  found  her  in  the  garden  watering  her  flow- 
ers; and  could  not  help  complaining  to  her,  (look- 
ing upon  her  entirely  in  his  intereft)  of  the  re- 
ception he  had  met  with  from  her  hufband. 

"  Mr.  Clinton,  Sir,  knows  what  he  is  about; 
and  if  you  are  diflatisfied  with  his  behaviour,  you 
will  be  equally  fo  with  mine^  for  we  think,  una- 
nimoufly,  I  aflure  you,  upon  this  occafion." 

He  then  defired  to  fee  Mifs  Clinton. 

f*  She  is  not  at  home,  Sir;  and  if  you  wiU  take 
my  advice,  you  will  never  come  hither  again,  for 
Mr.  Clinton  and  I  cannot  now  think  of  having 
you  allied  to  us." 

Hadley^  though  he  had  a  fmall  fortune,  had  a 
great  deal  of  pride:  be,  therefore,  did  not  attempt 

tQ 
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to  TnaVe   another  vifit  to  Mr.  Clinton :  but  as  he 

loved  Panny  too  Jincerdy  not  to  wilh  to  learn  her 

fcntiments,  with  regard  to  him,  he  wrote  a  very 

refpeElful   and  affeflionate  letter  to  her ;  and  was 

rendered  extremely  happy  by  her  aniwer,  in  which 

(he    pofitively  declared,  that  Ciie  would  give  her 

hand  to  no  man  breathing  but  himfelf. 

\Vhen  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Clinton  were  fettled  in 
tVieir  new  houfe,  thofe  who  had  broke  off  all  con- 
nections with  them,  came  pouring  in  to  pay  their 
congratulating  vifits:- their  vanity  was  flattered 
by  receiving  thofe  vifits  ;^-and  their  pride  gratified 
by  not  returning  them.*  By  this  behaviour  they 
threw  the  greateft  part  of  the  Square  into  a  vio^ 
Jcnt  commotion  ;  but  they  were  exceedingly  eafy 
about  it :  they  were,  indeed,  fufficiently  rejoiced 
at  having  an  opportunity  to  mortify  thofe  families 
"whofc  iijfolent  l^ehs^yiour  they  had  with  a  proper 
fpirit  refented. 

With  their  new  neighbours,  people  who  cam^ 
to  live  in  the  Square,  after  their  retreat  from  it, 
they  kept  up  a  very  regular  vifiting;  but  they 
were  efteemed  by  nobody  with  whom  they  affow 
ciated.  They  were  envied  for  the  fplendor  of 
their  appearance;  and  they  were  hated  for  the 
haughtinef^  with  which  it  was  accompanied.  They 
went  to  all  pi^hlic  places';  and  in  all  public  places 
^2  were 
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nrfcr*  laughed  at:  their  drefTes  were  rich;  their 
carriages  were  elegant,  and  their  entertaKnmcntl 
were  fupcrb;  but  their  extravagance  was  exceffive: 
fo  that  while  they  were  running  from  one  end  of 
the  town  to  the  other,  in  order  to  make  an  often- 
tatious  difplay  of  their  riches,  they  were,  literally, 
running  to  ruin.  When  a  man  and  his  wife  aro 
both  feized  with  a  furious  propenfity  to  make  a 
J?a/S  in  the  world,  when  their  youthful  days  are 
over,  and  with  that  propenfity,  likewife,  have  a 
lofty  difregard  for  ceconomy,  they  are  certainly 
not  in  their  perfeft  feiifes:  they  are  downriglit  lu- 
patics,  and  deferve  JlraiUwaiJlcoats  as  much  as 
^he  infane  inhabitants  of  Chelfea  and  Moorfields. 


Mr.  Clinton,  foon  after  his  return  to  B- 


Square,  found  that  his  daughter  h^d  many  admir- 
ers, among  men  of  the  firft  faftiion  in  town.  To 
a  man  of  quality,  therefore,  he  dcierniined,  if 
poflible,  to  marry  her. — Mrs.  Clinton  was  equally 
defirous  of  having  her  daughter  ennobled.  An 
old  debauched  Lord  paid  his  addreffes  to  her, 
married  her,  and  in  a  ihort  time  afterwards  gave 
her  a  blow  upqn  the  breaft,  in  a  fit  of  jealoufy, 
which  brought  on  a  cancer;  and  that  cancer,  in 
lefs  than  a  twelvemonth,  during  which  her  fuffer^ 
ings  in  body  and  mind,  are  not  to  be  defcribed, 
^rought  her  to  the  grave. 

Not 
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Nbt  long  after  the  deceafe  of  their  daughter, 
vhich  made  very  little  impreffion  upon  diem  while 
they  were  carried  along  the  liream  of  high  lift^ 
vrith  an  irrefiftible  rapidity,  they  ftarted  as  from  a 
frightful  dream,  when  they  were  informed  by  their 
ftcward,  that  a  fingle  thoufand  only  remained 
out  of  the  five  and  thirty  with  which  they  came 
from  their  retirement  at  D— < — . 

With  the  intcreft  arifing  from  that  folitary  thou- 
fand, after  having  fold  off  all  their  fuperfluities  to 
pay  their  debts,  they  retired  a  fecond  time. 

They  merely  exifted  during  the  remainder  of 
iheirdays:  they  were  completely  miferable,  now 
confcious  of  having  merited  their  misfortunes, 
perpetually  upbraiding  and  reproaching  each  other 
in  the  fevereft  terms. 


An  anecdote. 

TPVURING  the  Emperor's  voyage  in  Italy,  one 
•*^^  of  the  wheels  of  his  coach  broke  di)wn  on 
the  road.  With  much  difBcuUy  he  reached  a  poor 
village.  On  his  arrival  there,  his  Majcfly  got  out 
at  the  door  of  a  blackfmiih,  and  dciired  him  to 
repair  the  damaged  wheel  without  delay.     "  That 

I  would 
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I  would  very  willingly,  (replied  the  fmith)  but  it 
being  holiday,  all  my  men  are  at  church:  my  very 
apprentice  who  blows  the  bellows,  is  not  at  honre." 
— "  An  excellent  method  then  prefents  of  warm- 
ing one'self,"  replied  the  Emperor,  dill  preferving 
the  incognito;  and  the  great  Jofeph  fet  about 
blowing  the  bellows  while  the  blackfmith  forged 
the  iron.  The  wheel  being  repaired,  fix  fols  were 
demanded  for  the  job ;  but  the  Emperor,  inftead 
of  them,  put  into  his  hand  fix  ducats.  The  black- 
fmith, on  feeing  them,  returned  them  to  the  tra- 
veller, faying,  *'  Sir,  you  have  undoubtedly  made 
a  miftake,  owing  to  the  darknefs ;  inftead  of  fix 
fols,  you  have  given  me  fix  pieces  of  gold,  which 
nobody  in  this  village  can  change.'*  •'  Change 
them  where  you  can  (replied  the  Emperor)  th^ 
Qverplus  is  for  the  pleafure  of  blowing  the  beU 
lows."  His  Majefty  then  continued  his  journey 
without  waiting  for  an  anfwer. 


ANECDOTE 
Of   lady    G n 


ORD   G " —   had    by   his   irregularity 

brought  his  health  into  a  very  critical  ftate, 
and  his  phyficians  recommended  matrimony  to  him, 
as  the  moll  certain  nicthod  ofliving  regularly:  he 

accordingly 
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accordingly  formed  a  refolution  of  offering  his 
hand  to  the  firft  woman  he  could  fancy;  when 
being  one  day  in  the  fpring,  in  Kenfington-Gar- 
dens,  and  a  heavy  fhower  falling,  he  was  obliged 
to  take  (helter  in  the  fame  covered  feat  as  two  la- 
dies, one  of  whom  was  Mifs  V r-h.   A  conver- 

fatioh  enfued,  in  which  he  afked  the  ladies  if  they 
bad  a  carriage,  to  which  they  replied  in  the  ne- 
gative,— he  intreated  them  to  take  part  of  his,  to 
convey  them  to  town,  which,  with  little  intreaty, 

they  accepted.  On  their  way  to  town,  Mifs  V 

faid,  Ihe  thought  it  was  the  eafieft  carriage  fhe 
ever  had  been  in,  to  which  his  Lordihip  politely 
replied,  "  flie  might  be  the  miftrefs  of  it,  when- 
ever fhe  pleafed"  Mifs  V bluflied  and  thank- 
ed him,  and  they  were  married  within  a  mo;itb 
from  that  day. 


ANECDOTE  OF  EPAMINONDAS. 

EPAMINONDAS,  the  Theban  General,  was 
at  firft  but  in  loW  circumftances,  yet  the 
greatnefs  of  his'  foul  never  fuffered  him  to  ftoop 
to  gain: — An  agent  from  Xerxes,  mentioning  to 
him  a  vaft  fum  of  money,  he  calmly  anfwered, 
•'  Money,  Sir,  is  a  thing  which  muft  have  nothing 
to  do  betwixt  you  and  L — If  the  King,  yourmaf- 

ter, 
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tcr,  IS  inclined  to  do  good,  as  ^n  ally  to  Thebe«^ 
my  friendfhip  fhall  coft  him  nothing ;  but  if  his 
defign  has  any  other  views^  all  the  gold  and  (iU 
vcr  he  poffefles  will  never  purchafe  one  who  faft.. 
fers  not  the  whole  riches  of  the  world  fo  much  as 
to  enter  into  competition  with  the  love  of  his 
country.*'  So  Thebes,  by  his  merit  only,  was 
raifed  to  the  higheft  pitch  of  glory,  as  Athens  was 
kept  from  dcftruftion  folely  by  Dcmofthenes. 


I  Jsr  DO   L   E   J^  C  E 

CHARACTERIZED. 

INDOLENCE  deprives  men  of  all  that  aftivity 
which  could  call  foith  their  virtues,  and  make 
them  illuftrious.  An  indolent  man  is  fcarcely  a 
roan;  he  wills  and  unwills  at  a  breath:  ha  may 
have  good  intentions  of  difcharging  a  duty,  while 
that  duty  is  at  a  diftance  ;  let  it  but  approach,  let 
him  but  view  the  time  of  aQion  near,  and  down 
drops  his  hands  in  languor.  What  can  be  done 
with  fuch  a  man  ?  He  is  abfoluteJy  good  for  no- 
thing: bufinefs  tires  him,  reading  fetigues  him. — 
If  he  is  employed,  moments  are  as  hours  to  him: 
if  he  is  amufed,  hours  are  as  moments.  In  gener- 
al, his  whole  time  eludes  bim :    he  lets  it  glide 

away 
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away  as  water  under  a  bridge.  Alk  him  what  he 
lias  done  with  his  mornings  be  knows  nothing  a- 
bout  it ;  for  he  has  lived  without  one  reflediorr 
upon  his  exiftence.  He  deeps  as  long  as  it  is 
poffible  to  flecp,  dreffes  flowly,  amufes  himfelf  in 
chat  with  the  firft  perfon  who  calls  upon  him^  and 
takes  feveral  turns  in  his  room  'till  dinner;  dinner 
is  ferved  up ;  and  the  evening  will  be  fpent  as 
unprofitable  as  the  morning,  and  his  whole  life  as 
this  day.— Such  a  wretch  is  good  for  nothing:  it 
is'  only  pride  that  can  fupport  him  in  a  life  fo  worth- 
lefs,  and  fo  much  beneath  the  charader  of  a  man^ 


ORIGIN 

or     THE 

Grey  Mare's  being  the  better  Hctfi. 

A  Gentleman  of  a  certain  county  in  England 
having  married  a  young  lady  of  confider- 
able  fortune,  and  with  'many  other  charms,  yet 
finding,  in  a  very  Ihort  time,  that  fhe  was  of  a 
high  domineering  fpirit,  and  always  contending  to 
b^  miftrefs  of  him  and  his  family,  he  was  refolved 
to  part  with  her.  Accordingly,  he  went  to  her 
father^  and  told  him,  he  found  his  daughter  of  fuch 

D  *"  a  temper. 


z  'jtn  ML.^  zzi  jz  besnily  frrd  re  brr-  ^or  if  be 
%:»..i   'Jilt  rcT  r<:r:jf  ir*^-   be  irculd  return 

T-*  c.d  z'^tlitTiT.  riTirj  eroiircd  into  the 
ci  -  *  '.-:  '-1!  cocir'a:-:-  iiK  '-is:.  -  whv  he ihould 
b^  .-r.'-.r*  ciiz^iczcd  a:  i:  :>■»-:  2=y  ocher  married 
Ki^T,,  rLT.cc  it  %as  d:c  cocnz:oQ  cafe  vith  them  all, 
ztA  confecucntlv  no  mere  ihaa  he  ought  to  have 
czp^cted  Tihen  he  entered  into  the  married  ftate?* 
Tir.e  >our.§  gentleman  defired  to  be  excuicd,  if  he 
laid  he  %kas  fo  far  from  giving  his  aficnt  to  this  af- 
fenion,  that  he  thought  himfelf  more  unhappy  than 
an/  other  man,  as  bis  wife  had  afpiritno  way  to  be 
quelled;  and  as  mod  certainly  no  man,  who  had  a 
fenfe  of  right  and  wrong,  could  ever  fubmit  to  be 
governed  by  his  wife."  "  Son,  (faid  the  old  man) 
you  are  but  little  acquainted  with  the  world,  if 
you  do  not  know  that  all  women  govern  their  huf- 
band^,  though  not  all,  indeed,  by  the  fame  me- 
thod: however,  to  end  all  difputes  between  us, 
I  will  put  what  I  have  faid  on  this  proof,  if  you 
arc  willing  to  try  it:  I  have  five  horfes  in  my  fta- 
hlc;  you  fhall  harnefs  thefe  to  a  caft,  in  which  I 
fliall  put  a  bafket  containing  one  hundred  eggs; 
and  if,  in  pafTmg  through  the  county,  and  making 
a  flriQ  enquiry  into  the  truth  or  falfhood  of  my 
affcrtion^  and  leaving  a  horfe  at   the  houfe  of 

every 
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every  roan  who  is  maft«r  of  his  family  himfclf, 
and  an  egg  only  where  the  wife  governs,  you  will 
find  your  eggs  gone  befpre  your  horfes ;  I  hope 
you  will  then  think  your  own  cafe  not  uncommon, 
but  .will  bt  contented  to  go  home,  and  look  upon 
your  own  wife  as  no  worfe  than  her  neighbour^. 
If,  on  the  other  hand,  your  horfes  are  gone  firft, 
X  will  take  my  daughter  home  again,  and  you  (haU 
keep  her  fortune.'* 

This  propofal  was  too  advantageous  to  be  re- 
je&ed;  oqr  young  n>arried  man,  therefore,  fet  out 
with  great  eagornefs  to  get  rid,  as  he  thought,  of 
bis  horfes  and  his  wife. 

At  the  firft  houfe  he  came  to,  he  heard  a  womai^ 
with  a  fljrill  and  angry  voice,  call  to  her  hufband 
%o  go  to  the  dqor.  I^ere  he  left  an  egg,  you  may 
be  fure,  without  making  any  further  enquiry;  at 
the  next  he  met  with  fomethipg  of  |he  fame  kind ; 
and  at  every  houfe,  in  fhort,  until  his  eggs  were 
almoft  gone,  when  he  arrived  at  the  feat  of  a 
gentleman  of  family  and  figure  in  the  county  :  he 
knocked  at  the  door^  and  enquiring  for  the  matter 
of  the  houfe,  was  told,  by  a  fervant,  that  his  matter 
was  not  yet  ftirring,  but,  if  he  pleafed  to  walk  in, 
bis  lady  was  in  the  parlour.  The  lady,  with  great 
|:oiiiplaifaoce,  defired  him  to  feat  himfelf,  and  laid, 
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if  hfs  bufinefs  was  very  urgent,  fhe  would  wake 
her  hufband  to  let  him  know  it,  but  had  much  ra- 
ther not  difturb  him.  "  Why,  really,  Madam,  (faid 
he)  my  bufinefs  is  only  to  afk  a  queftion,  which, 
yoii  can  refolve  as  well  as  your  hufband,  if  you 
will  be  ingenuous  with  me:  you  will,  doubtlefs, 
think  it  odd,  and  it  may  be  deemed  impolite  for 
any  one,  much  more  a  ftranger,  to  afk  fuch  a 
queftion;  but  as  a  very  confiderable  wager  de- 
pends upon  it,  and  it  may  be  fome  advantage  to 
yourfelf  to  declare  the  truth  to  rhe,  I  hope  thefe 
confiderations  will  plead  my  excufe. — It  is,  Ma- 
dam, to  defire  to  be  informed,  whether  you  go- 
vern your  hufband,  or  he  rules  over  you?"  "  In- 
4eed,  Sir,  (replied  the  lady)  this  queftion  is  fome- 
what  odd ;  but,  as  I  think  no  one  ou^lit  to  be 
s^fhamed  of  doing  their  duty,  I  fhall  make  no 
fcruple  to  fay,  that  I  have  been  always  proud  to 
obey  my  hufband  in  all  things;  but,  if  a  woman's 
own  word  is  to  be  fufpefted,  in  fuch  a  cafe,  let 
him  anfwer  for  me:  for  here  he  comes. 

The  gentleman  at  that  moment  entering  the 
room,  and,  after  fome  apologies,  being  made  ac- 
quainted with  the  bufinefs,  confirmed  every  word 
bis  obedient  wife  had  reported  in  her  own  favour; 
upon  which  he  was  invited  to  choofe  which  horfe 
in  the  tcatn  he  liked  beft,  and  to  accept  of  it  as 
9  prefent, 

A 
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A  bkck  gelding  ftruck  the  fancy  of  the  gentfe-. 
man  moft;  but  the  lady  defired  he.  would  choofe 
the  grey  mare,  which,  flie  thought,  would  be  very. 
fit  for  her  fide-^faddle ;  her  hufband  gav«  fuby. 
ftantial  reafons  why  the  black  horfe  would  be  moft 
ureful  to  them ;  but  Madam  flill  prefifted  in  her 
claim  to  the  grey  mara.  U  What  (faid  fhe)  and 
will  you  not  take  her  then  ?  Bi|t  I  fay  you  ftall; 
for  I  am  fqre  the  grey  msire  is  much  the  bet^ier 
horfe."  "  Well,  my  dear, (replied  the  bufbajMj); 
if  it  mull  be  fo"---*^  You  mqft  take  an  egg(repliqd. 
the  gentleman  carter)  and  I  mull  take  2^11  my 
horfes  back  again,  and  endeavour  to  live  happy 
yfith  my  wife.'* 


A  SINGULAR  CATASTROPHE 

O  F     A 

Genoefe  J^oblema?i  and  his  Lady. 

THERE  lived  not  long  fince,  in  Genoa,  a 
young  Nobleman,  named  Marini,  whohad  a 
large  eftate  in  the  ifland  of  Corfica,  whither  he 
went  every  five  or  fix  years,  to  regulate  his  affairs. 
At  the  age  of  five  and  twenty  he  was  married  to  a 
beautiful  lady,  the  daughter  of  a  Venetian  Senator, 
caUed  Monimia,  who  had  refufed  the  greateft 
matphes  in  Italy,  to  prefer  the  fortunate  Marini. 

As 
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As  their  marriage  was  founded  upon  a  mutual 
cfteem,  their  paffion  increafed  inftead  of  dimi- 
nifliing  by  enjoyment,  till  they  became  an  example 
ofconjugial  duty  to  all  that  knew  them.*  They 
had  lived  many  years  in  this  uninterrupted  ftate 
of  felicity,  when  Marini  was  obliged  to  make  a 
voyage  to  Corfica,  which  was  then  4i Curbed  by  a 
rebellious  infurreftion,  in  order  to  fecure  his 
patrimony,  by  encouraging  his  dependants  to  ftand 
firm  in  defence  of  their  country.  But  the  greateft. 
affli£lion^  and  which  abforbed  all  the  reft,  was  his 
being  neceflitated  to  part,  for  a  while,  from  Moni- 
mia,  who  being  then  very  big  with  child,  was 
incapacitated  to  go  with  him  as  ufuaU  When  the 
fatal  time  of  parting  was  come,  they  embraced 
with  the  utmoft  grief,  and  the  warmeft  prayers  to 
Heaven  for  oqe  another's  fafcty.  As  foQn  as 
this  afFefting  fcene  was  over,  Marini  embarked^ 
and  having  a  fair  wind,  arrived  fafe  at  Baflia  in  a 
few  hours. 

The  fuccefs  of  the  rebels  being  ftopped,  and 
the  afiairs  of  the  ifland  a  little  fettled  again,  our 
lover  began  to  prepare  for  his  return  to  Genoa ; 
but  as  he  was  walking  one  day  by  the  harbour 
vhere  the  (hips  of  burden  lay,  he  heard  two  faiIor5, 
V'howere  juft  arrived,  talking  of  the  death  of  a 
Gcnoefe  nohlenian's  wife,  then  ^bfcnt  from,  thp 

Republic. 


L. 
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• 

Republic^  This  cafual  circuraftance  greatly  iilarmed 
him,  and  excited  his  curiolity  to  liften  farther  to 
their  converfation ;  when,  after  a  little  paufe,  he 
heard  one  of  them  mention  the  name  of  his  dear 
Monimia.  At  thefc  words  his  fuiprize  and 
affliflion  was  fo  great,  that  he  had  not  power  to 
follow  the  mariners  to  fatisfy  his  doubt,  but  in- 
fiantly  fwooned  away,  and  when  he  recovered, 
found  himfelf  furrounded  by  his  own  fervants,  la^ 
menting  over  him.  At  the  fame  time  that  this 
happened  to  Marini,  fomething  of  the  fame  na- 
ture equally  diftrefled  Monimia;  for  an  imperfeft 
account  came  to  Genoa,  by  the  Captain  of  a  Ve- 
netian veiFel,  that  a  gentleman  named  Marini  had 
been  furprifed,  near  Baftia,  by  a  remaining  party 
of  rebels,  and  that  he  and  all  his  attendants  were 
killed  by  them.  Thefe  two  accounts  involved 
our  unfortunate  pair  in  the  greateft  diftrefs.  They 
immediately  took  fhipping,  in  order  to  be  con« 
vinced  of  what  they  fo  much  dreaded  to  know, 
the  one  for  Corfica,  the  other  for  Genoa. — They 
were  both  failed,  when  a  violent  ftorm  arofe, 
which  drove  their  veffels  upon  a  little  ifland  in 
the  Mediterranean. — Marinis  (hrp  landed  firft, 
where,  whilft  the  reft  of  the  crew  were  refrefliing 
tbemfelves,  the  tnconfolable  widower,  as  he 
thought  himfelf,  wandered,  with  one  fervant  only, 
into  a  little  wood  that  was  near  the  fea  (hore,  lo 

give 
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give  a  loofc  to  his  immoderate  grief.  Soon  aftef, 
the  Genoefe  fhip  landed  too,  and  the  fame  mo- 
tive led  Monimia,  with  one  of  her  rtiaids,  int» 
the  wood  where  her  hufband  was,  lamenting  his 
unfortunate  condition.  They  had  not  been  there 
long,  before  they  heard  each  other's  complaint^ 
and  drew  nearer,  mutually,  to  fee  if  there  was  any 
wretch  living  equally  miferable  with  themfelves. 
Biit  how  great  was  the  aftonifhment  of  both,  wheh 
th^y  met  in  a  little  path,  and  faw  each  other!  The 
immoderate  joy  was  fuch,  and  the  tranfuion  from 
t>ne  extreme  to  the  other  fo  inftantaneous,  that  all 
the  power  they  had  was  to  fall  into  etfch  other's 
arms,  where  they  expired  in  a  few  minutes  'after! 
Their  bodies  Were  conveyed  to  Italy,  and  were 
interred  with  all  the  folemnity  and  magnificence 
due  to  their  quality  and  eminent  virtues. 


VIRTUE 

THE  SOLE 

FOUNDATION  OF  HAPPINESS/ 

KNOW  then  this  truth  (enough  for  man  tO 
know) 
Virtue  alone  is  happinefs  below. 
The  only  point  where  human  blifs  ftands  ftill. 
And  taftcs  the  good  without  the  fall  to  ill; 

Where 
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Where  only  Merit  conftant  pay  receives. 
Is  bled  in  what  it  takes,  and  what  it  gives; 
The  joy  unequalVd,  if  its  end  it  gain. 
And  if  it  lofe,  attended  with  no  pain : 
Without  fatiety,  tho'  e*er  fo  blefs'd. 
And  but  more  relifli'd  as  the  moft  diftrefs'd: 
The  broadeft  mirth  unfeeKng  Folly  wears, 
Lcfe  pleafing  far  than  Virtue  s  very  tears : 
Good  from  each  objeft,  from  each  place  acquir'd^ 
For  ever  exercis'd,  yet  never  tir'd; 
Never  elated,  while  one  man's  opprefs'd; 
Never  dejefted,  while  another's  blefs'd; 
And  where  no  wants,  no  wifhes  can  remain. 
Since  but  to  wifli  more  Virtue,  is  to  gain. 

See  the  fole  blifs  Heav'n  could  on  all  beftow! 
Which  who  but  feels  can  tafte,  but  thinks  can 

know: 
Yet  poor  with  fortune,  and  with  learning  blind. 
The  bad  muft  mifs,  the  good,  untaught,  will  find; 
Slave  to  no  feS,  who  takes  no  private  road. 
But  looks  through  Nature  up  to  Nature's  God; 
Purfues  that  chain  which  links  th'immenfe  defign, 
Joias  Heav'n  and  £arth,  and  mortal  and  divine; 
Sees,  that  no  Being  any  blifs  can  know. 
But  touches  fome  above,  and  fome  below; 
Learns,  from  this  union  of  the  rifing  whole. 
The  firft,  laft  purpofe  of  the  human  foul; 

E  And 
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And  knows  where  Faith,  Law,  Morals,  all  began; 

All  end  in  love  of  God,  and  love  of  Man. 

For  him  alone,  Hope  leads  from  goal  to  goal. 

And  opens  ftili,  and  opens  on  the  foul ; 

'Till  lengthen'd  on  to  Faith,  and  unconfin'd. 

It  pours  the  blifs  that  fills  up  all  the  mind. 

He  fees,  why  Nature  plants  in  Man  alone 

Hope  of  known  blifs,  and  Faith  in  blifs  unknown: 

(Nature,  whofe  diflates  to  no  other  kind 

Are  giv'n  in  vain,  but  what  they  feek  they  find) 

Wife  is  her  prefent;  (he  connefts  in  this 

His  greateft  Virtue  with  his  greateft  blifs; 

At  once  his  own  bright  profpeft  to  be  bleft. 

And  ftrongeft  motive  to  aflift  the  reft. 

Self-love  thus  pu{h*d  to  focial,  to  divine. 
Gives  thee  to  make  thy  neighbours  bleffings  thine. 
Is  this  too  little  for  the  boundlefs  heart? 
Extend  it,  let  thy  enemies  have  part: 
Grafp  the  whole  worlds  of  Reafon,  Life,  and  Senfc, 
In  one  clofe  fyftem  of  Benevolence: 
Happier  as  kinder,  in  whate'er  degree, 
And  height  of  blifs  but  height  of  charity. 

God  loves  from  whole  to  parts:  but  human 
foul 
Muft  rife  from  individual  to  the  whole. 
Self-love  but  ferves  the  virtuous  mind  to  wake, 
As  the  fmall  pebble  ftirs  the  peaceful  lake; 
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The  centre  mov^d,  a  circle  ftrait  fucceeds. 
Another  ftill,  and  ftill  another  fpreads; 
Friend,  parent,  neighbour,  firft  it  will  embrace; 
His  country  next,  and  next  all  human  race; 
Wide  and  more  wide,  th*  o'crflowings  of  the  mind 
Take  ev'ry  creature  in,  of  ev'ry  kind; 
Earth  fmiles  around,  with  boundlefs  bounty  bleft, 
And  Heav*n  beholds  its  image  in  his  bread. 


DISCONTENT. 

▼  N  the  humble  and  feemingly  quiet  fhadc  of 
-*-  private  life,  as  well  as  among  t'.e  great  and 
mighty,  Difcontent  broods  over  its  imaginary 
forrows;  preys  upon  the  citizen  no  lefs  than  the 
courtier,  and  often  nouriflies  paflions  equally  ma- 
lignant in  the  cottage  and  in  the  palace.  Having 
once  fcized  the  mind,  it  fpreads  its  own  'gloom 
over  every  furrounding  obje£l;  it  every  where 
fearches  out  materials  for  itfelf,  and  in  no  direftion 
more  frequently  employs  its  unhappy  aSivity, 
than  in  creating  divifions  among  mankind,  and 
in  magnifying  flight  provocations  into  mortal 
injuries. 

In  fituations  w*here  much  comfort  might  be  en* 
joyed,   this  man*s    fuperif)rity,    and    that    man's 
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negleft,  our  jealoufy  of  a  friehd,  our  hatred  of  a 
rivals  and  imagined  affront,  or  a  miflaken  point  of 
honour,  allow  us  no  repofe.  Hence  difcord  in 
families,  animofities  among  friends^  and  wars 
among  nations !  Look  round  us !  every  where  we 
find  a  bufy  multitude.  ReAlefs  and  uneafy  in 
their  prefent  fituation,  they  are  inceflantly  cm- 
ployed  in  accomplifhing  a  change  of  it;  and  as 
foon  as  their  wifli  is  fulfilled,  we  difcern  by  their 
behaviour,  that  they  are  di(fatisfied  as  they  were 
before.  Where  they  expefted  to  hav?  found  9, 
paradife,  they  find  a  defart. 

The  man  of  bufinefs  pines  for  leifure ;  the 
leifure  for  which  he  had  longed,  proves  an  irkfome 
gloom,  and  through  want  of  employment,  he  Ian- 
guifhes,  fickens,  and  dies. 

The  man  of  retirement  fancies  no  ftate  fo  hap- 
py, as  that  of  aftive  life ;  but  he  has  not  long  en- 
gaged in  the  tumults  and  contells  of  the  world, 
until  he  finds  caufe  to  look  back  with  regret  on 
the  calm  hours  of  his  privacy  and  retreat. 

Beauty,  wit,  eloquence,  and  fame,  arc  eagerly 
defired  by  perfons  of  every  rank  of  life.  They 
are  the  parent's  fondeft  wifh  for  his  child;  the 
ambition  of  the  young,  and  the  admiration  of  lUc 
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old  ^  and  yet  in  what  numberlefs  inflances  have 
they  proved,  to  thofe  who  poflefled  them,  no  other 
than  fhining  fnares,  feduftions  to  vice,  inftigations 
CO  folly 5  and,  in  the  end,  fources  of  mifery. 


GRATITUDE. 


THERE  is  not  a  more  pleafing  exercifc 
of  the  mind   than   Gratitude.      It  is   ac- 
companied with  fuch  an  inward  fatisfaftion,  that 
the  duty  is  fufficicntly  rewarded  by  the  perform- 
ance.     It  is  not  like  the  praflice  of  many  other 
virtues,  difficult  and  painful,  but  attended  with  fo 
niuch  pleafurc,  that  were  there  no  pofitive  com- 
iTiand  which  enjoined,  nor  any  recompence  laid 
\ip  for  it  hereafter,  a  generous  mind^would  indulge 
it  for  the  natural  gratification  that  accornpanies  it. 
Jf  Gratitude  is  due  from  man  to  man,  how  much 
more   from  man  to  his   Maker.     The    Supreme 
Being  does  not  only  confer  upon  us  thofc  boun« 
tics,  which   procc^ui   more  immediately  from   his 
hand,  but  even  thofe  benefits  which  are  conveyed 
to  us  by  others.     Every  blefTin^j  wc  enjoy,  is  the 
gift  of  him  who  is  the  great  Author  of  Good,  and 
leather  of  Mercies. 

THE  - 
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THE    FOLLY    OF 

AjrriCIPATIKG  MISFORTUNES. 

THERE  is  nothing  recommended  with  greater 
frequency  among  the  gayer  poets  of  anti- 
quity, than  the  fecure  poffcffion  of  the  prefent 
hour,  and  the  difmiffion  of  all  the  cares  which  in- 
trude upon  our  quiet,  or  hinder,  by  importunate 
perturbations,  the  enjoyment  of  thofe  delights 
which  our  condition  happens  to  fet  before  us. 

The  ancient  poets  are,  indeed,  by  no  means  un- 
exceptionable  teachers  of  morality  ;  theirprecepts 
are  to  be  always  confidered  as  the  Tallies  of  a 
genius,  intent  rather  upon  giving  plea fu re  than  in- 
Uru6\ion,  eager  to  take  every  advantage  of  in- 
finuation,  and,  provided  the  palTions  can  be  en- 
gajTcd  on  its  fide,  very  little  folicitous  about  the 
fuffragc  of  reafon* 

The  darkncfs  and  uncertainty  through  which 
the  heathens  were  compelled  to  wander  in  the 
purfuit  of  happincf'^,  may,  indeed,  be  alledged  as 
an  excufe  for  many  of  their  (educing  invitations 
to  immediate  enjoyment,  which  the  modems,  by 
whom  they  have  bee;)  imitated,  have  not  to  plead. 
It  i^  no  wonder  that  fuch  as  had  no  promife  of 
another  fla:c  (hould  eaL;crIy  tt:rn  their  thoughts 
kjpoa  th?  iirprjverncr.:  of  i\\ii  x^l.ich  was  before 
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them ;  but   furely  thofe  who  are  acquainted  with 
the  hopes  and  fears  of  eternity,  might  think  it  ne- 
ceflary  to  put  fome  reftraint  upon  their  imagina- 
tion, and  refleft,  that  by  echoing  the  fongs  of  the 
ancient  bacchanals,  and  tranfmitting  the  maxims 
of  pad  debauchery,  they  not  only  prove  that  they 
want  invention,    but  virtue,  and  fubmit  to  the 
fervility  of  imitation  only  to  copy  that  of  which 
the  writer,  if  he  was  to  live  now,  would  often  be 
alharoed. 

Yet  as  the  errors  and  follies  of  a  great  genius 
are  feldom  without  fome  radiations  of  underftand- 
ing,  by  which  meaner  minds  may  be  enlightened, 
the  incitements  to  pleafure,  are,  in  thofe  authors, 
generally  mingled  with  fuch  reflexions  upon  life, 
as  well  deferve  to  be  confidered  diftinflly  from 
the-purpofes  for  which  they  are  produced,  and  to 
be  treafured  up  as  the  fettled  conclufions  of  ex- 
tenfive  obfervation,  acute  fagaciiy,  and  mature 
experience. 

It  is  not  without  true  judgment  that  on  thefc 
occafions  they  often  warn  their  readers  againft  en- 
quiries into  futurity,  and  folicitudc  about  events 
which  lie  hid  in  caufcs  yet  unaftive,  and  which 
time  has  not  brought  forward  into  the  view  of  rea- 
fon.   An  idle  and  thoughtlcfs  refignation  to  chance, 
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Without  any  ftfuggle  againft  calamity,  or  encica-. 
vour  after  advantage,  is  indeed  below  the  dignity 
of  a  reafonable  being,  in  whofe  power  Providence 
has  put  a  great  part  even  of  his  prefent  happinefs; 
but  it  {hews  an  equal  ignorance  of  our  proper 
fphere,  to  harrafs  our  thoughts  with  conjeftures 
about  things  not  yet  in  being.  How  can  we  re* 
gulate  events,  of  which  we  yet  know  not  whether 
they  will  ever  .happen  ?  And  why  fhould  we  think, 
with  painful  anxiety,  about  that  on  which  our 
thoughts  can  have  no  influence  ? 

It  is  a  maxim  commonly  received,  that  a  wife 
roan  is  never  fufprized ;  and,  perhaps,  this  exemp- 
tion from  aftoniftiment  may  be  imagined  to  pro- 
ceed from  fuch  a  profpeft  into  futurity,  as  gave 
previous  intimation  of  thofe  evils  which  often  fall 
unexpefted  upon  others  that  have  lefs  forefight,— 
But  the  truth  is,  that  things  to  come,  except' when 
they  approach  very  nearly,  are  equally  hidden 
from  men  of  all  degrees  of  underftanding;  and  if  a 
vife  man  is  not  amazed  at  fudden  occurrences,  it 
is  not  that  he  has  thought  more,  but  lefs  upon 
futurity.  He  never  confidered  things  not  yet 
exifting  as  the  proper  obje£ls  of  his  attention  ;  he 
never  indulged  dreams  till  he  was  deceived  by 
their  phantoms,  nor  ever  realized  non-entities  to 
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his  mind.  He  is  not  furprized,  becaufe  he  is  not 
difappointed ;  and  he  efcapes  difappointment,  be- 
caufe he  never  forms  any  expeftations. 

The  concern  about  things  to  come,  that  is  fo 
juftly  cenfured,  is  not  the  refult  of  thofe  general 
reflections  on  the  variablenefs  of  fortune,  the  un- 
certainty of  life,  and  the  univerfal  infecurity  of  all 
human  acquifitions,  which  muft  always  be  fug- 
ceiled  by  the  view  of  the  world;  but  fuch  a  de^ 
(ponding  anticipation  of  misfortunes,  as  fixes  the 
mind  upon  fcenes  of  gloom  and  melancholy,  and 
makes  fear  predominate  in  every  imagination. 

Anxiety  of  this  kind  is  nearly  of  the  fame  na- 
ture with  jealoufy  in  love,  and  fufpicion  in  the 
general  commerce  of  life ;  a  temper  which  keeps 
the  man  always  in  alarms,  difpofes  him  to  judge 
of  every  thing  in  a  manner  that  leaft  favours  his 
own  quiet,  fills  him  with  perpetual  ftratagems  of 
counteraQion,  wears  him  out  in  fchemes  to  ob- 
viate evils  which  never  threatened  him,  and  at 
length,  perhaps,  contributes  to  the  produftion  of 
thofe  mifchiefs  of  which  it  had  raifed  fuch  dread- 
ful apprehenfions. 

It  has  been^ufual,  in  all  ages,  for  moral! fts  to 
reprefs  tlie  fwellings  of  vain  hope,  by  reprefenta- 
tions  of  the  innumerable  cafualties  to  which  life  is 
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fubjeft,  and  by  inftances  of  the  unexpeQcd  defeat 
of  the  wifeft  Ichemes  of  policy,  and  fudden  fub- 
verfions  of  the  highcfl:  eminences  of  grcatnefs.— 
It  has,  perhaps,  not  been  equally  obferved,  that 
all  thefc  examples  afford  the  proper  antidote  to 
fear  as  well  as  to  hope,  and  may  be  applied  with 
no  Icfs  .efficacy  as  confolations  to  the  timorous, 
than  as  reftraints  to  the  proud. 

Evil  is  uncertain  in  the  fame  degree  as  good, 
and  for  the  reafon  that  we  ought  not  to  hope  too 
fecurely,  we  ought  not  to  fear  with  too  much  de- 
jeftionT.  The  flate  of  the  world  is  continually 
changing,  and  none  can  tell  the  refdlt  of  the  next 
vicifTnudc.  Whatever  is  afloat  in  the  flream  of 
time,  may,  when  it  it  very  near  us,  be  driven  away 
by  an  accidental  blafl,  which  fliall  happen  to  crofs 
the  general  courfe  of  the  current.  The  fudden 
accidents  by  which  the  powerful  are  deprefTed, 
may  fall  upon  thofe  whofe  malice  we  fear;  and  the 
grcatnefs  by  which  we  expeft  to  be  overborne, 
*  may  become  another  proof  of  the  falfe  flatteries  of 
fortune.  Our  enemies  may  become  weak,  or  we 
grow  (Irong,  before  our  encounter,  or  we  may 
advance  againfl  each  other  without  ever  meeting. 
There  are,  indeed,  natural  evils  which  we  can 
flatter  ourfclves  with  no  hopes  of  cfcaping,  and 
with  little  of  delaying;  but  of  the  ills  which  are 
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apprehended  from  human  malignity,  or  the  oppo- 
fition  of  rival  interefts,  we  may  always  alleviate 
the  terror  by  confidering  that  our  perfecutors  are 
^eak  and  ignorant^  and  mortal  like  ourfelves. 

The  misfortunes  which  arife  from  theconcur- 
rence  of  unhappy  incidents,  fhould  never  be  fuf- 
fered  to  difturb  us  before  they  happen ;  becaufe, 
if  ih%  breaft  be  once  laid  open  to  the  dread  of 
mere  poffibilities  of  mifery,  life  muft  be  given  a 
prey  to  difmal  folicitude,  and  quiet  muft  be  loft 
for  ev«r. 

Is  is  remarked  by  old  Cornaro^  that  it  is  abfurd 
to  be  afraid  of  the  natural  diffolution  of  the  body, 
becaufe  it  muft  certainly  happen,  and  can,  by  no 
caution  or  artifice,  be  avoided.  Whether  this  fen- 
timent  be  entirely  juft,  I  fhall  not  examine;  but 
certainly  if  it  be  improper  to  fear  events  which 
mufl  happen,  it  is  yet  more  evidently  contrary  to 
right  reafon  to  fear  thofe  which  may  never  happen, 
and  which,  if  they  fliould  come  upon  us^  we  can- 
not refift. 

As  we  ought  not  to  give  way  to  fear,  anymore 

than  indulgence  to  hope,  becaufe  the  objefts  both, 

of  fear   and  hope  are  yet  uncertain,  fo  we  ought 

not   to    truft  the  reprefentation  of  one  more  than 

of  the  other,  becaufe  they  are  both  equally  falla- 
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cious ;  as  hope  enlarges  happinefs,  fear  aggravatct- 
calamity. — It  is  generally  allowed,  that  po  man 
ever  found  the  happinefs  of  pofleflian  proportion- 
ate to  that  expeftation  which  incited  his  defire^ 
and  invigorated  his  purfuit;  nor  has  any  man 
found  the  evils  of  life  fo  formidable  in  reality,  as 
they  were  defcribed  to  him  by  his  own  imagina-^ 
tion  ;  every  fpecies  of  diftrefs  brings  with  it  fomQ 
peculiar, fupports,  fome  unforefeen  means  of  re- 
fitting, or  power  of  enduring.  Taylor  juftly 
blames  fome  piou$  pprfons,  who  indulge  their 
fancies  too  much,  fet  themfelves,  by  the  force  of 
imagination,  in  the  place  of  the  ancient  martyrs 
and  confeflbrs,  and  queftion  the  validity  of  their 
own  faith,  becaufe  they  Ihrink  at  the  thoughts  of 
flames  and  tortures.  It  is,  fays  he,  fufficient  that 
you  are  able  to  encounter  the  temptations  which 
now  aflault  you  5  when  God  fends  trials,  he  may- 
fend  ftrength. 

All  fear  is  in  itfelf  painful,  and  when  it  condu- 
ces not  to  fafety  is  painful  without  ufe.  Every 
confideration,  therefore,  by  which  groundlefs  ter- 
mors may  be  removed,  adds  fomething  to  human 
happinefs.  It  is  likewife  no^  unworthy  of  remark, 
that  in  proportion  as  our  cares  are  employed  upon 
the  future,  they  are  abftraCled  from  the  prefent, 
froip  the  only  time  whicl^  we  can  call  our  own, 
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and  of  which,  if  we  negleft  the  duties,  to  make 
provifion  againft  vifionary  attacks,  we  (hall  cer-» 
tainly  counteraft  our  own  purpofe;  for  he,  doubt- 
lefs,  xniftakes  his  true  intereft,  who  thinks  that  he 
caji  increafe  his  fafety  when  he  impairs  his  virtue. 


ANECDOTE 

OF  THE 

GREAT  FREDERICK. 

DURING  the  life  of  the  late  King  of  Pruflia, 
a  wealthy  Jew,  who  was  tired  of  living  at 
]3erlin,  and  had  made  frequent  applications  for 
leave  to  quit  that  place,  which  he  dared  not  others 
wife  to  attempt,  at  lad  fent  a  letter  to  his  Majefty, 
I- imploring  permiffion  to  travel  for  the  benefit  of 
liis  health.  The  King  fent  the  following.anfwcr 
iznniediately  to  the  Ifraelite,  in  his  own  hand: 

"  Dear  Ephraim, 

^^  Nothing  but  Death  (hall  part  uu 

«  FREDERICK/' 
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OnSCANDAL. 

AGAINST  flander  there  is  no  defence.  Hell 
cannot  boaft  fo  foul  a  fiend  ;  nor  man  de-^ 
plore  fo  fell  a  foe.  It  ftabs  with  a  word— with  a 
nod — with  a  fhrug— with  a  look — with  a-fmile. — 
It  is  the  peftilence  walking  in  darknefs,  fpreading 
contagion  far  and  wide,  which  the  moil  weary  tra- 
veller cannot  avoid; — it  is  the  heart-fearching 
dagger  of  the  affaffin ; —it  is  the  poifoned  arrow 
whofe  wound  is  incurable ; — it  is  the  mortal  fting 
of  the  deadly  adder.  Murder  is  its  employment— 
innocence  its  prey — 'and  ruin  its  fport. — MARIA 
was  a  fatal  inftance.  Her  head  was  a  little  raifed 
from  the  pillow,  fupportcd  by  her  hand,  and  her 
countenance  was  exceedingly  forrowful — the  glow- 
ing blufh  of  eighteen  vaniflied  from  her  cheeks, 
and  fever  rioted  in  luxury  upon  her  damaflc  fkin. 
It  is  even  fo ; — a  burfting  figh  laboured  from  her 
bofom  ; — virtue  is  no  prote6lion  while  detraftion 
breathes  malignity — while  envy  fearches  for  faults 
and  tortures  truth.  I  might  have  been'happy! — 
but  oh!  ye  bufy  thoughts,  recall  not  to  my  me- 
mory thofe  joyful  hours!— rfhe  ftrugglcd— but  in 
vain.  The  invifible  power  of  darknefs  clofed  her 
eyes,  and  her  heaving  bread  panted  with  the  lall 
throbbings  of  a  broken  heart. — She  is  now  no 
^ore.      Scandal  triumphed  over  the  lovely  maid. 
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Superior  qualifications  made  her  ihc  d:ipc  zA 
vy,  and  a  fever  followed.     Sbe  fell  a  ikzrz^zz 
cxquifite  feelings! 


ODE  TO  DEATH. 

THOU,  whofe  rcmorfelefs  rage 
Nor  vows  nor  tears  aflaige. 
Triumphant  Death!— to  thee  I  raife 
The  burfting  notes  of  dauntlefs  praife! 
Methinks  on  yonder  murky  cloud 
Thou  fit'ft,  in  majefty  fevere ! 
Thy  regal  robe  a  ghaftly  (hroud  f 
Thy  right  arm  lifts  th*  infatiate  fpcar! 
Such  was  thy  glance,  when,  erd  as  o'er  the  plain 
Where  Indus  rolls  his  burning  fand. 
Young  Ammon  led  the  viSor  train. 
In  glowing  luft  of  fierce  command: 
As,  vain  he  cried  with  thundering  voice, 
*'  The  world  is  mine!  Rejoice,  rejoice! 
*'  The  world  Pve  won! — Thou  gav'ft  the  wither- 
ing nod, 
Thy  Jiat  fmotc  his  heart, — he  funk, — a  fenfclef* 

clod! 
«  And  art  th6u  great?"  Mankind  replies. 
With  fad  affent  of  mingling  fighs! 
Sighs  tliat  fwell  the  biting  gales 
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Which  fweep  o'er  Lapl and V frozen  vales! 
And  the  red  Tropics*  whirlwind  heat 
Is  with  the  fad  affent  replete ! 
How  fierce  yon  tyrant's  plumy  creft  I 
A  blaze  of  gold  illumes  his  breaft  ; 
In  pomp  of  threatening  pow'r  elate^ 
He  madly  dares  to  fpurn  at  fate  ! 
But— when  Night  with  fhadowy  robe 
Hangs  upon  the  darken'd  globe^ 
In  his  chamber, — fad, — alotie. 
By  ftarts,  he  pours  the  fearful  groan ! 
From  flattVing  crowds  retir'd — he  bows  the  knee 
And  mutters  forth  a  pray'r — becaufe  he  thinks  of 
thee  ! 

Gayly  fmiles  the  nuptial  bow*r, 
Bedcck'd  with  many  an  od  rous  flow'r; 
While  the  fpoufal  pair  advance, 
Mixing  oft  the  melting  gaze, 
In  fondeft  extacy  of  praife. 
Ah!  flipri  deluGve  trance! 
What  tho'  the  feftival  be  there;— 
The  rapt  Bard  s  warblings  fill  the  air  j 
And  joy  and  harmony  combine! 
Touch  but  the  talifman,  and  all  is  thine ! 
Th'  infenfate  lovers  fix  in  icy  fold. 
And  on  his  throbbing  lyre  the  MinRrel's  hand  is 
cold  I 

*Tis 
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•Tis  Thou  can*ft  quench  the  eagle's  fight, 
That  ftems  the  caurad  of  light ! 
Forbid  the  vernal  buds  to  blow— • 
Belnd  th'  obedient  foreft  low — 
And  tame  the  monfters  of  the  main. 
Such  is  thy  potent  reign ! 
0*er  earthy  and  air,  and  fea! 
Yet,  art  thou  (till  difdaiiCd  iy  me* 
And  I  have  reafon  for  my  fcomj — 
Do  I  not  hate  the  rifingmorn; 
The  garifh  noon;  the  eve  ferene; 
The  frc(h*ning  breeze;  the  fportive  green; 
The  painted  pleafures  throng'd  refort; 
And  all  the  fplendors  of  the  court? 
And  has  not  forrow  chofe  to  dwell 
Within  my  hot-heart's  central  cell  ? 
And  are  not  hope's  weak  vifions  o'er. 
Can  love  or  rapture  reach  me  more  ? 
Then  tho*  I  fcorn  thy  ftroke^— I  call  thee  friend^ 
For  in  thy  calm  embrace  my  weary  woes  ihall  end. 


OH   THE  COMFORTABLE 

DOCTRINE  OF  FUTURITY. 

TT  would  be  a  very  needlefs  undertaking  to 

-»-  prove,  "That  man  is  born  to  forrow,  as  the 

fparks  fly  upward/'     Every  day  bears  its  tefti- 

G  mony 
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tnony  to  this  melancholy  truth;  and  fooner  or  later 
will  make  every  man  a  convert  to  it.  The  nature 
of  this  world  and  all  its  occurrences,  the  conllitu- 
tion  of  the  human  mind,  and  the  frame  of  our 
bodies,  fubje£i  us  to  various  and  innumerable  af. 
fli6lions.  Our  hopes  often  terminate  in  difap- 
pointment ;  or,  if  they  meet  with  gratification,  the 
objefts  feldom  anfwer  our  wifhes,  and  hardly  ever 
fail  to  lofe  their  relifh  during  a  length  of  pofleffion. 
Our  fears  are  often  vain,  and  always  produ£tive 
of  bitter  inquietude.  They  frequently  import  dif- 
tant  evils  by  anticipation — evils  which  never  may 
arrive.  They  multiply^  likewife,  and  enlarge  fu- 
ture ills  beyond  their  juft  number  and  real  mag- 
nitude. And,  indeed,  with  regard  to  what  are 
ufually  ftiled  pleafures,  they  are  generally  pur- 
chafed  with  difficulty,  or  accompanied  with  fome 
uneafinefs,  or  end  in  remorfe  and  vexation  of 
fpirit. 

But  let  us  attend  the  couches  of  the  fick,  and 
what  mortifying  leffons  may  we  learn  from  thofe 
who,  in  the  feverity  of  their  fufFerings,  appropri- 
ate to  themfelves  the  language  of  Job!  "  I  am 
made  to  poflefs  months  of  vanity,  and  wearifome 
nights  are  appointed  to  me.  When  I  lie  down, 
I  fay,  when  fhall  I  arife,  and  the  night  be  gone? 
and  I  am  full  of  toflings  to  and  fro  unto  the  dawn< 

ing 
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ing  of  the  day/*  Thefe  are  very  pitiable  fcenes 
of  diftrefs!  which  one  day  or  other  may  become 
the  portion  of  every  one  of  us.  Shall  we  take  a 
view  of  the  moft  piercing  of  all  affllQions?  then 
let  us  enter  the  houfes  of  mourniog^  where  death 
hath  made  irreparable  breaches  into  family  con- 
nexions and  comforts ;  where  we  fhall  hear  the 
cries  oF  parents  bereaved  of  their  children,  or  of 
children  bewailing  their  departed  parents.  Now, 
IS  there  any  doflrine,  or  if  there  be,  what  is  that 
doflrine,  which  can  fuftain  the  human  mind  amidft 
all  the  manifold  difhculties,  difappointments,  and 
preffures  of  human  life?  What  is  that  doQrinc 
vhich  can  infpire  fortitude,  patience,  and  re(ig- 
nation,  under  ficknefs,  pain,  and  diflblution? 
Whence  are  we  to  fetch  thofe  principles  that  can 
fupport  us  under  the  agonizing  folemnity  of  part- 
ing with  our  expiring  relatives  and  friend?? — Yes; 
the  glorious  difcovery  of  a  refurre£lion  to  ever- 
lafting  happinefs.  This  blefled  doftrine,  duly  be- 
licved,  ever  uppermoft  in  our  thoughts,  and  ac- 
tuating all  our  behaviour,  will  lead  us  to  regard 
the  funeral  removal  of  all  that  are  near  and  dear 
to  us,  as  only  a  temporary  feparation,  which  ne- 
ver, never  fhall  prevail  any  more,  becaufe  "  Death 
jball  then  be  fwallowed  up  in  viQory^" 

G   %  But 
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But  this  exquiCte  happinefs  is  rererved  for  thofc 
only  who  lead  virtuous  and  holy  lives:  "  for  with- 
out holinefs  no  man  can  fee  the  Lord."  It  is 
therefore  highly  neceffary  that  this  conlideration 
jhould  link  deep  into  our  breads,  and  influence 
every  part  of  our  conduft.  If  this  doQrine  be 
confcientioufly  obferved  by  us,  we  may  realbn- 
ably  hope  to  die  comfortably,  and  after  death  to 
rife  glorioufly. 


DOMESTIC  HAPPINESS. 

npO  be  happy  at  home  is  the  ultimate  refult  of 
-*•  all  ambition ;  the  end  tp  which  every  en* 
terprife  and  labour  tends,  and  of  which  every  de« 
fire  prompts  the  profecution.  It  is  indeed  at  home 
that  every  man  muft  be  known,  by  thofe  who  would 
make  a  jufteftimate  either  of  his  virtue  or  felicity; 
for  fmiles  and  embroidery  are  alike  occafional,  and 
the  mind  is  often  drefled  for  fhew  in  painted 
honour,  and  fi£litious  benevolence. 


M 


VOLTAIRE. 

TRONCHIN,  Voltaire's  phyfician,  told 
*  fome  friends  of  Uis^  that  on  bis  laft  attend- 
ance 
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aincc  upon  this  celebrated  writer,  a  few  hours  be* 
fore  his  death,  he  heard  him  cry  out  in  great  ap- 
tation,  **  I  die  abandoned  by  God  and  man/*  *•  I 
wiflied,  from  my  heart/  added  M.  Trondhin, 
«*  that  all  thofe  perfons  who  had  been  feduced  by 
reading  Voltaire  s  writings^  bad  been  witnefles  of 
kis  death.* 


ANECDOTES 

O  F 

BISHOP  fTARBURTOJ^. 

A  FANTASTICAL  Preacher,  in  one  of  our 
new  built  London  chapels,  who  belonged 
to  Ae  Bifliop's  diocefe,  one  day  wrote  to  him  for 
leave  of  non-refidence  upon  his  living.  *'  You 
had  better,"  replied  the  Bifhop,  "  do  your  duty 
in  your  parifli,  than  play  your  monkey  tricks  at 
Ac  chapel  in  ■  ftreet." 

On  the  admiflion  of  a  certain  modeft  Divine  to 
be  the  Biftop's  chaplain,  a  lively  inmate  of  the 
boufe  obferved,  "  what  an  excellent  fallad  they 
fiiould  now  have^  the  Chaplain's  oil  coalefcing  f<| 
well  with  the  Bifhop's  vinegar/* 

ALEXANDER 
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ALEXANDER  the  GREAT. 

ALEX  AND£R  demanded  of  a  pirate,  whom 
he  had  taken»  by  what  right  he  infefted  the 
feas  ?  **  By  the  fame  right  (replied  he  boldly)  that 
you  enflavc  the  world.  But  I  am  called  a  robber^ 
becaufe  I  have  only  one  fmall  vefTel ;  and  you 
are  ftiled  a  conqueror^  becaufe  you  command 
great  fleets  and  armies." 


SIR  ISAAC  NEWTON. 

SIR  ISAAC  fet  out  in  life  as  a  clamorous  in- 
fidel»  but  that  on  a  nice  examination  of  the 
evidences  for  Chriftianity^  he  had  found  reafon  to 
change  his  opinion.  When  the  celebrated  Dr. 
Edmund  Halley  was  talking  infidelity  before  him. 
Sir  Ifaac  faid,  "  Man,  you  had  better  hold  your 
tongue,  you  are  talking  about  what  you  do  not 
underfland."  So  patient  was  this  admirable  man, 
not  only  of  thinking  but  of  pain,  that  when  in  his 
laft  illnefs, — that  of  the  ftonc, — his  agony  was  ftx 
great,  that  drops  of  fweat  forced  themfelvea 
through  a  double  night  cap,  which  he  wore,  he 
never  complained^  or  cried  ouu 

ANECDOTE 
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ANECDOTE  OF  HIS  MAJESTY. 

HIS  MAJESTY,  daring  the  two  nights  of  the 
riots,  fat  up  with  feveral  general  Officers  in 
the  Queen's  Riding-Houfe,  from  whence  mef- 
lengers  were  conftantly  difpatched  to  obferve  the 
motions  of  the  mob. — Between  three  and  four 
thoufand  troops  were  in  the  Queen's  Gardens,  and 
furrounded  Buckingham-Houfe.  Dijiring  the  firft 
night  the  alarm  was  fo  fudden,  that  no  draw  could 
be  got  for  the  troops  to  reft  themfelves  on ;  which 
being  told  his  Majefty,  he,  accompanied  with  one 
or  two  officers,  went  throughout  the  ranks,  telling 
them,  '*  My  lads,  my  crown  cannot  purchafe  you 
ftraw  to  night,  but  depend  on  it,  I  have  given 
orders  that  a  fufficiency  fliall  be  here  to-morrow 
forenoon ;  as  a  fubftitute  for  the  ftraw,  my  fer- 
vants  will  ihftantly  ferve  you  with  a  good  allow- 
ance  of  wine  and  fpirits,  to  make  your  (ituation  as 
comfortable  as  poflible ;  and  I  (hall  ^keep  you 
company  myfelf  till  morning.**  The  King  did  fo, 
walking  moftly  in  the  garden,  fometimes  vifiting 
the  Queen  and  the  Children  in  the  palace,  and  re- 
ceiving all  meffages  in  the  Riding-Houfe,  it  being 
in  a  manner  head  quarters*  When  he  was  told 
that  part  of  the  mob  was  attempting  to  get  into 
St.  James's,  and  to  the  Park,  he  forbade  the  fol- 

diers 
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diers  to  fire,  but  ordered  them  to  keep  off  the 
rioters  with  their  bayonets ;  the  mob,  in  confc- 
quence  of  that,  were  To  daring  as  to  take  hold  of 
the  bayonets  and  (hake  them,  defying  the  foldiera 
to  fire  or  hurt  them ;  however,  nothing  further 
was  attempted  on  the  part  of  the  rioters  in  that 
quarter. 


ON     THE 

CHARACTER  of  a  SLANDERER. 

OF  all  the  charaElers  in  life,  none  can  be  more 
defpicable,  none  more  pernicious  to  fociety, 
than  that  of  a  Slanderer,  He  feems  to  pofleb  a 
genius  only,  fit  for  mifchief  and  dark  defigns.  He 
feizes  every  opportunity  to  heighten  his  own  im- 
portance, whilft  he  takes  every  advantage  of  weak- 
nefe  or  misfortune  to  deprcfs  that  of  others.  He 
envies  thofe  whom  he  fees  united,  and  waits  for  a 
convenient  opportunity  to  diflblve  the  union.  If 
adverfity  is  our  lot,  how  alleviating  is  the  folace 
of  a  friend ;  fliould  fuccefs  fmile  on  our  endea- 
vours, ftill  his  converfation  is  one  of  the  moft 
fatisfaQory  pleafures  we  can  enjoy.  What  ideas, 
then,  can  be  fufEcient,  or  expreffions  fevere 
enough,  to  charaQerife  a  being  who  would  deftroy 

that 
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that  comfort  which  a  friend  can  a^ord  us  in  diC* 
trcfs  !   or,   when  we  are  profperous,  that  delight 
which    arifes  from  his  participation!     But^  how 
much  worfe,  and  niore  iinpardbnably  cruel,  is  it, 
if  he  flanders  us  to  thofe  who  have  it  in  their  power 
to  refent^  nay,  perhaps,  to  ruin  us,  by  withdrawing 
their  favours,  to  our  difadvantage.     It  is  not  in 
the  power  of  imagination  to  paint,  in  its  true  co« 
lours,  villainy  like  this.    Mr.  Addifon  alferts,  and 
on  his  authority  I  prefume,  "  that  every  honeft 
man  fets  a^  high  A  value  upon  a  good  name  as  up- 
on life  itfelf ;  and  I  cannot,"  fays  he,  *'  but  think 
that  thofe  who  privately  alfault  the  one,  would 
deftroy  the  other,  might  they  do  it  with  fecrecy 
and  impunity.*'  tf  this,  then,  be  fo,  thofe  who  are 
detefled  in   flander  ought  to  be  looked  upon  as 
alfa/fins  in  their  hearts,  and  meet  with  that  con- 
tempt  and  abhorrence  which  fo  bafe  a  crime  ex- 
xites  and  dcfe'rves. 


H 
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An      O    D    E 

FOR 

HIS  MAJESTY'S  BIRTH-DAY. 

WHAT  native  Genius  taught  the  Britons  bold 
To  guard  their  fea-girt  cliffs  of  old? 
*Twas  Liberty:  (he  taught  difdain 
Of  Death,  of  Rome's  Imperial  chain : 
Slie  bade  the  Druid  harp  to  battle  found, 
In  tones  prophetic,  through  the  gloom  profound 
Of  forefts  hoar,  with  holy  foliage  hung; 
From  grove  to  grove  the  pealing  prelude  rung; 

Belinus  call'd  his  painted  tribes  around^ 
And,  rough  with  maiiy  a  veteran  fear, 
Swept  the  pale  legions  with  fcythed  car: 
While  baffled  Cacfars  fled,  to  gain 
An  eafier  triumph  on  Pharlalia's  plain ; 
And  left  the  ftubborn  ifle  to  ftand  elate 
Amidft  a  conquer'd  world,  in  lone  raajeftic  ftate. 

IL 
A  kindred  fpirit  foon  to  Britain's  fliore 
I'he  fons  of  Saxon  Elva  bore ; 
Fraught  with  th*  uhconquerable  foul. 
Who  died,  to  driin  the  warrior-bowl. 
In  that  bright  Hall,  where  Odin's  Gothic  throne 
With  the  broad  blaze  of  brandilh'd  falchion  fhone; 

Where 
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Where  the  long  roofs  rebounded  to  the  dii\ 
Of  fpc€tre  chiefs,  who  feafted  far  within  ; 

Yet,  not  intent  on  deathful  deeds  alone» 
They  felt  the  fires  of  fecial  zeal^ 
The  peaceful  wifdom  of  the  public  weal ; 
Though  nurs*d  in  arms  and  hardy  ftrife. 
They  knew  to  frame  the  plans  of  temper'd  life; 
The  King's  the  people's  bal^nc'd  claims  to  found 
On  one  eternal  bafe^  indiflblubly  bound. 

III. 
Sudden,  to  (hake  the  Saxon's  mild  domainfi 
Rufh'd  in  rude  fwarms  the  robber  Dane, 
From  frozen  waftes,  and  caverns  wild, 
To  genial  England's  fcenes  beguil'd; 
And  in  his  clamorous  van  exulting  came 
The  Demons  foul  of  famine  and  of  flame: 
Witnefs  the  flieep-clod  fummits,  roughly  crown'd 
With  many  a  frowning  fofs,  and  airy  mound, 

Which  yet  his  defultory  march  proclaim! 
Nor  ceas'd  the  tide  of  gore  to  flow, 
Till  Alfred's  laws  allur'd  th'  inteftint  foe; 
And  Harold  cs^lm'd  his  headlong  rage 
To  brave  atchi^vement,  and  to  counfel  fagej 
For  oft  in  favage  breads  the  buried  feeds 
Of  brooding  Virtue  live,  and  Freedom's  faireft 
deeds ! 

1\\ 
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IV. 

Bqt  fee,  triumphant  o'.er  the  Southern  wave 
The  Norman  fweeps! — Though  firft  he  gave 
New  grace  to  Britain's  naked  p]ain, 
With  arts  and  manners  in  his  train; 
And  many  a  fane  he  rear'd,  that  ftill  fublime 
In  mafTy  pomp,  has  mock'd  the  ftealth  of  time ; 
i^nd  caftle  fajr,  that  ftript  of  half  its  towers, 
From  fome  broad  fteep  in  fhatter'4  glory  lowrsj 

Yet  brought  he  flavery  from  a  fofter  clime: 
Each  eve,  the  curfew's  note  fevere, 
(That  liow  but  foothes  the  mufing  poet's  ear^ 
At  the  new  tyrant's  ftern  command, 
Warn'd  to  unwelcome  reft  a  wakeful  land; 
While  proud  oppreffion  o*er  the  ravifh'd  field 
liigh  rais'd  his^armed  hand,  and  fliook  the  feudal 
fhield. 

V. 

Stoop'd  then  that  freedom  to  defpotic  fway, 
For  which,  in  many  a  fierce  affray. 
The  Briton's  bold,  the  Saxon's  bled. 
His  Danifb  javelins  Lefwin  led. 
O'er  Hafling's  plain,  to  ftay  the  Norman  yoke  ? 
She  felt,  but  to  refit,  the  fudden  ftroke : 
The  Tyrant*Baron  grafp'd  the  Patriot's  fteel, 
And  taught  the  Tyrant-King  its  force  to  feel ; 

And  quick  revenge  the  regal  bondage  broke, 

And 
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And  ftill,  unchangd  and  uncontroui'd, 

Its  refcued  rights  fliall  the  dread  empire  hold: 

For  lo,  revering  Britain's  caufe, 

A  King  new  luftre  lends  to  native  laws! 

The  facred  Sovereign  of  this  feftal  day 

On  Albion's  old  renown  refleds  a  kindred  rayl 


A   DARING   ROBBERY. 

THREE  men,  appearing  as  graziers,  called  at 
a  refpeftable  farmer's,  and  enquired  if  he 
yras  at  home.  The  girl  told  them  her  mafler  was 
only  in  the  field,  and  that  flic  \vould  call  him. — 
When  the  farmer  came,  he  enquired  their  bufi- 
iiefs.  One  of  them  immediately  anfwcrcd,  he  was 
the  perfon  that  wanted  him,  and  that  he  would 
wifh  to  afk  him  a  queftion  in  private.  The  farmer 
defired  him  to  walk  into  the  parlour;  and  the 
other  two  feated  themfclves  in  the  kitchen.  As 
foon  as  the  door  was  fliut,  the  fliarpcr  told  him, 
his  queftion  was  a  very  fimple  one,  andjje  hoped 
he  would  not  take  a  long  time  to  anfwer  it;  it  was 
cither  to  choofe  to  give  him  fifty  pounds,  or  to 
have  a  brace  of  bullets  in  his  body,  he  was  deter- 
mined to  be  fatisfied,  and  if  he  did  not  comply, 
he  fliould  firft  have  the  bullets,  and  his  men  were 
fcady  to  plunder  the  houfe.    The  farmer  told  him 

lie 
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he  had  no  fuch  money  in  the  houTe,  but  would 
give  him  all  he  had^  which  was  twenty  pounds ; 
but  this  would  not  fatisfy  the  villain,  who  toI4 
hirti  he  faw  him  receive  iioL  at  ChfFe  fair,  on  Sa^ 
turday,  and  intended  to  have  paid  him  a  vifit  that 
night,  but  was  prevented.  The  farmer  was  at 
length  obliged  to  comply ;  and  though  the  villain 
faw  more  than  what  he  demanded  in  the  defk, 
when  the  farmer  was  giving  him  the  money,  he  did 
i^ot  require  it ;  but,  when  he  received  his  booty, 
be  faid,  I  am  much  obliged  to  you.— rl  ftiall  not 
trouble  you  again  thefe  three  years;  but  if  fortti- 
nate  till  that  time,  may  again  pay  you  a  vifit.— 
He  opened  the  door,  and  told  one  of  the  men  to 
fetch  their  horfes;  and  when  mounted,  rode  ofl[ 
(ull  fpeed. 


The  HISTORY 

O  F     A 

That  came  to  LONDON  for  a  SERVICE, 

T  AM  the 'daughter  of  a  country  gentleman,  whofe 
-*•  family  is  numerous,  and  whofe  eftate,  not  at 
firft  futHcient  to,  fupply  us^  with  affluence,  hasi 
been  lately  fo  much   impaired  by  an  unfuccefsful 
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laW'fuit^  that  all  the  younger  children  are  obliged 

to  try  fuch  means  as  their  education  affords  them^ 

for  procuring  the  necelfaries  of  life.    Diftrefs  and 

cUTioiity  concurred  to  bring  me  to  London,  where 

1    was  received  by  a  relation  with  the  coldnefs 

which  misfortune  generally  finds.   A  week,  a  long 

week^  I  lived  with  my  coufin,  before  the  moft 

vigilant  enquiry  could  procure  usthe  leaft  hopes 

of  a  place,  in  which  time  I  was  much  better  qua« 

lified  to  bear  all  the  vexations  of  fervitude.    The 

lirft  two  days  fhe  was  content  to  pity  me;  and  only 

wiflied  I  had  not  been  quite  fo  well  bred ;  but 

people  muft  comply  with  their  circumftances.*— 

This  lenity,  however,  was  foon  at  an  end;  and, 

for  the  remaining  part  of  the  week,  I  heard  every 

hour  of  the  pride  of  my  family,  the  obftinacy  of 

my  father,  and  of  people  better  born  than  myfelf 

that  were  common  fervants^ 

At  lall,  on  Saturday  noon,  flie  told  me,  with* 
very  vifible  fatisfaftion,  that  Mrs.  Bombazine^ 
the  great  Glk  mercer's  lady,  wanted  a  maid,  and  a 
fine  place  it  would  be;  for  there  would  be  nothing 
to  do  but  to  clean  my  miftrefs  s  room,  get  up  her 
linen,  dreis  the  young  ladies,  wait  at  tea  in  the 
morning,  take  care  of  a  little  Mifs  juft  come  from 
niirfe,  and  then  fit  down  to  my  needle.  But  Ma- 
dam was  a  woman  of  great  fpirit,  and  would  not 

be 
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be  contradifled,  and  therefore  I  fhould  take  caf^i. 
for  good  places  were  not  eafily  to  be  got. 

With  thefc  cautions  I  waited  dn  Madame  Bom- 
bazine^  of  whom  the  fir  ft  fight  gave  me  no  ravifh- 
ing  ideas.  She  was  two  yards  round  the  waift'^ 
her  voice  was  at  once  loud  and  fqueakiiig^  and 
her  face  brought  to  my  mind  the  pifture  of  the 
full  moon.  Are  you  the  young  ^voman,  fays  fhe^ 
that  are  come  to  offer  y our felf?  It  is  ftrange  when 
people  of  fubftance  want  a  fervant,  how  foon  it  is 
the  town-talk.  But  they  know  they  fhall  have  a 
belly-full  that  live  with  me.  Not  like  people  at 
the  other  end  of  the  town,  we  dine  at  one  o'clock. 
But  I  never  take  any  body  without  a  charafter; 
tvhat  friends  do  you  come  of?  I  then  told  her  my 
father  was  a  gentleman,  and  that  we  had  been  un- 
fortunate.— A  great  misfortune,  indeed,  to  come 
to  me,  and  have  three  meals  a  day ! — So  your  fa- 
ther was  a  gentleman,  and  you  are  a  gentlewotrian 
t  fuppofe — fuch  gentlewomen!  Madanii  I  did 
not  mean  to  claim  any  exemptions,  t  only  ari- 
fwered  your  enquiry. — Such  gentlewomen!  peo- 
pie  fhould  fet  their  children  to  good  trades,  and 
keep  them  off  the  parifli.  Pray  go  td  the  other 
end  of  the  town,  there  are  gentlewomen,  if  they 
would  pay  their  debts :  I  am  fure  we  have  lofl 
enough  by  gentlewomen.    Upon  this,  her  broad 

face 
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(iaice  grew  broader  with  triumph',  and  I  was  afraid 
the  would  have  taken  me  for  the  pleafure  of  con- 
tinuing  her  infult;  but,  happily  the  next  word 
was,  pray,  Mrs.  Gentlewoman,  troop  down  ftairs. 
You  may  believe  I  obeyed  her. 

I  returned,  and  met  with  a  better  reception 
from  my  coufin  than  I  expe6ied;  for  while  I  was 
out,  fee  had  heard  that  Mrs.  Standifh,  whofe  huf- 
band  had  lately  been  raifed  from  a  clerk  in  an 
office,  to  be  Commiflioner  of  the  Excife,  had 
taken  a' fine  houfe,  and  wanted  a  maid. 

To  Mrs.  Standifh  I  went,  and,  after  having 
waited  fix  hours,  was  at  lad  admitted  to  the  top 
of  the  ftairs,  when  (he  came  out  of  her  room,  with 
two  of  her  company.  There  was  a  fmell  of  punch. 
So,  young  woman,  you  want  a  place,  whence  do 
you  come?  From  the  country.  Madam. — Yes, 
they  are  all  come  out  of  the  country.  And  what 
brought  you  to  town,  a  baft^rd  ?  Where  do  you 
lodge?  At  the  Seven  Dials.  What,  you  never 
heard  of  the  Foundlirtg-Houfe !  Upon  this  they 
all  laughed  fo  obftreperoufly,  that  I  took  the  op- 
portunity of  fneaking  off  fn  the  tumult. 

I  then  heard  of  a  place  at  an  elderly  lady*s.— 
She  was  at  cards ;  but,  in  two  hours,  I  was  told, 
ihc  would  fpeak  to  me.     She  aCked  me  if  I  could 

I  keep 
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keep  an  account,  and  ordered  me  to  write.  T 
wrote  twp  lin? s  out  of  fome  book  that  lay  by  hcr^ 
She  wondered  what  poor  people  meant,  to  breed 
up  poor  girls  to  write  at  that  rate.  I  fuppofc,  Mr3. 
Flirt,  if  I  was  to  fee  your  work,  it  would  be  fine 
IlufF! — You  may  walk.  I  will  not  have  love-let- 
ters written  from  my  houfe  to  every  young  fellow 
in  the  ftreet. 

Two  days  after,  I  went  on  the  fame  purfiiit  to 
Lady  Lofty,  drefled,  as  I  was  direfted,  in  what 
little, ornaments  1  had,  becaufe  Ihe  had  lately  gc^ 
a  place  at  Court.  Upon  the  firft  fight  of  mc>  flie 
l;urns  to  the  woman  that  iliowed  me  in — Is  this 
the  lady  that  wants  a  place  ?  Pray  what  place 
would  you  have,  Mifs?  a  maid  of  honour's  place? 
Servants  now-a-days!— Madam,  I  heard  you  wsmt- 
ed^— Wanted  what?  Somebody  finer  than  myfelf! 
A  pretty  fervant  indeed— I  fhould  be  afraid  to 
fpeak  to  her. — I  fuppofe,  Mrs.  Minx»  thefc  fine 
hands  cannot  bear  wetting. — A  fervant  indeed! 
Pray  move  off — I  am  refolved  to  be  the  head  pcr- 
fon  in  this  houfe — You  arc  ready  drefe'd,  the  ta- 
verns  will  be  open* 

1  went  to  enquire  for  the  next  place  in  a  clean 
linen  gown,  and  heard  the  fervant  tell^  his  lady, 
there  was  a  young  woman,  but  he  faw  fhe  would 
not  do.  I  was  brought  up,  however.  Are  you  the 
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trollop  that  has  the  impudence  to  come  for  my 

place?    What,  you  have  hired  that  nafty  gown 

and  arc  come  to  ffeal  a  better. — Madam,  I  have 

another,  but  being  obliged  to  walk — Then  thefe 

arc  your  manners,  with  your  blufhes,.  and  your 

coui  tefies,  to  come  to  me  in  your  worft  gown. 

Madam,  give  me  leave  to  wait  upon  you  in  my 

other.  Wait  on  me,  you  faucy  flut'l  Then  you  are 

fare  of  coming — I  could  not  let  fuch  a  drab  come 

nt^ar  mc.     Here  you  girl,  that  came  up  with  her, 

have  you  touched  her?  If  you  have,  wafli  your 

hands  before  you  dfefs  me — Such  trollops'!    Cet 

you  down— What,  whimpering  ?  pray  walk. 

I  went  away  with  tears;  for  my  coufin  had  loft 
all  patience.  liowever,  (he  told  me,  that  having  a 
refpeft  for  ipy  relations,  Ihe  was  willing  to  keep 
me  out  of  the  ftreet,  and  would  let  me  have  ano* 
ther  weekrf- 

Thefirft  day  of  this  week  I  faw  two  places.  At 

one  T  was  a(ked  where  I  had  lived?  And  upoo 

my  anfwer^  was  told  by  the  lady,  that  people  fliould 

qualify    themfelvcs  in   ordinary    places,    for   flie 

fliould  never  have  done  if  flie  was  to  follow  girls 

about.  At  the  other  houfc  I  was  a  fmirking  hufTy, 

and  that  fweet  face  I  might  make  money  of. — For 

ber  part,  it  was  a  rule  with  her  never  to  take  any 

creature  i\^t  thouglit  herfelf  bandfomc. 
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The  three  next  days  were  fpent  in  Lady  BlufPs 
entry,  where  I  waited  fix  hours  every  day  for  the 
pleafure  of  feeing  the  fervants  peep  at  me,  and 
go  away  laughing— Madam  will  ftretch  her  fmall 
flianks  in  the  entry;  fhe  will  know  the  houfe  a- 
gain. — At  fun-fet,  the  two  firft  days,  I  was  told, 
that  my  lady  would  fee  me  to-morrow,  and  on 
the  third,  that  her  woman  ftaid. 

My  week  was  now  near  its  end,  and  I  had  no 
hopes  of  a  place.  My  relation,  who  always  laid 
upon  me  the  blame  of  every  mifcarriage,  told  mc 
that  I  muft  learn  to  humble  myfelf,  and  that  all 
great  ladies  had  particular  ways;  that  if  I  went 
on  in  that  manner,  fhe  could  not  tell  who  would 
keep  me;  (he  had  known  many  that  had  refufed. 
places,  fell  their  clothes,  and  beg  in  the  ftreets.    . 

It  was  to  no  purpofe  that  the  refufal  was  de- 
clared by  me  to  be  never  on  my  fide;  I  w^as  rea- 
foning  againft  intereft,  and  agaiiift  ftupidity  ;  an^ 
therefore  1  comforted  myfelf  with  the  hope  o£ 
fucceeding  better  in  my  next  attempt,  and^  went 
to  Mrs.  Courtly,  a  very  fine  lady,  who  had  routes 
at  her  houfe,  and  faw  the  bed  of  company  in 
town. 

I  had  not  waited  two  hours  before  I  was.  called 
up,  and  found  Mr.  Courtly  and  his  lady  at  pi* 

quet, 
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quel*  in  the  height  of  good  humour.  This  I  look- 
ed on  as  a  favourable  fign,  and  flood  at  the  lower 
en  1  'jf  the  room  in    cxpeftation  of  the  common 
qiicrftions.  At  laft  Mr.  Courtly  called  out,  after  a 
vhitper,  ftand  facing  the  light,  that  one  may  fee 
you.    I    changed  my  place,  and   bluflicd.  They 
frequently  turned  their  eyes  upon  me,  and  Teem- 
ed to  difcovcr  many  fuhje£ls  of  merriment;  for  at 
every  look  they  whifpered,  and  laughed  with  the 
mod  violent  agitations  of  delight.     At  laft  Mr. 
Courtly  cried  out,  is  this  colour  your  own,  child? 
Yes,  fays  the  lady,  if  fhe  has  not  robbed  the  kit- 
chen hearth.     This  was  fo  happy  a  conceit,  that  k 
renewed  the  ftorm  of  laughter,  and  they  threw 
down  their  cards  in  hopes  of  better  fport.  The  la- 
dy then  called  me  to  her,  and  began  with  an  afFeft* 
cd  gravity  to  enquire  what  I  could  do?  But  firft 
turn  about,  and  let  us  fee  your  fine  fhape.     Well, 
vhat  are  you  fit  for,  Mrs.  Mum  ?  You  would  find 
your  tongue,    I  fuppofe  in  the  kitchen.    No,  no, 
•fays  Mr.  Courtly,  the  girl's  a  good  girl  yet,  but  I 
am  afraid  a  brifk  young  fellow,  with  fine  tags  on 
his  Ihoulders — Come,  child,  hold  up  your  head; 
what!  have  you  ftole  nothing? — Not  yet,  fays  the 
lady,  but  flie  hopes  to  deal  your  heart  quickly. 
Here  was  a  laugh  of  happinefs  and  triumph,  pro- 
longed by  the  confufion  which  I  could  no  longer 
^•eprefs.  At  laft  the  lady  recollcflcd  herfclf :  Stole! 

no-— 
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no— but  if  I  had  her,  I  ftould  ^atch  bcr;  for  that 
downcaft  eye.-:— Why  cannot  you  look  people  in 
ibe  face  ?  Steal !  fays  her  hufband,  (he  would  (leal 
]f;iotbing  but  perhaps  a  few  ribbands  before  they 
were  left  oflF  by  her  lady.  Sir,  anfwered  I,  why 
fliould  you,  by  fuppofing  me  4  thief,  infult  one 
from  whom  you  have  received  no  injury  ?  Infult^ 
fays  the  lady  ;  are  you  come  here  to  be  a  fervant, 
you  faacy  baggage,  and  talk  of  infulting?  What 
will  this  world  come  to,  if  a  gendeman  may  not 
jeft  with  a  fervant?  Well,  fuch  fervants!  pray  b? 
gone,  and  fee  when  you  will  have  the  honour  to 
be  fo  infulted  again.  Servants  infulted! — a  tine 
time— Infulted!  Get  down  ftairs,  you  flqt,  orthp 
footman  (ball  infult  you. 

The  laft  day  of  the  laft  week  was  now  coming; 

and  my  kind  coufin  talked  of  fending  me  down  in 

the  waggon  to  preferve  me  from  bad  courfes.-— • 

But  in  the  morning  fhe  came  and  told  me  that  fhe 

Jiad  one  more  trial  forme;  Euphemia  wanted  a 

maid,  and  perhaps  I  might  do  for  her;  for,  like 

me,  (he  muft  fall  her  creft,  being  forced  to   lay 

down  her  chariot  upoji  the  lofs  of  half  her  fortune 

by  bad  fecurities,  and  with  her  way  of  giving  her 

money  to  every  body  that  pretended  to  want  it, 

fhe  could  have  little  before  hand ;  therefore  I 

might  ferve  her;  for,  with  all  h?r  fine  fenfe,  (he 

fnuft  not  pretend  to  be  nice^ 
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-  I  went  immcdiatery,  and  met  at  the  door  a 
young  gentleVbmin,  \eho  told  me  (he  had  herfelf 
been  hired  that  morning,  but  that  fhe  was  ordered 
to  bring  any  thkt  offered  up  ftairs.    I  was  accord- 
ingly introduced  to  Euphemia,  who,  when  I  came 
in^  laid  down  her  book,  and  told  me,  that  (he  feht 
for  me,  not  to  gratify  an  idle  curiofity,  but  left  my 
difappointment  might  be  made  ftill  more  grating 
by  incivility;  that  fhe  was  in  pain  to  deny  any 
thing,  much  more  what  was  no  favour ;   that  fhe 
Taw  nothing  ir^  my  appearance  which    did  not 
make  her  wifh  fo'r  my  company;  but  thatanother, 
whofe  chims  might  perhaps  be  equal,  had  come 
before  me. — The  thought  of  being  fo  near  to  fuch 
a  pliaice,  and  mifBng  it,  brought  tears  into  my  eyes, 
and  my  fobs  hindered  me  from  returning  my  ac- 
knowledgments.    She  rofe  up  confufed,  and  fup- 
{>ofing,  by  my  concern,  that  I  was  diftreffed,  placed 
me    by  her,  and  made  mc  tell    her  my  flory; 
Which  when  fhe  heard,  fhe,  put  two  guineas  in  my 
tend,  ordering  me  to  lodge  near  her,  and  make 
life  of  her  table  till  fhe  could  provide  for  ,mc. 
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A     CU  R lOU  S 

METHOD  of  obtaining  JUSTICE 

FROM    ONE    OF    THE 

EASTERN    CALIPHS. 

TT  is  recorded  of  Hakham,  the  fon  andfucceflbr 
-*•  of  Abdoulrahman  III.  who,  wanting  to  enlarge 
his  palace,  propofed  to  purcbafe  of  a  poor  woman 
a  piece  of  ground  that  lay  contiguous  to  it.  How- 
ever, (he  could  not  be  prevailed  upon  to  part  with 
the  inheritance   of  her  anceftors,  and    Hakham's 
oflBcers  took  by  force  what  they  could  not  other- 
wife  obtain.     The  poor  woman  applied  to  Ibn- 
bechir,  the  chief  magiftrate  of  Corduba^  for  juftice. 
The  cafe  was  delicate  and  dangerous.  Bechir  con- 
cluded that  the  ordinary  methods  of  proceeding 
would  be  inefFeftual,   if  not  fatal.     He  mounted 
his  afs^  and  taking  a  large  fack  with  him,  rode  to 
the  palace  of  the  Caliph.     The   Prince  happened 
to  be  fitting  in  a  pavilion  that  had  becnerefted  in 
the  poor  woman's  garden.    Hakham  fhewed  fome 
furprize  at  his  appearance  and  requeft,  but  allow- 
ed him  to  fill  his  fack.     When  this  was  done,  the 
magiftrate  intreated  the  Prince  to  affift  him  in  lay- 
ing  the   burden  on  the  afs.     This  extraordinary 
requeft  furprized  Hakham  ftill  more  ;  but  he  only 
told  the  Judge  that  it  was  too  heavy  ;  he  could 
not  bear  it.     Yet  this  fack,  replied  Bechir,  with  a 
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tlo\>\e  afTurance,  this  fack  which  you  think  too  heavy 
to  bear,  contains  but  a  fmall  portion  of  that  ground 
vbich  you  took  by  violence  from  the  right  owner. 
How  then  v/ill  you  be  able,  at  the  day  of  jtidg- 
mcnt,  to  fupJ>'ort  the  weight  of  the  whole?  The  r'e- 
monftraAce  was  effeftual^  arid  Hakharri^,  without 
delay,  reftoredtyie"  ground,  with'the  buildings  up- 
4m  it,  to  the  former  proprietor. 


IB  A  Jsr  T  S  H  M  E   J^  T: 

CONSOLATION  UNDER  IT. 

A    LL  places  that  the  eye  of  Heaven  vifits, 
^^  Arc,  to  a  wife  man,  ports  and  happy  havens. 
Teach  thy  neceflity  to  rcafon  thus : 
There  1$  no  virtue  like  neceflity, 
And  think  not,  that  the  King  did  b^nifh  thee^ 
But  thou  the  King.  Woe  doth  the  heavier  fit 
Where  it  perceives  it  is  but  faintly  borne. 
Co  fay,  I  fcnt  thee  forth  to  purchafe  honour^ 
And  not  the  Kini;  exil'd  thee.     Or  fuppole. 
Devouring  peJtilence  hangs  in  Our  air. 
And  thou  ait  flying  to  a  frefher  clime^ 
Look,  what  thy  foul  holds  dctif,  imagine  it 
To  lie  that  way  thou  go'ft,  not  whence  thou  com'ft« 
Soppofc  the  iinging  birds,  muficians; 
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The  grafs  whereon  thou  trcad'fti  ihe   prefenc^ 

floor; 
The  flowr's,  fair  ladies;  and  thy  fteps,  no  more 
"than  a  delightful  ineafure,  or  a  dance. 
For  gnarling  forrow  hath  lefs  power  to  bite 
llie  man  that  mocks  at  it^  and  feu  it  light* 


ENGLAND. 

THIS  royal  throne  of  Kings,  this  fceptcr'd  ifle5 
This  earth  of  Majefty,  this  feat  of  Mars^ 
This  other  Eden,  demi-Paradife, 
This  fortrefs  built  by  Nature  for  herfelf, 
Againft  infedion,  and  the  hand  of  war; 
This  happy  breed  of  men,  this  little  world. 
This  precious  ftone  fet  in  the  filver  fea. 
Which  fervcs  it  in  the  office  of  a  wall. 
Or  of  a  moat  defenfive  to  a  houfe, 
Againft  the  envy  of  lefs  happier  lands. 


FOR    A 

YOUNG  MARRIED  WOMAN. 

'T  has  often  been  thought,  that  the  firft  year  af« 
^  ter  marriage  is  the  happieft  of  a  woman's  life. 
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We  mud  firft  fuppofe  that  Ihe  marries  from  mo- 
tives of  affeftion,  or  what  the  world  calls  love ; 
and  even  in  this  cafe  the  rule  admits  of  many  ex- 
ceptionsy  and  flie  encounters  many  difficulties. 
She  has  her  hufhand  s  temper  to  ftudy,  his  family 
to  pleafcy  houfhold  cares  to  attend,  and,  what  is 
worfe  than  allj  (he  mud  ceafe  to  command,  and 
learn  to  obey.  She  mud  learn  to  fubmit,  without 
repining,  where  ihe  has  been  qfed  to  have  eveq 
her  looks  ftudie4. 

Would  the  tender  lover  treat  his  adored  miftrefs 
like  a  rational  being,  rather  th^n  a  goddefs,  ^ 
woman's  taflt  would  be  rendered  much  eaGer, 
^nd  her  life  inuch  happier.  Would  the  flatterer 
pay  his  devoirs  to  her  Mnderftanding,  rather  than 
ber  perfon,  he  would  foon  find  his  account  in  it. 
—Would  he  confult  her  on  his  affairs,  convcrfe 
with  her  freely  on  all  fubjefts,  and  make  her  his 
companion  and  friend,  inftead  of  flattering  her 
beauty,  admiring  her  drefs,  and  exalting  her  be- 
yond what  human  nature  merits,  for  what  can  at 
beft  be  only  called  fafhionable  accomplifiiments, 
he  would  find  himfelf  lefs  difappoinied,  and  ihe 
would  rattle  the  marriage  chains  with  lefs  in^pa* 
tience  and  difficulty.  Now,  can  a  feniible  mar^ 
•xpe£l,  that  the  poor  vain  triflex,  to  whom  he  pay^ 
fy  OHicb  court,  ihoiild  make  an  intcyigeot,  a^rcca- 
^2  '  ble 
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bic  companion,  an  affiduoiis  and  careful  "wife,  ^ 
fond  and  a^ixious  mother?  When  a  man  pays 
court  only  to  a  woman's  vanity,  ht  f:an  expeft 
nothing  but  a  fafhionable  wife,  who  miy  (hine  as 
a  fine  lady,  but  never  in  the  fofter  intercourfe  of 
domeilic  endearments.  How  often  is  it  owing  to 
thefe  lords  of  the  creation,  that  the  pobr  Women 
become  in  reality,  what  their  ridiculous  partiality 
made  them  fuppofe  thcmfelves?  A  prqtty 'mctho4 
truly  is  this  of  improving  the  temper,  infvjrming 
the  mind,  engaging  the  afFeQions,  and  excising 
our  efteemfor  thofe  objefls  that  we  cntruil  with 
pur  future  happinefs.      "  *    . 

I  will  nowgvyc  my  fair  friends  a  few  hints  with 
regard  to  their  conduft  in  tht  moft  refpeftdble  of 
all  charaSers-,  a  wife,  a  mother,  and  a  friepd.— 
But  firft  let  me  afferi,  that  I  do  it  with  confidence, 
.that  nothing  can  be  more  falfe  than  the  idea,,  that 
a  reformed  Rake  makes  the  best  husband  f  This  is 
a  common  opinion,  but,  it  is  not  mine,  atleaft. 
There  are  too  many  chances  againft  it, 

A  libertine,  by  the-time  he  can  bjear  to  think; 
of  matrimony,  has  little  left  to  .boaft,.  but  a  (bat- 
tered c'onftitution,  empty  pockets,  tradefraens' 
bills,^  bad  habits,  and  a  tafte  for  drefs,  public  pla- 
ccs,  and  vices  of  every  defcription.    The  poor 

wife'^ 
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wiFc*s     fV>rtnne  vill  Tiapply  the  rake  ^iih  thefc  fa^ 
(hionable  follies  a  Viitle  longer.   When  money,  the 
laft  refoiirce,  f-iW^,  he  heco  ncs  peevifh,  four,  and 
dirco.u^^nicd.    Arigrv  fhe  can  indulge  him  no  lon- 
ger,   and  iinfirr.itefiir  and  rcgardlefs  of  her  pall  fa- 
in lurs.     D»reaft',  with  all  her  miferahlc  attendant^^ 
pexl-fie^s  «i»!    II*   ishe  prepare4,eithi^r  in  mind 
or  bodvt.^o  €»>pr  wiih  pain,  (ickgeCi,  poverty,  and- 
^ret€hcdiief>.    The  poof  wife  ha^  fpent  arlj  in  fup- 
porting  his  extravagancies.    She  may   Qow.,pine 
Ibr  want,  with  ^  helplefs  infant  crying  for  bread^^ 
Shunned  and  defpifed  by  her  friends,  an4  neg<». 
lecled  by  all  her  acquaintance^ 

This,  my  beloved  fair,  is  too  often  the  cafe 
Vith  many'of  out"  fcx.— ^ITie  talk  of  reforming  a 
irake  is  much  above  a  woman's  capacity.  If  4 
young  wonian  marries  an  amiable  and  virtuous 
young  man,  (he  has  nothing  to  fear,  0ie  may  even 
glory  in  giving  up  her  own  wifhes  to  his!  Never 
Iparry  4  roan  whofe  undeVttandihg  will  not  excite 
your  eftcem,  and  whofe  virtues  will  not  engage 
your  affeftions.  If  a  woman  once  thinks  hcrfelf 
fupcrror  to  her  hufband,  all  authority  ceafes,  and 
|}|c  cannot  be  brought  to  obryj  where  flic  thinluj 
(be  i^  (o  well  enabled  to  cominand^ 

Swcctnef^ 
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Sweetnefs  and  gentlenefs  are  all  a  woman's  e1o« 
qucnce ;  and  fprnetimes  they  are  too  powerful  to 
be  reGfted^  cfpecially  when  acconnpanied'with. 
yoath  and  beaqiy.  They  arc  then  inGitements  to 
virtue,  prevcrttativcs  frona  vicc^  and  affcaion's 
fecurity* 

Never  let  your  brow  be  clouded  with  refcnt^* 
ment !  Never  triumi^  in  revenge !  Wh6  is  it  thatt' 
yod  aflSiOf?  the'  mati  upoi^  earth  that  fhould  bcf 
^Itsirtfi  to  you !  upon  whom  all  your  future  hopeif 
fdf  bapptnefs  muft  depend. — Poor  the  conqueft^ 
vhen  our  deareft  friend  muft  fufFer,— and  unge^ 
perous  mud  be  the  heart  that  can  rejoice  ip  fucl^* 
aviftory. 

Let  your  tears  pcrfuade:  thefe  fpcak  the  moft- 
irrefiftible  language  with  which  yOu  can  laflaii  the 
liean  of  man.  But  even  thefe  fweet  fountains  of 
ienfibility  muft  not  flow  too  often,  left  they  dege- 
nerate into  weaknefs^  and  we  lofe  our  hun>ahd*Sr 
eAeem  and  aftcQion  by  the  very  methods  whicbF 
vyre  given  us  to  infure  thctp^ 

$tudy  eve^y  little  ^tttention  in  your  perfon,  man* 
per,  and  drefs,  that  you  find  to  ples^fe.  Never  be 
aiegligent  in  your  appearance,  becaufe  you  expe^ 
nobody  hut  your  hufband. — He  is  the  firft  pcrfou 
^o  oblige.    Always  make  your  home  agreeable  to 

him: 
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him:  receive  hinl  vith  eare,  good  bumour,  and 
cheerfulnefs*  Betray  neither  fufpicion  nor  jea- 
toury.--^ Appear  always  gay  and  happy  in  his  pre* 
fence.  Be  particularly  aicentive  to  his  favourite 
friends,  "even  if  they  intrude  upon  you.  A  wd- 
come  reception  will,  at  all  times,  countecbalance 
indifferent  fare.  Treat  his  relations  with  lefpefi 
and  affedion,  which  will  be  the  molt  powerful 
means  of  fecuring  you  a  general  good  name.     ^ 

Treat  your  hulband  with  the  moft  unrefenred 
confidence  in  every  thing  that  regards  yourCd^ 
but  never  betray  your  friends  letters  or  fecrets  to 
bim-  This  he  cannot,  and,  indeed,  ought  not  to 
cxpe£t. — If  you  do  not  ufe  him  to  it,  he  will  ne. 
ver  defire  it.  Be  careful  never  to  intrude  upon 
bisftudies  or  his  pleafures  i  be  always  glad  to  fee 
bim.  Confine  your  endearments  to  your  own  fire 
fide.  Do  not  let  the  young  envy  you,  nor  the 
old  abufe  you  for  a  weaknefs,  which,  upon  re« 
flediofi)  you  muft  yourfelves  condemn. 

Tbefe  hint*  will,  I  hope,  be  of  fome  fetv'ice  to 
my  fair  countrywomen.  They  will  perhaps,  have 
more  weight,  when  they  know  that  the  author  of 
tbem  has  been  married  about  a  year,  and  has  of^ 
ten,  with  fuccefs,  praftifed  thofe  rules  herfcl^ 
which  (he  now  recommends  to  others. 

OBSERVATION, 
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OBSERVATION?^. 

I T  is  owing  to  Obfervation  that  our  mirid  ff 
.-*^  furnifhed  with  (be  firdi  fimple^  and  coniple)! 
ideas^  This  lays  iHe  groiind-work  and  foXindaf^* 
tion  of  all  knowledge^  and  makes  us  capable  of  j^' 
tiGng  any  of  the  other  me'ihods  for  improving  the 
nkind:  for  if  we  did  not  attain  a  variety  of  fenfible 
«|^  iptelledual  ideas,  by  the  feniation  of  outward 
objeds^  by  the  confcioufnefs  of  oUr  own  appetites 
lind  paffions,  pleafures  and  pains,  and  by  inward 
experience  of  thd  aftions  of  oUr  own  fpirits,  h 
irould  be  impoffible  either  for  men  or  books  to- 
teach  us  any  thing.  It  is  obfervation  that  mufl 
give  us  our  firft  ideas  of  things,  as  it  includes  in  it 
fenfe  and  cofnfcioufnefs. 

All  our  Icnowledge  derived  froni  obftrvatiorif 
whether  it  be  of  fingle  ideas  or  of  propofltions,  ii 
knowledge  gottea  at  firft  hand.  Hereby  we  fe6 
and  know- things  as  they  are,  or  as  they  appear  to 
US;  we  take  the  impreflions  of  ihem  on  our  minds 
From  the  original  objefts  themfclves,  which  give 
a  clearer  arid  flrongcr  conception  of  things.— 
*f^efe  ideas  are  more  lively,  and  the  propofltions 
(at  leaft  in  many  cafes)  are  much  more  evident. 
Whereas  what  knowledge  we  derive  from  leflures, 
reading  and  cbnverfation,  is  but  the  copy  of  other 

nieii'a 
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^en^s  icleas  ;  that  is,  the  pifture  of  a  piQurc;  and 

^lis  one  remove  farther  from  the  original. 

■  ♦ 

i    Anotbcr 'advantage  of  obfervation  is,  that  we 

jlnay  gain  knowledge  all  the  day  long,  and  every 

Tttoment  of  our  lives,  and  every  moment  of  our  ' 

exiftence,  we  may  be  adding  to  our  intelleftual 

treafures  thereby,  except  only  while  we  are  afl^ep; 

and  even  therl  the  reniembrance  of  our-  dreamiqgs 

will  teach  us  fome  truths,  and  lay  a  foundation  for  * 

a  better  acquaintance  with  human  nature,  both  in 

the  powers  and  frailties  of  iu 


The   FALL  of   the    LEAF. 

SEE  the  leaves  around  ye  felling, 
-  Dry  and  withered,  to  the  ground, 
Thus  to  thoughtlels  mortals  calling, 
In  a  fad  atid  folemn  found: 

«•  Sons  of  Adam,  once  in  Eden, 
^  When  like  Us,  he  blighted  fell, 

•*  Hear  the  Ie£lure  we  are  reading, 
«*  Tis,  alas !  the  truth  we  tell. 


tf  Vii^'ns,  much,  too  much  prefuming, 
^  Oil  your  beaded  white  and  red. 


^V!cw 
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**  View  as,  late  in  beauty  bloomings 
"  Number'd  now  among  the  dead* 

**  Griping  mifers,  nightly  waking, 
"  Sec  t\ie  end  of  all  y6ur  c^rfe  t   , 

<^  ffed  oh  tvings  of  our  oWhlMtLing, 
'"  We  liave  left  our  owneftlbiare. 

^  Sbustfhtntdmj  ki  on  pt^fcs, 
«^«  f1>tiiU*iiiwg  liig^  in  fended  wofth^ 
^  Lo!  the  iidde  air  thfat  rtifcs, 
^  Aiftg^  ^s  down  «o  ^rent  eartln 

•*  Learned  fires,  in  fyftem  jaded^ 
*'  Who  for  new  ones  daily  call^ 

"  Ceafe  at  length,  by  us  perfuaded ; 
**  Ev*y  teaf  mu&  hatve  a  fali. 

"  Youth,  tho*  yet^no  lofles  grieve  you, 
*^  Gay  in  health  and  many  a  grace, 

"  Let  not  cloudleis  (kies  deceive  you; 
*'  Summer  gives  to  Autumn  place.*' 

On  the  tree  of  life  eternal, 
Man  let  all  thy  hopes  be  ftay'd; 

Which  alone,  for  ever  vernal, 
Bears  the  leavea  that  never  fade* 


T3£GENEItA«Y 
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DEGK3SERACY 

P    F 

HUMAN    NATURE. 

Lex  us  fariber  fuppofe,  what  is  (bfficiently  evU 
dent  to  our  daily  obfervaton  and  cxperu 
ence,  that  all  mankind  ar^  no^  a  degen^raio,  fee- 
ble, and  unhappy  race  of  beings;  that  we  ape  be« 
come  finners  in  the  fight  of  God,  and  expofed  to 
his  anger:  it  is  manifeft  enough,  this  whole  woil^ 
is  a  fallen,  finful,  and  FebeiiiouspFavipce  of  God's 
dooiinion,  and  under  the  adual  difpteafure  of  its 
righteous    Creator  and    Governor.     The  over- 
fpreading  d^lqge  of  folly  and  error,  iniquity  and 
mifery,  that  covers  the  face  of  the  earth,  gives  a- 
hundant  ground  for  fuch  a  fuppofitioh.     The  ex- 
pericBce  etf  every  man  on  earth  affords  a  ftrong 
and  melancholy  proof,  that  our  rearoning  powers  • 
are   eafily  led  2^way  into  miftake  and  falfhood, 
wretchedly  bribed  and  biafled  by  prejudices,  and 
d^ily  overpowered  by  fon^e  corrupt  appetites  or 
paffions,  and  out  wills  led  aftray  to  choofc  the  evil 
inflead  of  good,     The  befl  of  us  fomjciimes  break 
the  laws  of  our  Maker,  by  contradicting  the  rules 
of  piety   and  vir(i)e  \ybich  our  own  reafon  an(\ 
confeicnecs  fugged  to  us.     "  There  is  noj^e  righ- 
(eous**  perfipftlyj**  <ip  not  oi^e."     Xpr  is  there 
gne  pcrfon  upon  c%rtb  free  frona  troubles  and  ciifr 

L  ^  ficulties,. 
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ficuUies^  and  pains  and  forrows,  fuch  as  teftify 
fome  refcntmcnts  of  our  Maker. 

Even  from  our  infancy,  our  difeafes,   pains^ 
and  furrows  begin,  and  it  is  very  remarkably  evi* 
dent  in  fome  families,  that  thefe  pains'  and  difeafea 
are  propagated  to  the  offspring,  as  they  were  con^ 
tra£ted  by  the  vices  of  the  parents :  and  particular 
vicious  inclinations,  as  well  as  particular  diftem- 
pers,  arc  conveyed  from  parents  to  cbildrerx  fomer 
timeis  through  feveral  generations.     The  beft  of 
Us  are  not  free  from  irregular  propenfities  and 
paffions,  even  in  the  younger  parts  of  life,  and  as 
bur  years  advance,  our  fins  break  out,  and  conti^ 
nue  more  or  lefs  through  all  our  livesi.     Our  whole 
race  then  is  plainly  degenerate,  fihful  and  guilty 
before  God,  and  are  under  fome  tokens  of  his 
anger. 


ALLEGORT 

ON    THE 

ABUSE    OF     RICHES, 

/^HREMYLUS,  who  was  an  old  and  a  good 
^^  man,  and  withal  exceeding  poor,  being  defir- 
pus  to  leave  fome  riches  to  his  fon,  confults  the 
oracle  of  Apollo  upon  the  fubjeQ.     The  oracle 

bids 
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bids  hitn  follow  the  firfl  man  he  (hould  fee  upoi^ 

b\s   going  'out  of  the    temple.     The   perfon  hOi# 

chanced  to  fee  was  to  appeal ance  an  old,  fordid, 

blind  man ;  but  upon  his  following  him  from  place 

to  place,  he  at  laft  found  by  his  own  confeffion, 

ihat  be  was  Plutus,  the  God  of  riches,  and  that  he 

was  juft  come  out  of  the  houfe  of  a  mifer.     Plutus 

further  told  him,  that  when  he  was  a  boy,  he  ufed 

to  declare,  that  as  foon  as  he  came  to  age,  he  would 

diflnbute  wealth  to  none  but  virtuous  and  juft  men; 

upon  which  Jupiter,  confidcring  the  pernicious 

confcquence  of  fuch  a  refoluiion,  took  his  fight 

away  from  him,  and  left  him  to  flroll  about  the 

world  in  the  blind  condition  wherein   Chremylus 

beheld  him.     With  much  ado  Chrcmylus  prcvaiU 

cd  upon  him  to  go  to  his  houfc,  where  he  .met  an 

old  woman  in  a  tattered  raiment,  who  had  been 

bis  gucft  for  many  years,  and  whofe  name  was 

Poverty.     The  old  woman  refufing  to  turn  out  fp 

eafily  as  be  would  have  her,  he  threatened  to  ba- 

jiifli  her  not  only  from  his  own  houfe,  but  out  of 

the  Icingdpm,  if  fjie  made  any  ipore  words  upon 

the   matter.     |*ov€fty,  on  this  cccafion,  plead^ 

ber  caufc  very  notably,  and  rcprefcnts  to  her  old 

landlord,  that  fhould  (he  be  driven  out  of  the 

fountry,  j^U  their  trades,  arts,  and  fciencej,  would 

l>c  driven  out  with  hor;  and  that  if  every  one  was 

ficbj   they  would  uever  be  fupplied  with  thofe 

pomps^ 
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pomps,  ornaments,  arj(J  convem^rKies  of  life,  which 
made  riches  dtfirable.  She  likewife  reprefente^ 
*to  him  the  feveral  advantages  which  fhe  beft.iwed, 
upon  her  votaries,  in  regard  to  their  fhapc,  their 
health,  and  their  aftivity,  by  preferving  them  from 
gouts,  dropfies,  unwieldinef$,  and  intemperance^ 
But  whatever  ihc  had  tQ  fay  for  herfelf>  fhe  wasa( 
laft  forced  to  troop  off.  Chremylus  immediately 
confidcrqd  how  he  might  reftore  Plutus  to  his  fight; 
audi  in  order  to  it,  conveyed  him  to  the  temple  of 
iEfeulapius,  who  was  famous  for  cures  and  miracles^ 
of  this  nature.  By  this  means  the  Deity  recover- 
<:d  his  eyes,  and  began  to  make  a  ^ight  ufe  of  theniji 
by  enriching;  every  one  that  was  diftinguiited  by 
piety  towards  the  Gods,  and  juftice  towards  mena 
and  at  the  fame  time  by  taking  away  his  gifts  from, 
the  impious  ai>d  undeferving.  This  produced  fe- 
veral merry  incidents,  till  at  laft  Mercury  defcend- 
ed  with  great  complaints  from  the  Gods,  that  fince 
the  good  men  were  grown  rich,  they  had  received 
no  facrifices,  which  is  confirmed  by  the  pried  of 
Jupiter,  who  remonftrates  that  fince  the  late  inno- 
vation, he  was  reduced  to  a  ftarving  condition,  ancj 
could  not  live  upon  his  office.  Ghremylus,  wha 
in  the  beginning  was  religious  in  his  poverty,  at 
laft  makes  a  propofal,  which  was  reliflied  by  ^11 
the  good  men,  who  were  now  grown  rich  as  well 
as  bimfelfj  that  they  (hould  cg^rry   Plutus  in  ^ 

folemix 
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folemn    proccffion  to  the  tempk^  a«id  inftal  hini 
in  the  place  of  Jupiter. 

This  allegory  may  iftftru^  mankind  itr*  two 
points^  firft,  as  it  vindicates  the  conduQ:  of  Provi- 
dence in  its  ordinary  diftribution  of  wealth;  and 
in  the  next  place,  as  if  fhews  the  great  tendency 
of  riches  to  corrupt  the  morals  of  thofe  who  pof- 
fcfs  them. 


• 


RELAXATIOJ^ 

AFTER  THE 

FATIGUES    or   WAR} 

OR,    THE 
I^hilofophyqf an  H*'ERO. 
•WRITTEN  BY  THE  KING  of  PRUSSIA. 

BY  cherub  Hope  the  bofom  fir'd. 
Supports  a  lover's  ardent  pains; 
Zeal  is  by  recompence  infpir'd, 

And  powV  authority  maintains. 
The  weak  by  .prudence  ftrengih  o'erthrowSj 

Credit  by  .probity  4s  gain'd, 
W^hilc    Heav'n-bora  .health  from  temperance 
flows. 
And  wit  is  by  contei):.  ruIUio'd; 

By 
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By  eafe  the  bleflings  of  content  we  gain^ 
nd  eafe  by  fair  oeconomy  obtain. 
An  even  (o\i\,  and  gentle  mind, 

A  foft,  bewitching,  namelefs  grace^ 
i  value  more  in  woman-kind^ 

Than  all  the  beauties  of  the  face. 
I  love  the  author  who  declares 

The  honeft  truth,  in  humble  ftyle, 
Before  the  man  who  artful  dares. 

With  fpecious  words  our  ears  begfuile. 
Wouldft  thou  be  happy,  then  this  truth  believe^ 
Virtue  wilt  joys  impart  when  fcience  will  deceive. 
Health  before  riches  I  admire, 

Ancl  friend  (hip  more  than  weak-eyed  pity* 
Repofe  than  profit  more  defire, 

And  prudence  it)ore  than  to  be  witty. 
A  fnug  cftatcj  from  mortgage  free, 

A  little  garden  to  improve, 
A.  table  fmall  but  neat  to  fee, 
A  little  lafs  who  well  can  lovd: 
Thefe  are  the  things  can  real  joy  impart, 
And  fill  with  foft  content  the  human  heart 
Give  me,  when  winter  fnows  defcend,  . . 
And  ftorms  confine  me  to  my  horae^ 
From  colds  and  illnefs  to  defend, 

A  blazing  fire  in  little  room  ; 
In  little  glafles  good  old  wine. 

Wherewith  my  chofen  friends  to  treat) 

And 
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KuA  epicures  love  well  to  dine 
Off  little  plates  of  richeft  meat: 
And  thus»  with  all  my  reafon  am  I  taught^ 
Too  much  oF  any  thing  is  good  for  nought* 
Too  much  reft  our  genius  dulls, 

Too  much  love  difturbs  the  brain. 
Too  much  learning  makes  us  fools^ 
Too  much  bus'nefs  gives  us  paim 
Too*  much  phyfic  makes  us  worfe, 

From  too  much  cunning  cheating  growSi 
Too  much  vigour  is  a  curfe. 

From  too  much  faving  av'ricc  flows. 
Too  much  courage  makes  us  rafli. 

From  too  much  riches  trouble  fpringSi 
Too  great  honours  are  but  trafh, 

Too  much  pleafure  Gcknefs  brings. 
By  too  much  confidence  we  lofe  ; 

From  too  much  wit  what  mifchiefs  rife; 
Too  much  freedom's  an  abiife, 

Too  much  good-Dature  is  not  wife. 
Too  miich  politenefs  is  a  thrall; 
Yet  all  thefe  things  we  bleflings  call. 
But  if  we  rightly  \yill  attend, 
On  Nothing  all  our  a3s  depend. 
Nothing  holds  aloft  the  fcales, 
And  o'er  cv'ry  thing  prevails; 
Nothing  makes  us  dangers  dare^ 
Nothing  makes  us  oft  defpair; 

M  On 
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On  nothing  all  our  efforts  turn. 
For  nothing  oft  our  bofoms  burn; 
War  from  nothing  fprings;  and  love. 
All  thy  joys  a  nothing  prove. 


O    N 

SYMPATHY  AND  TENDERNESS. 

OBJECTS  of  diftrefs,  and  fights  of  mifery,  for 
the  mod  part,  affefl  and  melt  the  mind: 
there  is  a  natural  compaflion  in  almoft  every  heart; 
and  I  think,  upon  a  fair  furvey,  we  may  pronounce 
our  country,  in  general,  not  deficient  in  this  amia« 
ble  virtue.  Indeed  our  many  public  and  pdvate 
charities  are  ftriking  proofs  of  its  prevalence.  Hu- 
manity certainly  ought  to  be  much  cultivated,  as 
it  is  the  feed  of  almoft  every  thing  excellent  and 
praife-worthy  :  from  humanity  fprings  every  prof- 
peftof  real  bappinefs;  ia  proportion  to  the  efteem 
which  arifes  from  the  exertion  of  it,  are  ouraver- 
fion  and  diflike  of  thofe  who  feem  deficient  in  it, 
I  am  a  little  peculiar,  you  muft  know>  in  my  judg- 
ment  of  men  and  things;  and  it  will,  perhaps,  be 
thought  a  proof  of  it,  that  I  generally  put  the  com- 
panion of  my  acquaintance  to  the  teft,.  before  L 
admit  them  to  any  degree  of  confidence  and  ef* 
teem;  to  which  I  will  never  admit  any  man,  whom 

I  find 
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1  find  deficient  in  this  diftingulfhing  virtue  of  the 

human  fpecies.    I  am  drawn  into  thefe  reflcftions, 

by   an   accidental  converfation  laft  night  with  a 

lady,  Whofe  peffon  and  manners^  at  iirft  attra6ted 

no  unfavourable  notice;  but  the  chit-chat  had  not 

long  gone  round,  before  (he  began  to  tell  us,  that 

(he  had  that  day  been  at  Bedlam,  to  fee  the  mad 

people  there.     As  I  did  not  perceive  any  tender 

emotions  upon  this  declaration,  I  could  not  help 

faying  with  fome  furprize,    "  And  is  it  poffible. 

Madam,  that  a  lady  like  you,  could  vifit,  with 

any  degree  of  pleafure,  fo  melancholy  and  horrid 

an  abode."-: — "  O  yes!    (replied  fhe  with  a  fmile) 

■  I  aflure  you  I  was  highly  entertained:  I  met  with 

Xome  very  amufing  objects,  and   I  heard  a  great 

many  excellent  flories;  and  was  vaftly  delighted 

with  the  humour  of  the  mad  folks." — "  Impoffible, 

furely,  (replied  I)  can  it  give  delight  to  a  tender 

female  mind,  whofe  Bril  recommendation  is  win-. 

ning    foftnefs,  compafTion,  and  mildncfs,    to  fee 

human  nature  fo  debafed !    to  fee  the  noble  and 

godlike  foul  fo  overthrown  !  fo  fee  fellow-creatures 

diftrefled  beneath  the  mod  grievous  of  all  afHifti- 

onsl   can  this  give  pleafure  to  a  female  mind!  nay, 

to  any  mind!    Permit  me  to  repeat,  furely  this  is 

impoffible!" 

The 

M2 
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TI"'*  ^adv  of  tl..c  houfe  perceiving  that  I  delu 
ver  ci  .nvk'lf  with  fome  earnednefs  and  gravity, 
and  fearin.;,  I  fuppofc,  left  the  difpute  might  in- 
terfere with  the  gaiety  and  gcx>d-hunriour  of  the 
company*  turned  the  converfation  vith  a  fmile, 
and  ordered  the  card  tables.  I  play'd  my  rubber^ 
and  retired,  chagrined,  I  freely  confefs,  to  fee  fo 
fair  a  form  (for  the  young  lady  vas  ftrikingly 
beautiful)  fq,  utterly  devoid  of  that  beft  and  moft 
lafting  beauty,  a  fympathctic  mind.  *^  What  hope 
(faid  I  to  myfelf)  is  there,  that  any. man  fliould 
find  in  fuch  a  woman,  the  tender  a,nd  affe8ionate 
wife, 

"  The  life's  companion^  and  the  fofier /riend:^ 
What  hope,  that  the  amiable  and  endearing  mo^ 
ther  fhould  fpeak  from  thofe  eyes  with  incxprcfli^ 
ble  fweetnefjj,  when  hanging  over  the  Httle  darling' 
of  her  foul,  and  pre  Tenting  the  fnowy  bofom  for 
the  loved  infant's  nourifhment:  furcly  if  the  ladies  . 
defire  to  engage  hearts,  they  fhould  be  careful  to  - 
fhcw  that  they  have  hearts  tliemfelves:  a  heartlefs 
facrifice  was  a  prodigy  among  the  ancients:  a  heart- 
Jef^  woman  is  fit  only  to  fill  the  arms  of  aCofTaclv.' 

It  fhould  certainly  be  a  prime  care  in  parents, 
to  cultivate  this  generous  virtue  of  co.mpalTiop  in 
their  children,  A  cruel  and  unfeeling  temper  is 
much  more  early  and  ealily  fixed  than  we  are  aware 

of. 


out  ilie  cycs  of  a  quail,  wliich  had  fallen  intql 
a.uls.  Ihc)  tliMiioht,  that  fo  favage  a  difpo^ 
n  in  a  child,  difcovered  fo  early,  would  make 
e  flcp5  towards  the  worft  ferocity  in  the  man; 
rhcreforc  wifc-lv  determined  to  free  their  flaie 
1  fo  dangerous  an  objeft.  A  parent  ought  to 
•  care  ti>  imprint  every  pleafing  notion  of  com^ 
ion  and  tendernefs  on  the  minds  of  their  chiU 


have  only  to  obfcrve  farther,  that  it  furprifcs 
to  thinks  that  a  permiflion  fhould  fo  generally 
jivcn  to  fee  the  miferahle  objefts  in  Bedlam : 
TOW  the  gentlemen  of  the  faculty  aflcrt,  that  is 
iiffcrence  to  the  objefcb  thcmfclves:  I  prefume 
to  oppofe  the  fentimcnts  of  fuch  refpcQable 
hns.  But  I  am  more  furprifed,  that  fuch  num- 
;  in  their  right  fenfes  arc  found,  who  take  a 
furc  in  vifiting  thefe  forrowful  abodes!  pay, 
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derftanding,  and^ut  up  in  a  dark  and  difmal  cell, 
Jike  thefe,  thy  baplefs  fellow-crcaturcs!**  The 
reply  of  one  of  the  madmen  to  a  pcrfon,  in  Bed« 
lam,  fliews,  I  think,  that  they  are  not  utterly  un«i. 
a(Fe6ied,  and  will  remain,  I  hope,  as  a  memento 
"with  fome,  not  to  treat  them  with  impropriety  and 
inhumanity:  A  young  man  came  to  the  cell,  and 
putting  his  face  to  the  bars,  interrogated  the  mad-' 
man,  why  he  was  put  in  there?  the  madman  fixed 
his  eyes  upon  him^  and  looking  with  ineffable  con* 
tempt,  turned  away :  the  young  man  repeated  his 
queftion,  with  fome  clamorous  infult:'  the  mad« 
man  rofe  and  advanced  towards  him,  upon  which 
the  perfon  fpit  in  his  face,  and  laughing,  again  re- 
newed his  interrogatory,  "  For  what  was  you  put 
into  this  cell  ?*'  The  madman,  with  calm  difdain^ 
ftooped  down,  took  up  fome  of  the  ftraw  whereon 
he  lay,  wiped  the  fpittle  with  it  from  off  his  face, 
and  fmiling.faid,  **  You  afk,  why  I  was  put  into 
this  difmal  cell;  I'll  tell  you.  Sir:— It  was  for  the 
lofs  of  that,  which  God  Almighty  never  gave  you, 
or  you  wou'd  not  have  treated  me  with  fuch  in-, 
dignity." — To  the  honour  of  the  Governors,  of 
Bedlam,  it  may  be  obferved,  the  above  cuftoil) 
^las  been  lately  difcontinued, 

ODE 
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OJDJE    to    DESPAIR. 

THOU  fpeftre  of  terrific  mien, 
Lord  of  the  hopelefs  heart  and  hollow  eye, 
In  whofe  fierce  train  each  form  is  feen 
That  drives  (ick  reafon  to  infanity ! 
I  woo  thee  with  unufual  prayer, 
••  Grinv-vifag'd,  comfortlefs  Defpair:" 
Approach;  in  me  a*willing  viflim  find. 
Who  feeks  thine  iron  fway — and  calls  thee  kind  f 

Ah !  hide  for  ever  from  my  fight 
The  faithlefs  flatterer  Hope — whofe  pencil,  gay, 
Portrays  fome  vifion  of  delight. 
Then  bids  the  fairy  tablet  fade  away; 
While  in  dire  contraft,  to  mine  eyes 
Thy  phantoms,  yet  more  hideous  rife. 
And   memory  draws,  .  from    pleafure's  withered 
flower, 

Corrofive  for  the  heart — of  fatal  power! 

• 

I  bid  the  traitor  Love  adieu ! 

Who  to  this  fond,  believing  bofom  came, 

A  gueft  infidious,  and  untrue. 

With  pity's  foothing  voice — in  friend  (hip's  name. 

The  wounds  he  gave,  nor  time  (hall  cure. 

Nor  reafon  teach  me  to  endure. 

And  to  that  breaft  mild  patience  pleads  in  vain. 

Which  feels  tl^  curfe— of  meriting  its  pain,    ,. 

Yet 
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Vet  not  to  me^  tremendous  power? 
Thy  word  of  fptriuwounding  pangs  imparf^ 
With  which,  in  dark  con\  iciion's  hour, 
Thou  ftrik'ft  the  guilty  unrepentant  heart! 
fiut,  of  illuHon  long  the  fport^ 
That  dreary,  tranquil  gloom  I  court, 
Where  my  pad  errors  I  may  flill  deplore. 
And  dream  of  long-loft  happinefs  no  more  I 

To  thee  I  give  this  tortur'd  breaft. 

Where  hope  arifes  but  to  fofter  pain; 

Ah!  lull  its  agonies  to  reft! 

Ah !  let  me  never  be  deCeiv'd  again  I 

But  callous,  in  thy  deep  repofe 

BehoId»  in  long  array»  the  woes 

Of  the  dread  future,  calm  and  undifmay'd, 

*Till  I  may  claim  the  hope — that  fliall  not  fade ! 


ESSAY 

On  Delicacy  of  Se7itiment. 

nr^HE  charafter  of  delicacy  of  fcntiment,  fo 
-*•  eftecmed  at  prefent,  fcems  to  have  been  un- 
known to  the  ancients.  It  is  certainly  a  great  re« 
finement  on  humanity.  Refinements  were  never 
attended  to  in  the  earlier  ages,  when  the  occupa- 

tions 
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lions  of  war,  and  the  wants  of  unimproved  life, 
left  little  opportunity,  and  lefs  inclination,  for 
fanciful  enjoyments.  Dangers  and  diftrcfs  require 
ftrength  of  mind,  and  ncceffarily  exclude  an  at- 
tention to  thofe  delicacies,  which,  while  they  pleafe, 
in&Uibly  enervate. 

That  tendernefs  which  is  amiable  in  a  flate  of 
perfefi  civilization,  is  defpifed  as  a  weaknefs 
among  unpolifhed  nations.  Shocked  at  the  fmaU 
left  circumftanccs  which  are  difagreeable,  it  can- 
not fupport  the  idea  of  danger  and  alarm.  Like- 
wife,  from  exercifing  the  cruelties  which  are  fome- 
tlmes  politically  neceflary  in  a  rude  ftate,  it  darts 
with  horror  from  the  fight,  and  at  the  defcription 
of  them.  It  delights  in  the  calm  occupations  of 
rural  life,  and  would  gladly  refign  the  fpear  and 
the  fhield  for  the  fhepherd's  crook,  and  the  lover's 
garland.  But  in  an  uninformed  community,  where 
conftant  dangers  require  conftant  defence,  thofe 
difpofitions  which  delight  in  retirement  and  eafe 
will  be  treated  with  general  contempt;  and  no 
temper  of  mind  which  is  defpifed  will  be  long  epi- 
demical. 

The  ancient  Greeks  and  Romans  were  the  moft 
civilized  people  on  the  earth.  They,  however, 
were  unacquainted  with  that  extreme  delicacy  of 
fendment  which  is  become  fo  univerfally  prevalent 
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in  modern  times. — Perhaps  forac  reafonable  caufes 
may  be  afligned.  The  Stoic  philofophy  endea« 
voured  to  introduce  a  total  apathy,  and  though  it 
was  not  embraced  in  all  its  rigidity  by  the  vulgar, 
yet  it  had  a  fufficient  number  of  votaries  todiffufe 
a  general  tafte  for  an  infenfibility.  It  perhaps  ori- 
giiially  meant  no  more  than  to  teach  men  to  go- 
vern their  affeftions  by  the  dictates  of  reafon;  but 
as  a  natural  want  of  feeling  produced  the  fame  ef- 
feds  as  a  rational  regulation  of  the  paffions,  it  foon 
pafled  among  the  vulgar  for  what  it  could  lay  no 
claim  to, — a  philofophical  indifference. 

That  refpedful  attention  to  women,  which  in 
modern  times  is  called  gallantry,  was  not  to  be 
found  amongft  the  ancients.  Women  were  looked 
upon  as  inferior  beings,  whofe  only  duty  was  to 
contribute  to  pleafurc,  and  fuperintend  domellic 
oeconomy.  It  was  not  till  the  days  of  chivalry  that 
men  (hewed  the  defire  of  pleafing  the  fofter  fex, 
which  feems  to  allow  them  a  fuperiority.  This 
deference  to  women  refines  the  manners,  and  foft- 
ens  the  temper;  and  it  is  no  wonder  that  the  an- 
cients, who  admitted  no  women  to  their  focial 
converfations,  (hould  acquire  a  roughnefs  of  man- 
ners incompatible  with  delicacy  of  fentiment. 

Men  who  a6led,  thought,  and  fpoke,  like  the 
ancients,  were  unqueilionably  furnifhed  by  nature 

with 
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"With  every  feeling  in  great  perfcClion.  But  their 
mode  of  education  contributed  rather  to  harden 
than  mollify  their  hearts.  Politics  and  war  were 
the  fule  general  objefts.  Ambition,  it  is  well 
known,  renders  all  other  paffions  fubfervient  to 
iifclf :  and  the  youth  who  had  been  accuflomed  to 
military  difcipline,  and  had  endured  the  hardfhips 
of  a  campaign^  though  he  might  yield  to  the  aU 
Jurements  of  pleafure^  would  not  have  time  to  at- 
tend to  the  refinements  of  delicacy.  But  the  mo- 
dern foldier,  in  the  prefent  mode  of  ccndufling 
war,  is  not  compelled  to  undergo  many  perfonal 
hardfhipsji^  either  in  the  preparation  for  his  profef- 
fion,  or  in  the  exercife  of  it.  Commerce,  but 
little  known  to  many  ancient  nations^  gives  the 
moderns  an  opportunity  of  acquiring  opulence 
without  much  difficulty  or  danger;  and  the  infinite 
numbers  who  inherit  this  opulence,  in  order  to 
pafs  away  life  with  eafe,  have  recourfc  to  the  va* 
rious  arts  of  exciting  pleafure.  The  profeffions  of 
divinity  and  law  leave  fufficient  time,  opportunity, 
and  inclination  to  mod  of  their  profeflbrs,  to  pur- 
fuc  every  amufement  and  gratification.  The  ge- 
neral plan  of  modern  education,  which,  among 
the  liberal,' confifts  of  the  ftudy  of  the  poets  and 
(entimental  writer*,  contributes,  perhaps  nK)re 
than  all  other  caufes,  to  humanize  the  hear^,  and 
refine  the  fentiments:  for  at  the  period  when  cdu- 
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cation  is  commenced,  the  heart  ismoft  fufceptible 
of  impreffion* 

Whatever  difpofition  tends  to  foften,  without 
weakening  the  mind,  mull  be  cherifhed ;  and  it 
mud  be  allowed,  that  delicacy  of  fentiment,  on 
this  fide  the  extreme,  adds  greatly  to  the  happinefs 
of  mankind,  by  difFufingan  univerfal  benevolence. 
It  teaches  men  to  feel  for  others  as  for  themfelves; 
il  difpofes  us  to  rejoice  with  the  happy,  and,  by 
partaking,  toincreafe  their  pleafure.  It  frequently 
excludes  the  malignant  paffions,  which  are  the 
fources  of  the  greateft  miferies  in  life.  It  excites 
a  pleafing  fenfation  in  our  own  breaft,  which,  if 
its  duration  be  confidered,  may  be  placed  among 
the  higheft  gratifications  of  fenfe.  The  only  ill 
confequence  that  can  be  apprehended  from  it  is, 
an  effeminacy  of  mind,  which  may  difqualify  us 
for  vigorous  purfuits  s^nd  ms^nly  exertions. 

In  the  moft  fuccefsful  co'urfe  of  life,  obftacles 
will  impede,  and  difagreeable  circumftances  dif-r 
guft.  To  bear  thefe  without  feeling  them,  is  fome- 
times  necefiary  in  the  right  conduft  of  life;  but 
he  who  is  tremblingly  alive  all  over,  and  whofe 
fenfibility  approaches  to  forenefs,  avoids  the  con- 
teft  on  which  he  knows  he  muft  be  hurt.  He  feels 
injuries  never  committed;  and  refents  affronts  ne- 
ver 
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ver  intended.  Difgufted  with  men  and  mannersi 
he  either  feeks  retirement  to  indulge  bis  melan* 
choly,  or,  weakened  by  continual  chagrin,  he 
condu3s  himfelf  with  folly  and  imprudence. 

How  then  fhall  we  avoid  the  extreme  of  a  dif. 
pofition,  which,  in  the  due  medium,  is  produQive 
of  the  moft  falutary  confequences  ?  In  this  excefs, 
as  well  as  all  others,  reafon  mud  be  called  in  to 
moderate.  Senfibility  muft  not  be  permitted  to 
fink  us  into  that  ftate  of  indolence  which  effe£lu« 
ally  reprefents  thofe  manly  fentiments  that  may 
very  well  confift  with  the  moft  delicate.  The 
greateft  mildnefs  is  commonly  united  with  the 
greateft  fortitude  in  the  true  hero.  Tendernefs, 
joined  with  rcfolution,  form,  indeed,  a  finifhed 
charaQer. 

The  afFeSation  of  great  fenfibility  is  extremely 
common.  It  is,  however,  as  odious  as  the  reality 
is- amiable.  It  renders  a  man  contemptible,  and 
^  woman  ridiculous.  Inftead  of  relieving  the  af- 
fli£ied,  which  is  the  neceflary  efFeft  of  genuine 
fympathy,  acharafter  of  this  fort  flies  from  mifery, 
to  fliew  that  it  is  too  delicate  to  fupport  the  fight 
of  diftrefs. — The  appearance  of  a  toad,  or  the 
jolting  of  a  carriage,  will  caufe  a  paroxyfm  of  fear.  ^ 
But  it  is  remarkable,  that  this  delicacy  and  ten«  '  m 
dernefs  often  difappear  in  folitude,  and  the  pre-       1^ 

tender         ■ 
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tender  to  uncommon  fenfibilily  is  frequently  found, 
in  the  abi'ence  of  witneflcs,  to  be  uncomraonly 
unfeeling. 

To  have  received  a  tender  heart  from  the  hand 
of  Nature,  is  to  have  received  the  means  of  the 
greateft  bleffings.  To  have  guided  it  by  the  dic- 
tates of  reafon,  is  to  have  aQed  up  to  ihe  dignity 
of  human  nature,  and  to  have  obtained  that  hap. 
pinefs  of  which  the  heart  was  conftiiuted  tuicepti* 
ble.  May  a  temper,  thus  laudable  in  itlcif,  never 
be  rendered  contemptijle  by  affectation^  or  ufe^ 
lefs  by  negleft ! 


ACCOUNT  OF 
A  SIJ^GULAR  CHARACTER. 

THE  village  of  Threlkeld,  in  Cumberland,  a 
curacy,  was  once  in  the  poffeffion  of  a  cler* 
gyman  remarkable  for  the  oddity  of  his  charaSer. 
This  gentleman,  by  name  Alexander  Naughley, 
was  a  native  of  Scotland. 

The  cure  in  his  time  was  very  poor,  only  eight 
pounds  fixteen  fliillings  yearly ;  but,  as  he  lived 
the  life  of  a  Diogenes,  it  was  enough.  His  drefs 
was  mean  and  even  beggarly :  he  lived  alone,  with* 

out 
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out  a  fervant  to  do  the  meaneft  drudgery  for  himj 
his  vifluals  he  cooked  himrelf,  not  very  elegantly 
VN  e  may  luppofe :  bis  bed  was  draw,  with  only  two 
blankets."*— But  with  all  thefe  outward  marks  of  a 
floven,  no  man  pofTefled  a  greater  genius;  bis  wit 
was  ready»  his  fatire  keen  and  undaunted,  and  his 
learning  extenfive;  add  to  this»  that  he  was  a  fa- 
cetious and  agreeable  companion;  and  though 
generally  fond  of  the  deepeft  retirement,  would 
unbend  among  company,  and  become  the  chief 
promoter  of  mirth.  He  had  an  excellent  library, 
and  at  his  death,  left  behind  him  feveral  manu. 
fcripts,  on  various  fubjeflb,  and  of  very  great 
merit.  Thefe  confifted  of,  a  Treatife  on  Alge- 
bra,  Conic  Seftions,  Spherical  Trigonometry,  and 
other  Mathematical  pieces.  He  had  written  fome 
poetry,  but  mod  of  this  he  dcftroyrd  b<  f  )re  his 
death.  His  other  produQions  would  have  (hared 
the  fame  fate,  had  they  n;  t  been  kept  from  bin* 
by  a  perfon  to  whom  he  had  entrufted  them.  The 
(late  they  were  found  in  is  fcarcely  lefs  extraordi- 
nary than  his  other  oddities;  being  written  upon 
fixty  loofc  fheets  tied  together  with  a  fhoeraaker's 
waxed  thread. 

Mr.  Naughley  never  was  married;  but  having 
once  fome  thoughts  of  entering  into  that  (late,  be 
was  rejeded  by  the  fair  one  to  whom  he  paid  bis. 
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addrefles.  Enraged  at  this  difappointment,  and  to 
prevent  the  fair  fex  from  having  any  further  in- 
fluence over  him,  he  caftrated  himfelf,  giving  for 
his  reafon,  "  If  thy  right  eye  oflFend  thee,  &c/* 
In  confequence  of  this  operation  he  grew  prodi- 
gioufly  fat,  and  his  Voice,  which  was  naturally 
good,  improved  very  much,  and  continued  dur- 
ing his  life.  He  died  April  30th,  1756,  at  the 
age  of  76,  having  ferved  this  curacy  forty-fcven 
years. 

Among  the  extraordinary  anecdotes  related  of 
him,  the  Dean,  in  the  courfe  of  his  peregrination, 
vifiting  Mr.  Naughley,  upon  entering  into  his 
houfe,  found  great  fault  with  every  article  of  his 
drefs,  furniture,  and  all  parts  of  his  dwelling.-^ 
The  Dean  being  about  to  depart,  Mr.  Naughley 
flopped  him,  faying,  "  Dean,  you  have  not  fecn 
the  moft  valuable  part  of  my  furniture.'*  The 
Dean  looked,  but  could  not  perceive  any  thing 
even  decent.  "  Ah,'*  faid  Mr.  Naughley,  '<  there 
is  contentment  peeping  out  of  every  corner  of  my 
cot,  and  you  cannot  fee  her.  I  fuppofe  you  are 
not  acquainted  with  her?  Upon  the  walls  of  your 
lordly  manfion,  and  in  your  bedchamber,  is  writ- 
ten. Dean  and  Chapter;  after  that,  Bifhop.  No 
thought  of  thefe  here;  nor  ladies,  nor  equipage. 
Contentment  keeps  them  off.**     Mr.  Naughley 

then 
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t\\en  repeated  to  him  ihepalTage  in  Horace,— ^(?c 
erat  in  votis,  modus  agri  non  ita  magnus^  ^c.  A 
little  farm,  and  a  pleafant  clear  fpring,  a  garden, 
and  a  grove — were  the  utmoft  of  my  wifh.  Hea- 
ven, in  its  bounty,  has  exceeded  my  hopes;  it  has 
given  me  contentnient. 


A  MAN  PERISHING  in  the  SNOW, 

WITH    REFLECTIONS 

On  the  MISERIES  of  Human  Life. 

(THOMSON.) 

AS  thus  the  fnows  arife;  and  foul,  and  fierce^ 
All  winter  drives  along  the  darkened  air; 
In  bis  own  loofe-revolving  fields  the  fwaia 
Difafter'd  (lands:  fees  other  hills  afcend, 
Of  unknown  joylefs  brow!  and  other  fcenes. 
Of  horrid  profped,  fhag  the  track Icfs  plain: 
Nor  finds  the  river,  nor  the  foreft,  hid 
Beneath  the  formlefs  wild ;  but  wanders  on 
From  hill  to  dale,  ftill  more  and  more  aftray; 
Impatient  flouncing  thro*  the  drifted  heaps^ 
Stung  with  the  thoughts  of  home;  the  thoughts  of 

home 
Rufli  on  his  nerves,  and  call  their  vigour  forth 
In  many  z  vain  attempt.    How  fiaks  his  foul! 

O  What 
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W^hat  black  dcfpair,  v/hat  horror  fills  the  heart! 
When  for  the  dufky  fpot,  which  fancy  feign'd 
His  tufted  cottage  rifing  thro'  the  fnow, 
He  meets  the  roughnefs  of  the  middle  wade. 
Far  from  thfc  tracks  and  bleft  abode  of  man ; 
While  round  him  night  refiftlefs  clofes  fall, 
And  every  tempeft,  howlipg  o'er  his  head^ 
Renders  the  favage  wildernefs  more  wild. 
Then  throng  the  bufy  fhapes  into  his  mind, 
Of  cover'd  pits;  unfathomably  deep, 
A  dire  defcent !  beyond  the  power  of  froft. 
Of  faithlefs  bogs,  of  precipices  huge. 
Smoothed  up  with  fnow;    and,  what  is  land,  un* 

known. 
What  water,  of  the  ftill  unfrozen  fpring. 
In  the  loofe  marfh  or  folitary  lake, 
Where  the  frefh  fountain  from  the  bottom  boils. 
Thefe  check  his  fearful  fteps,  and  down  he  fink$ 
Beneath  the  fhelter  of  the  fhapelefs  drift, 
Thinking  o'er  all  the  bitterncfs  of  deaths 
Mix'd  with  the  tender  anguifh^  nature  (hoots 
Thro'  the  wrung  bofom  of  the  dying  man. 
His  wife,  his  children,  and  his  friends  unfeen. 
In  vain  for  him  th'  officious  wife  prepares 
The  fire  fair-blazing,  and  the  veftment  warm; 
In  vain  his  little  children,  peeping  out 
Into  the  mingling  ftorm,  demand  their  fire. 
With  tears  of  artlefs  innocence.    Alas! 

Nor 
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Nor  wife,  nor  children,  no  more  fhall  he  behold^ 
Nor  friends,  n©r  facred  home.    On  every  nerve 
The  deadly  winter  feis^es;    (huts  up  fenfe; 
And,  o*er  his  inmoft  vitals  creeping  cold, 
Lay^})im  along  the  fnows,  4  ftifFened  corpfe, 
Siretch'd  out,  and  bleaching  in  the  northern  blaft. 

Ah  little  think  the  gay  licentious  proud, 
Whom  pleafure,  power,  and  affluence  furfound; 
They,  who  their  thoughtlcfs  hours  in  gicidy  ipirth. 
And  wanton,  often  cruel,  riot  wafte ; 
Ah  little  think  they,  while  they  dance  along^ 
How  many  feel,  this  very  moment,  death 
And  all  the  fad  variety  of  pain ; 
How  many  fink  in  the  devouring  flood. 
Or  more  devouring  fl^me;  how  many  bleed. 
By  (hameful  variance  betwixt  man  and  man: 
How  many  pine  in  want,  and  dungeon  glooms ; 
Shut  from  the  common  air,  and  common  ufe 
Of  their  own  liipbs:  how  many  drink  the  cup 
Of  baleful  grief,  or  eat  the  bitter  bread 
Of  mifery :  fore  pierc'd  by  wintry  winds, 
How  many  (brink  into  the  fordid  hut 
Of  cheerlefs  poverty :  how  many  (hake 
With  all  the  fiercer  tortures  of  the  mipd. 
Unbounded  pafiion,  madnefs,  guilt,  remorfe ; 
Whence  tumbled  headlong  from  the  height  of  life^ 
Tbey  furni{h  matter  for  the  tragic  mufe : 
|Lven  in  the  vale,  where  wildom  loves^  to  dwells 
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With  fnendfhip,  peace,  and  contemplation  joined, 
How  many,  rack'd  with  honeft  paflTions,  droop 
In  deep  rctir'd  diftrefs :  how  many  ftand 
Around  tl.e  dcath-bed  of  their  dearcft  friends. 
And   point  the  parting  anguilh. — Thought  fon4 

man 
Of  thefe,  and  all  the  thoufand  namelefs  ills 
That  one  incelTant  druggie  render  life, 
One  fcene  of  toil,  of  fuffering,  and  of  fate. 
Vice  in  his  high  career  would  ftand  appall'd. 
And  heedlcfs  rambling  impulfe  learn  to  think  ; 
The  confcious  heart  of  charity  would  warm. 
And  her  wide  wifli  benevolence  dilate; 
The  focial  tear  would  rife,  the  focial  figh; 
And  into  clear  perfeftion,  gradual  blifs, 
Refining  ftill,  the  focial  pafTions  work. 


AJ^E  C  DO  T  E 

O  F 

FREDERICK   the  GREAT, 

LATE  KING  OF  PRUSSIA. 

TTIS  Majesty  being  incognito  at  Amfterdam, 
-^  -**-  wifhed  to  fpeak  to  a  banker  who  was  to  pay 
him  a  confiderablc  fum  of  money.    He  therefore 

vent 
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went  to  hishoufe;  but  not  finding  him  at  home^ 
the  banker's  vife  faid  he  would  foon  be  back,  and 
if  he  chofe  he  might  wait  in  the  parlour,  the  door 
of  which  {he  opened.    The  King,  who  did  not  dif- 
cover  himfelf  to  the  lady,  accepted  the  propofal; 
but  was  not  in  the  lead  aware  of  the  compliment 
he  was  going  to  receive ;  for  fhe  begged  him  to 
leave  his  {hoes at  the  door.    The  King  fcraped  and 
wiped  them  as  clean  as  poflible;  but  all  in  vain; — 
he  w^s  at  laft  obliged  to  fubmit  to  the  ceremony. 
The   lady  was  not  polite  enough  to  ftay  with  him 
•till  her  hufoand  returned,  which  was  (hortly  after, 
and  who  was  much  aftonifhed  to  fee  the  monarch. 
under  his  roof;    but  was  near  finking  with  fhame 
when  he  faw  him  without  his  {hoes.    Throwing 
himfelf  on  his  knees  to  beg  pardon  foi  his  wife: 
**  Heavens,  why  did  not  your  Majefly  difcover 
yourfelf .?"   <'  Quite  the  contrary,"  faid  the  King, 
*'  I  took  pains  not  to  do  it :  for  the  King  of  Pruf- 
fia  himfelf  could  not  have  releafed  me  froun  this 
Jittle    ceremony."     In  this  he  was  not  deceived. 
The  banker's  wife  was  called.    '*  What  have  Vou 
done  ?""  exclaimed  the  hufband,  informing  her  of 
the  quality  of  his  vifitor.  "  Down  on  your  knees, 
and  beg  pardon  for  your  rudenefs."    Well,  fays 
Ihe,  I  cannot  help  it:  kings  and  queens  riiu{l  fub- 

juit. don't  I  pull  off  my  {hoes,  although  the  mif- 

treft  of  the  apartment?    You  are  perfeftly  right, 

madam^ 
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madam,  anfwered  this  bell  of  kings.  **  Notv,  my 
dear  Sir,  are  )ou  convinced?  I  was  certain  that 
my  fubmiflion,  and  keeping  incdgnito,  would  favc, 
the  King  of  PrufTia  from  difgrace/^ 


CONTEMPLATION  on  NIGHT. 

WHETHER,   amid   the  gloom  of  night   I 
ftray. 
Or  my  glad  eyes  enjoy  revolving  day^ 
Still  nature's  various  face  informs  my  fenfc 
Of  an  all-wife,  all-powerful  providence. 

When  the  gay  fun  firft  breaks  the  fhades  of  night, 
And  ftrikcs  the  diftant  hills  wi^h  eaftern  Ugbt, 
Colour  returns,  the  plains  their  Uv'ry  wear. 
And  a  bright  verdure  clothes  the  fmiling  year; 
The  blooming  flowers  with  opening  beauties  glow, 
And  grazing  flocks  their  milky  fleeces  fliew* 
The  barren  cliffs,  with  chalky  fronts,  arifci 
And  a  pure  azure  arches  o'er  the  fkiea. 
But  when  the  gjlpomy  reign  of  night  returns, 
Stript  of  her  fading  pride,  all  nature  mourns; 
The  trees  no  nporc  th^ir  \yopted  verdure  boaft, 
But  weep,  in  dewy  tears,  their  beauty  loft. 
No  diftant  landfcapes  dra,w  our  curious  eyes, 
Wrapt  in  night's  robe  the  whole  creation  lies^ 

Yet 
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Yet  ftill  cv'n  now,  while  darknefs  clothes  the  land) 
\Src  view  the  traces  of  th*  Almighty  hand; 
Millions  of  ftars  in  heaven's  wide  vault  appear, 
Arid  -with  new  glories  hang  the  boundlefs  fpherc. 
The  filver  moon  her  weftern  couch  forfakes. 
And  o'er  the  fkies  her  nightly  circle  makes; 
Her  folid  globe  beats  back  the  funny  rays, 
And  to  the  world  her  borrowed  light  repays. 

Whether  thofe  ftars,  that  twinkling  luftre  fend^ 
Are  funs,  and  rolling  worlds  thofe  funs  attend, 
Man  may  conjefture,  and  new  fcheraes  declare. 
Yet  all  his  fyftems  but  conjeftures  are. 
But  this  we  know  that  heaven's  eternal  king. 
Who  bid  this  univerfe  from  nothing  fpring. 
Can  at  his  word  bid  num'rous  worlds  appear, 
And  fifing  worlds  th'  all-powerful  word  (hall  hean 

When  to  the  weftern  main  the  fun  defcends. 
To  other  lands  a  rifing  day  he  lends ; 
The  fpreading  dawn  another  ftiepherd  fpies. 
The  wakeful  flocks  from  their  warm  folds  arifc. 
Kefrefti'd,  the  peafant  fecks  his  early  toil, 
And  bids  the  plough  correft  the  fallow  foil. 
While  we,  in  fleep's  embraces,  wafte  the  night. 
The  climes  oppos'd  eT»joy  meridian  light. 
ilnd  when  thofe  lands  the  bufy  fun  forfakes, 
Wiih  us  again  the  roi;  morning  wakes; 

In 
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in  lazy  fleep  the  night  rolls  fwift  away^ 
And  neither  clime  laments  his  abfent  ray. 

When  the  poor  foul  is  from  the  body  flown^ 
No  more  fhall  night's  alternate  reign  be  known  $ 
The  fun  no  more  fhall  rolling  light  beftow. 
But  from  th'  Almighty  ftreams  of  glory  flow. 
Oh !  may  fome  nobler  thought  my  foul  employ^ 
Than  empty,  tranfient,  fublunary  joy ! 
The  ftars  fliall  drop,  the  fun  fhall  lofe  his  flatne^ 
But  thou,  O  God !  for  ever  fhine  the  fame. 


Of  cultivating  CHEARFULNESS 
And  good-humour. 

THE  chearful  man  re fl efts  that  the  greateft 
forrow  cannot  indemnify  him  for  an  evil 
that  is  pafl;  that  it  is  madnefs  to  chagrin  himfelf 
for  what  cannot  be  prevented,  and  impiety  to 
murmur  at  the  difpenfations  of  Providence;  and 
that  melancholy  and  fadnefs  are  the  greateft  of 
misfortunes:  he  avoids  mournful  reflexions,  which 
might  impair  his  health  ;  for  fear  of  giving  up  him- 
felf to  forrow,  he  takes  up  a  book  to  amufe,  or 
goes  in  qucft  of  company  to  enliven  him.  The 
body  is  worn  out  by  forrow,  as  the  heart  by  love, 
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or  tiie  faculties  of  the  mind  by  fludy:  we  fliould 
therefore  take  care  to  fortify  ourfelves  againft  all 
crofs  acciaents^ 

We  are  nbt  in  health  but  wtien  our  nerves  are 
eladic,  and  our  whole  being,  as  well  fpiritual  as 
material,  is  in  a  certain  degree  of  eafei  therefore 
forrow,  which  overwhelms  us,  mUft  neceffarily  dif- 
lurb  our  health;  by  fufpending  the  free  courfe  of 
our  defires  and  our  thoughts,  it  works  in  us  the 
fame  alteration  which  happens  in  rivers  in  very 
cold  weather.  The  water  which  is  converted  into 
a  kind  of  marble,  is  an  image  of  the  change  that 
meli^ncholy  produces.  .Chearfulnefs,  on  the  con- 
trary, I jke  a  gentle .  heat,  conftantly  expands  the 
tnind  and  heatt.  Scarron,  whofe  foul  was  united 
to  a  very  ill-organized  body,  would  not  have  lived 
two  years,  had  npt  Chcarfiilnefs,  his  only  fortune, 
continually  fuftained  and  comforted  him :  /he  put 
IjicrfeJf  in  t^e  place  of  his  diforders,  and  infpired 
him  with  .the  moft  burlefque  ideas,  at  the  time  he 
yas^^nduring  the  molt  cruel  fuffcrings. 

\ye  arc  gr<?atly  deceived  concerning  the  natui:e 
of  cbafgrin«9  if  we  imagine  tliat  thofe  only  which 
d^Rtoy  pur  reputation,  or  overthrow  ourfottune, 
have  a,  hurtful  iqjprcflion  on  our  health.  Difquiets 
are  relative  to  conlUtutions,  to  chara^ers,  to  talles, 
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to  fituations  of  life.  Every  one  has  his  imaginary 
troubles.  One  is  as  much  affeflcd  by  the  lofs  of  a 
favorite  animal,  as  another  is  by  the  lofs  of  his 
fortune.  Chearfulnefs  alone  diflipates  our  alarmsy 
and  reduces  them  to  their  juft  value:  then  our 
days  pafs  tranquilly,  and  we  infenfibly  arrive  at 
old  age,  without  perceiving  we  grow  old.  Perfons 
who  afflifl  themfelvcs  voluntarily,  or  who  are  ig- 
norant of  the  art  of  virtuous  rejoicing,  are  only 
half  alive;  while  chearful  men  enjoy  a  complete 
exiftence,  and  every  moment  are  fenfible  of  the 
plcafurc  of  being  and  of  thinking. 

But  it  will  be  fufficient  to  examine  th6  counte- 
nance of  a  man  naturally  and  habitually  chearful, 
to  convince  us  of  the  happy  influences  of  good- 
humour:  he  has  a  ferene  vifage,  which,  as  clear  as 
the  fined  day,  announces  neither  clouds  nor  ftorms; 
clear  and  fpcaking  eyes,  which  indicate  the  har- 
mony of  the  body  and  mind;  a  fmiling  mouth, 
cxprefTive  of  the  joy  of  his  heart.  Seldom  do 
WTinklcs  disfigure  a  countenance  naturally  and  ha- 
bitually  open :  in  vain  does  time  trace  furrows  on 
every  thing  that  breathes,  and  engrave  himfelf  in 
a  manner  on  our  foreheads  and  our  cheeks:  he 
does  but  lightly  touch  the  chearful,  becaufc  they 
depend  much  lefs  than  others  on  his  caprices,  re- 
volutions and  misfortunes.    In  fatl,  the  Philofo- 
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phcr,  accadjmed  to  live  in  himfclf,  makes  the 
happineik    of  his  exiftcncc,  not  to  depend  on  fa- 
fliioi'.s,   on    events,    or  years:  he  only  knows  the 
preleni  day,  without  anxious  difcontcnt  or  inqui- 
etude for  the  morrow,  wliich  fcems  to  him  imagi- 
nary :   liii  contents  himfclf  widi  the  fociety  he  is  in, 
'wil^^^vlt    a  defire   for  places  where  he  is  not:  he 
makes  a  pleafure  of  his  bufinefs,  without  thinking 
there  are  others  more  eligible:  in  fhort,  he  raifes 
faimfclf  above  human  mifcries,  without  defpifing 
mankind. 

Chcarfulnefs,  like  thofe  liquors:,  which  fwim 
upon  the  tee,  keeps  itfclf  (if  I  may  b^  allowed 
the  expreflioi))  above  our  misfortunes,  and  fo  pu* 
rifies  itfelf,  that  we  always  perceive  it  without  any 
mixture.  The  blood  becomes  more  fluid,  the 
heart  more  at  eafe,  the  humours  mgrc  acrid  and 
lefs  abundant,  and  the  mind  more  difengagcd. 
We  feel  ourfelves  beginning  life  again,  as  foon  as 
chagrin  and  difcontcnt  leave  us:  and  this  is  fo 
true,  that  moft  invalids  defire  a  chcarful  phyfician; 
and  many  doftors  have  grown  rich,  rather  by  their 
vivacity  than  their  ability.  Almofl:  every  one,  and 
cfpccially  the  female  fex,  forget  their  complaints, 
when  they  are  told  the  news  of  the  day,  or  hear 
frreeablc  and  ingenious  convcrfaiion. 

I  ana 
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I  am  afraid  of  nothing  ((aid  aphilofbplicr)  wlien 
Iliave  chearfulnefs:  Ihc  riiakcs   amends  for  bad* 
fortune;  fhe  prefcrves  mc  from  difcafes,  or' makes 
rrte  forget  them;  fhe  accompanies  me  in  fociety, 
or  in  n  :irement ;  like  thofc   flowers' whicTi  opeii' 
and  fhut   fucceffivcly,  yet  always  preferve  theii' 
freibncPs. 

Nothing  is  more  liable  to  maladies  than  Mifanr 
thropy.  What  did  I  fay  ?  It  is  itfelf  the  moft  fc- 
vere  of  all  maladies.  Whoever  is  feized  with  it, 
fuffers  and  fmarts  at  every  pc^re,  without  being 
able  to  determine  the  place  of  his  fufferings.  But 
the  chearful  arc  no  more  aifliftcd  with  chagrin, 
than  with  w^at  is  tranfitory ;  or  if  at  any  time  they 
indulge  it,  it  is  only  by  their  feeling  a  certain  fa* 
tisfattion,  which  fprings  up  even  in  the  bofom  of 
their  grief.  Tears  arc  precious  to  fcnfiblc  minds; 
and  in  vain  do  they  flow :  they  cannot  alter  the 
Chearfulnefs  philofophy  produces. 

Every  man-  who  difquicts  himfelf,  is  very  near' 
tcing  ill;  and  every  invalid  who  aHliCls  himfelf,' 
approaches  to  death.  It  is  then  that  which  dif^ 
gufts  by  day,  and  waUcfiil  nights,  exhaiill  the  bo- 
dy, and  reduce  the  foul  to  complaints  and  fighs,' 
It  can  be  fcarce  imagined  how  much  even  the  re-  . 
vcrics  of  a  melancholy  man  impair  his  health;  the/ 
are  like  flow  fevers,  wliich  ccnfumc  without  ap- 
pearing 
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p'caring  to  aft  II  is  nol  fo  with  chcatful  pcrlTons; 
atHiQions  only  Aide  over  their  minds,  without 
being  able  to  fix  there:  What  do  I  fay?  They 
never  arrive  as  far  as  there:  the  foul  keeps  itPeir 
free  from  all  cloud,  and  without  any  trouble.  But 
let  us  leave  thefe  details,  to  determine  the  queftion 
by"  a  calculation.  If  we  reckon  up  thofe  who  ar- 
rive at  a  very  advanced  age,  we  (hall  find  that  the 
greateft  numb?r  confifts  of  perfons  of  fwcet  and 
chearful  difpofitions.  Contentment,  the  true  elixir 
pf  life,  does,  as  it  were,  re-animate  us:  it  divefts 
us  of  our  phlegmatic  humours,  to  communicate 
to  us  a  certain  complacency  and  eafe  we  perceive 
iri'oilrfelves,  and  that  we  cannot  defcribc:  it  h'uh- 
tcns  ili  fb  much,  as  to  diminifli  our  proper  wxighr,' 
arid  to  elevate  us  above  our  fenfes  and  our  paf- 
fibris,  by  a  habit  of  thinking  that  breathes  nothing' 
but  a  happy  independence.  If  our  bodies  \Cerc" 
transparent,  the  Iiappy  cfFefis  of  ChearAilnefs 
Wbiild'be  there  fuen.  Like  a  new  juice,  it  dilates 
ihe  mufcles,  gives  to  our  wliolc  bein^  a  frcfli  agi- 
litv>  and  renders  us  in  fome  fort  nic^re  dear  to 
ourfelves.  Nor  old  age,  nor  difcafc,  have  any 
ttiin'g  terrifying  to  the  chearful  man;  lie  fades  it' 
is'true;  but  like  the  rofc,  which  prefervcs,  even 
when  per ri filing,  fome  ve{lit;es  of  its  beauty.  And* 
we  may  obferve  perfons,  that  are  good-humoured 
by  con/liiti^ion,  or  by  fefle£lion,  furroundcd  by 

their 
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ihcir  friends  even  to  their  very  laft  moment.  We 
take  plcafure  in  enjoying  the  remains  of  their  pad 
chcarfulnefs,  and  hear  them  relate  the  anecdotes 
of  their  youth. 

The  chearful  man  feels  within  himfclf  a  heart 
dilated  by  joy,  and  an  imagination  extending  itfelf 
agreeably:  his  ideas,  his  thoughts,  his  defires,  arc 
fo  arrayed  and  multiplied,  as  to  open  to  him  the 
path  of  happinefs.  The  melancholy  man,  on  the 
contrary,  lofcs  at  lead  one  third  part  of  his  hap- 
pinefs, and  is  often  the  occaGon  of  other's  difla. 
tisfaftion. 

It  is  commonly  faid  that  chagrin  kills  the  men, 
and  only  occafions  vapours  in  the  women;  be- 
caufe  the  fair-fex  weep  more  eafily,  and  bccaufe 
they  have  more  volatile  ideas :  but  have  not  we, 
in  return,  more  opportunities  of  diflipation  ?  How- 
ever that  be,  forrow  will  always  become  a  dan- 
gerous difcafc,  when  wc  give  up  ourfclves  to  it) 
and  we  cannot  divert  it  too  much, 

O  yc,  who  confume  your  days  in  the  bofom  of 
projefls,  of  chagrins,  and  of  cmbarraflinents,  en^ 
joy  the  life  and  being  that  Heaven  grants  you,  in- 
ftead  of  tormenting  yourfclves.  Know  that  to  fet 
bounds  to  your  dcfires,  is  to  be  rich,  and  that  it 
is  madncfs  to  live  only  after  an  uncertain  manner, 

Chcarfulnefs, 
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Chearfulnefs,  like  a  delicious  balm,  calms  all  evils, 
and  makes  us  fee  only  pufillanimity  in  thegreatell 
part  of  the  anxieties  which  devour  us. 

In  (hort,  if  gratitude  to  Heaven  be  a  duty,  if 
health  be  a  blefling,  let  us  cultivate  Chearfuinefs 
and  Good-Humour:  they  are  the  beft  expreffions 
of  a  devout  and  contented  mind ;  they  arc  alio 
the  beft  prefervatives  of  health,  or  the  beft  ami- 
todes  and  remedies  againft  difeafe.  A  merry  I\eart 
does  good  like  a  medicine,  and  with  an  aching 
one  the  beft  remedies  will  be  of  no  avail,  notonl/ 
the  body,  but  all  the  faculties  of  the  mind,  arc 
broken  and  impaired  by  thick-eyed,  mufing,  cur- 
fed  melancholy. 


MILTON'S 
MORNING     HYMN. 

THESE  are  thy  glorious  works,    Parent  of 
good  I 
Almighty  !  thine  this  univcrfal  frame, 
Thus  wondVous  fair!  Thy  (elf  how  wondVous  then! 
Unfpeakable !  who  fitt'ft  above  thcfe  HeavMis, 
To  us  invifible,  or  dimly  fecn 
In  diefe  thy  loweft  works;  yet  thcfe  declare 

Thy 
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Thy  goodnefs  beyond  thought,  and  pQW*r  diyirje* 

Speak  ye,  who  bed  can  ttW^  ye  fons  of  light. 

Angels;  for  ye  behold  hhn,  and  with  fongs  ) 

And  choral  fymphonics,  day  without  night. 

Circle  his  thro.ne. rejoicing ;  ye  in  Heav'n, 

On  Earth  join  all  ye  Creatures  to  extol 

•Him  firft>  him  laft,  him  roidft,  and  wjthout.end, 

faireft  of  ftars,  laft  in  the  train  of  night, 

Jf  better,  thou  belong  not  to  the  dawn. 

Sure  pledge  qf  day,  that  crowplft  the  fmilin^  JDPrn 

With  thy  bright  circlet,. praife  him. in  thy  fphQue 

While  day  arifes,  that  fweet  hour  of  prime. 

Thou  fun,  of  this  great  world  both  eye  ^nd  foul. 

Acknowledge  him  thy  greater ;  found. his  .praife 

In  thy  eternal  courfe,  both  when  thou  clinob'ft, 

And  when  high  noon  haft  gain'd,  and  when  thou 

fall'ft. 
Moon,  that  now  mect'ft  the  orient  fun,  now  fly*fl 
With  the  fix'd  ftars,  fix'd  in  their  orb  that  flies; 
And  ye  f)ve  other  wand'ring  fires  that  jnovc 
In  myftic  dance,  not  without  fong,  refound  j^: 

Jiis  praife,  who  put  of  darknefs  call'd  up  light. 
Air,  and  ye  Elements,  the  eldeft  birth 
Of  Nature's  \vop)b,  that  in  quaternion  run 
Perpetual  circle;. multiform,  and.mijc,  'rj? 

And  nourifli  all  things ;  let  your  coafeleni  shangc 
Vary  to  our  great  Maker  ftill  new  praife, 
Ye  Mifts  and  Exhalations  that  now  rife 

Trom. 
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From  hill  or  ftreaming  lake,  dufky  or  grdy^ 
Till  the  fun  paint  your  fleecy  flcirts  with  gold^ 
In  honour  to  the  world's  great  Author  rife, 
Whether  to  deck  with  clouds  th'  uncolour'd  fky^ 
Or  wet  the  thirfty  earth  with  falling  fliowers, 
Rifing  or  falling  ftill  ad/ance  his  praife. 
His  praife,  ye  Winds,    that  from  four  quarters 

bloV, 
Breathe  foft  or  loud ;  and  wave  your  tops,  ye  Pines^ 
With  every  plant,  in  fign  of  worfhip  wave. 
Fountains,  and  ye,  that  warble,  as  ye  flow. 
Melodious  murmurs,  warb'liug  tune  his  praife. 
Join  voices  all  ye  living  Souls;  ye  Birds, 
That  finging  up  to  Heaven*gate  afcend. 
Bear  on  your  wings,  and  in  your  notes  his  praife* 
Ye  that  in  waters  glide,  and  ye  that  walk 
The  earth,  and  (lately  tread,  or  lowly  creep; 
Witnefs  if  I  be  filent,  morn  or  even. 
To  hill,  or  valley,  founuin,  or  frefh  (hade. 
Made  vocal  by  my  fong,  and  taught  his  praife. 
Hail  univerfal  Lord,  be  bounteous  ftill, 
To  give  us  only  good;  and  if  the  night 
Have  gaiher'd  aught  of  evil,  or  canceal'd, 
Difperfe  it,  as  now  light  difpels  the  dark. 


The 
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tHE  HISTORY  OF 

ALMAMOULIJ^, 

THE 
SON  OF  NOURADIN. 

IN  the  reign  of  Jenghiz  Can^  Conqueror  of  the 
eaft  in  the  city  of  Samarcand^  lived  Nouradin 
the  merchant,  renowned  throughout  all  the  re- 
gions of  India^  for  the  extent  of  his  commerce^ 
and  the  integrity  of  his  dealings.  His  warehoufes 
•were  filled  with  all  the  commodities  of  the  remo- 
tcft  natioiis ;  every  rarity  of  nature,  every  curU 
ofity  of  art,  whatever  was  valuable,  whatever  was 
tifeful,  haftcd  to  hii  hand*  The  ftreet^  were 
crowded  with  His  carriages,  the  fea  was  covered 
with  his  fhips,  the  ftrcams  of  Oxus  were  wearied 
with  conveyance^  and  every  breeze  of  the  fey 
wafted  wealth  to  Nouradin. 

At  length  Mouradin  felt  himfelf  (eized  with  a 
flow  malady,  which  he  firll  endeavoured  to  divert 
by  application,  and  afterwards  to  relieve  by  lux- 
ury and  indulgence;  but  finding  his  ftrength  every 
day  lefs,  he  was  at  lad  terrified,  and  called  for 
help  Upon  the  fage^  of  phyfic;  they  filled  hi^  ai-i 
payments  with  alexipharmics,  reftoratives,  and 
cfTential  virtues,  the  pearls  of  the  ocean  were  dif- 
folved,  the  fpices  oi  Arabia  were  diftilkdj  and  all 

the 
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tVie  powers  of  nature  were  employed  to  give  new 

fpirtis  to  his  nerves,  and  new  balfam  to  his  blood. 

Nowradin  was  for  fome  time  amufed  with  proroifes, 

iiivij;  .rated  with  cordials,  or  Toothed  with  ano« 

dynes;  bu:  the  difeafe  preyed  upon  his  vitals,  and 

he  foo!i  difcovered  with  indignation,  that  health 

vras  not  to  be  bought.     He  was  confined  to  his 

chamber,  deferted  by  his  phyficians,  and  rarely  vi-. 

liied   by  his  friends;  but  his  unwillingnefs  to  ^19 

flattered  him  long  with  hopes  of  life. 

At  length  having  paffed  the  night  in  tedious  lan^ 
gour,  he  called  to  him  Almamoulin^  his  only  fon; 
and  difmifling  his  attendants,  "  My  fon,'*  fays  he, 
**  behold  here  the  weaknefs  and  fragility  of  man : 
look  backward  a  few  days,  thy  father  was  great 
and  happy,  frefh  as  the  vernal  roTc,  and  ftrong  as 
the  cedar  of  the  mountain ;  the  nations  of  AJia 
drank  his  dews,  and  art  and  commerce  delighted 
in  his  ffiade.  Malevolence  beheld  me  and  (Ighed: 
His  root,  flie  cried,  \s  fixed  in  the  depths.;  it  is 
watered  by  the  fountains  of  Oxu^ ;  it  fends  out 
branches  afar^  and  bids  defiance,  to  the  blafl;  pru- 
dence reclines  againft  his  trunk,  and  pvofperity 
dances  on  his  top.  Now,  Almamoulin^  look  upoii^ 
jnc  withering  and  proftratej  look  upon  me  and 
attend.  I  have  traffickedj  I  have  profpered,  I 
^^ve  rioted  in  gain;  my  houfe  is  fplendi4^  my  fes* 

(^  a  vanta. 
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Yams  ace  mnncroiis;  yet  £  difpiayed  oiriy  a  finaall 
part  of  my  ncses  ;  die  red,  which  I  was  kmdcred 
£mm  aijoving  hy  me  fear  of  laifing  cmry,  or 
Gempcng  rapacity,  I  have  piled  in  Lowers^  I  ba%*e 
faoried  in  caverns^  I  liav^  hidden  in  fecret  lepofi. 
toriesy  which  lHis  tcroii  will  difcoTer.  My  ptuv 
poTe  was,  after  cen  munths  more  ^nC  in  com- 
merce. Oh>  have  wkhdrawn  my  wealdi  to  a  bSer 
couiYcry  I  to  have  g:tveii  feven  years  to  delight  and 
§cii\  uy«  ^nd  the  remaining  part  of  my  days  to  lb- 
Utude  and  repencance;  but  the  hand  of  death  is 
upon  me,  a  Exi^rific  torpor  encroaches  upon  my 
veips;  I  am  now  leaving  the  produce  of  my  toil, 
which  it  mall  be  thy  buflneS  to  enjoy  with  wif- 
dom."  The  thought  cf  leaving  his  wealth  filled 
A1:i»":ii;.t  wiifa  luch  grief,  that  he  fell  iato  convul- 
iions*  became  delirious^  acd  e.xpired. 

Aimamctilinj  who  loved  his  father,  was  touched 
awhtle  with  boneft  forrow\  and  fat  two  hours  in 
profound  meditation,  without  pertifing  the  paper 
which  he  held  in  his  hand.  He  then  retired  to  his 
own  chamber,  as  overborne  with  aSliclion,  and 
there  read  the  inventor)-  of  his  new  pofieffions, 
which  fwelled  his  heart  with  fuch  tranfports,  that 
he  no  longer  lamented  his  father's  death.  He 
was  now  fufficicntly  compofed  to  order  a  funeral 
of  modcft  magnificence,  fuitable  at  once  to  the 
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rank  of  Nouradin's  profeffion,  and  the  reputatioi^ 

of  his  wealth.     The  two  next  nights  he  fpent  in  vi-, 

filing  the  tower  and  the  caverns,  and  found  the 

trcafures  greater  to  his  eye  than  to  his  imagination, 

Almamoulin  bad  been  bred  to  the  praQice  of  ex- 

aft  frugality,  and  had  often  looked  with  envy  on 

the  finery  and  expences  of  other  young  men :  he 

therefore  believed,  that  happinefs  was  now  in  his 

power,  fince  he  could  obtain  all  of  which  he  ha4 

hitherto  been  accuftomed  to  regret  the  want.  .  He 

rcfolvcd  to  give  a  loofe  to  his  defires,  to  revel  in 

enjoyment,  and  fecl'pain  or  i^n^afincfs  no  more. 

He  immediately  procured  a  fplendid  equipage,, 
dreflcd  his  fervants  in  rich  embroidery,  and  co, 
vercd  his  borfes  with  golden  caparifons.  He  fhow-, 
ered  down  filver  on  the  populace,  and  fuffered 
ihcir  acclamations  to  fwell  him  with  infolence. 
The  nobles  faw  him  with  anger,  the  wife  men  of  the 
ftate  combined  againft  him,  the  leaders  of  armies 
threatened  his  deftruftion.  Almamoulin  was  in- 
formed of  his  danger,  he  put  on  the  robe  of  mourn- 
ing  in  the  prefence  of  his  enemies,  and  appealed 
them  with  gold,  and  gems,  and  fupplication. 

He  then  fought  to  ftrengthen  himfelf  by  an  alii, 
ancc  with  the  princes  of  Tartary^  and  offered  the 
price  of  kingdoms  for  a  wife  of  noble  birth.  Hi^ 
fixit  was  generally  rejeCled,  and  his  prefcnts  re^ 

fufe4^ 
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(ufed;  but  a  princefs  of  AJlracan  once  oonde«f 
fcended  to  admit  him  to  her  prefenge.  She  re^v 
peived  him  fitting  on  a  throne,  attired  in  the  robe 
of  royahy,  and  fhiniiig  with  the  jewels  of  Golcon- 
da*,  command  fparkled  in  her  eyes,  and  dignity 
pwered  on  her  forehead.  Almamoulin  approach^ 
ed  and  trembled.  She  faw  his  confufion^  and  dif-* 
dained  him :  How,  fays  fhe,  dares  the  wretch  hope 
»y  obedience,  who  thus  flirinks  at  my  glance? 
Jlctire,  and  enjoy  thy  riches  in  fordid  oftentation; 
thou  waft  born  (o  be  \fe€^ltby»  but  neyer  canft  be 
^rcat. 

He  then  contraQed  his  defires  to  more  private 
and  domeftic  pleafures.  He  built  palaces,  he  laid 
put  gardens,  he  changed  the  face  of  the  land,  he 
tranfplantcd  forefts,  he  levelled  mountains,  opened 
profpefts  into  diftant  regions,  poured  fountains 
from  the  tops  of  turrets,  and  rolled  rivers  through 
new  channels,  Thefe  amufcmer.ts'  pleafed  him 
for  a  limei  but  langour  and  wearinefs  foon  in^ 
vaded  him.  His  bowers  loft  their  fragrance,  and 
the  waters  murmured  without  notice.  He  pur.* 
chafed  large  trafls  of  land  in  diftant  provinces^ 
i^dorncd  thenx  with  \joufes  of  pleafiire,  and  divcr^ 
fified  them  with  accommodations  for  different  fea^ 
fons.  Change  of  place  at  firft  relieved  his  fatietyj^ 
)p\ii  all  the  novelties  of  fituation  were  fooq  ejs^hauft^ 
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ed;  kd  found  his  heart  vacant,  and  his  defires  fot 
want  of  eternal  objeds,  ravaging  himfclf. 

He  therefore  returned  to  Sarmacartd  and  fet 
open  his  doors  to  thofe  whom  idlenefs  fdnds  out 
in  feafch  of  pleafur^.  His  tables  were  always  co^ 
vered  with  delicacies,  wines  of  every  vintagcf 
fparkled  in  his  bowls,  and  his  lamps  fcattefed  per^ 
fumes.  The  found  of  the  lute,  and  the  voice  of 
the  finger,  chafed  away  fadnefs;  cvety  hour  was 
trowded  with  pleafure ;  afid  the  day  ended  and 
began  with  feafts  and  dances,  arid  revelry  and  mer- 
riment. Almamoulin  cried  out,  '^  I  have  at  laft 
found  the  ufe  of  my  riches;  I  am  furroiinded  by 
companions,  who  view  my  gresltncfs  without  envy; 
and  I  enjoy  rft  once  the  rapture  of  popularity, 
and  (he  fafety  of  ari  obfcure  (lation.  What  trou^ 
ble  can  he  feel,  whom  all  are  (ludious  to  pleafe^ 
that  they  may  be  repaid  with  pleafure  ?  What  dan- 
ger can  he  dread,  to  whom  every  man  is  a  friend?" 

Such  were  the  thoughts  of  Almamoulin^  as  he 
looked  down  from  a  gallery  upon  the  gay  aflembly 
regaling  at  his  expence :  but  in  the  midft  of  this 
(bliloquy,  an  officer  of  juftice  entered  the  houfe, 
and  in  the  fotm  of  legal  citation,  funimoned  AU 
mamoujin  to  appear  before  the  emperor.  The 
guefts  flood  awhile  aghaft,  then  dole  imperceptibly 
away,  and  he  was  led  off  without  a  fingie  voice 
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to  witnefs  his  integrity.  He  now  fonnd  one  of 
his  moft  frequent  vifitantsaccuGnghim  of  treafon, 
in  hopes  of  (baring  his  confifcation;  yet^  unpatro* 
nized,  and  unfupported,  he  cleared  himfelf  by 
the  opennefs  of  innocence^  and  the  conGftence  of 
truth :  he  was  difmifled  with  honour^  and  his  ac-» 
cufer  perilhed  in  prifon. 

Almamoulin  now  perceived  with  how  little  rea- 
fon  he  had  hoped  for  juftice,  or  fidelity  from  thofc 
who  live  only  to  gratify  their  fenfes:  and  being 
now  weary  with  vain  experiments  upon  life  and 
fruitlefs  refcarches  after  felicity,  he  had  recourfc 
to  a  fage,  who,  after  fpending  his  youth  in  travel 
and  obfervation,  had  retired  from  all  human  cares, 
to  a  fmall  habitation  on  the  banks  of  Oxus,  where 
be  converfed  only  with  fuch  as  folicited  his  coun* 
fel.  "  Brother,"  faid  the  philofopher,  **  thou 
haft  fuffercd  thy  reafon  to  be  deluded  by  idle 
hopes,  and  fallacious  appearances.  Having  long 
looked  with  defire  upon  riches,  thou  hadft  taught 
thyfelf  to  think  them  more  valuable  than  nature 
defigned  them,  and  to  expeft  from  them,  what  ex- 
perience has  now  taught  thee,  that  they  cannot 
give.  That  they  do  not  confer  wifdom,  thou 
mayeft  be  convinced,  by  confidering  at  how  dear 
a  price  they  tempted  thee,  upon  thy  firft  entrance 
into  the  world,  to  purchafe  the  empty  fouad  of 

vulgar 
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^utgar   acclamation.      That  they  cannot  befto\^ 
fortitude  or  magnanimity,  that  man  may  be  cer- 
tain,  who  flood  trembling  at  AJlracan^  before  a 
being   not  naturally  fuperior  to  himfelf.     That 
ihey  will  not  fijpply  uriexhaiifted  pleafure,  the  re* 
colleQion  of  forfakeh  palaces,  and  neglefted  gar- 
dens, will  eafily  inforrii  thee.     That  they  rarely 
purchafe  friends,  thou  didft  foon  difcover,  whert 
thou  were  left  to  ftand  thy  trial  lincountenanced^ 
and  alone.     Yet  think  not  riches  ufelcfs;  thetel 
arc  piirpofes,  to  which  a  wife  man  may  be  de- 
lighted to  apply  them  ;  they  may,  by  rsttional  dif- 
tribution  to  thofe  who  want  them,  eafe  the  paini 
of  helplefs  difeafe,  ftill  the  throbs  of  refttefs  atnx- 
iety,  relieve  innocence  from  oppreffion,  and  raife 
imbecility  to  cheerfulnefs  and  vigour.     Thi^  they 
will  enable  thee  to  perform^  and  this  will  afford 
the  only  happinefs  ordained  for  our  prefent  ftate, 
the  confidence  of  divine  favour,  and  the  hope  of 
future  rewards.' • 


ANECDOTE  of  SALADIN, 

SOLDAN    OF    EGYPT. 

ALA.DIN,   the  Soldan  of  Egypt,  though  he 
^    had  dominions  enough  of  his  own,  was  always 

R  ready, 
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ready,  when  occafion  offered,  to  make  free  wuh 
other  people's.  At  his  return,  without  fucc€fs| 
from  the  fiege  of  Mouful,  in  Syria,  he  feized  into 
his  hands  the  whole  lordfliip  of  Emcfla,  in  preju^ 
dice  to  the  right  of  NaGr  Eddin,  the  young  Prince 
who  claimed  it.  And  this  he  did  upon  preteoccy 
that  the  father  of  the  youth  had  forfeited  it,  by 
giving  countenance  to  confederacies  againft  the 
3v>ldan's  intcreft.  Saladan^  however,  ordered  that 
proper  care  fhould  be  taken  of  the  injured  Prince*« 
education:  and  being  dcfirous  to  obferve  what 
progrefb  he  made  in  his  ftudies,  he  was  brought 
cMie  day  before  the  Soldan;  who  afked  him,  with 
much  gravity,  in  what  part  of  the  Alcoran  he 
was  reading?  I  am  come,  replied  the  young  Prince, 
(to  the  furprize  of  all  who  were  near  him)  to  that 
verfe  which  informs  me,  that  he  who  devours  the 
eftates  of. orphans,  it  not  a  King,  but  a  Tyrant. 
The  Soldan  was  much  ftartled  at  the  turn  and  fpi- 
rit  of  his  repartee ;  but,  after  fome  paufe  and  re* 
colle&ion,  returned  the  youth  this  generous  an« 
fwer:  He  who  (peaks  with  fuch  rcfulution,  would 
a£l  with  fo  much  courage,  that  I  reftore  you  to 
your  father's  poffcllions,  left  I  (hould  be  thought 
to  ftand  in  fear  of  a  virtue  which  I  only  reverence. 


Th^ 
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The    dream. 

SIR  ^VILLIAM  COURTNEY  met  the  ele- 
gant Mifs  Bendifh  at  the  Opera;  Sir  William 
was  a  fnan  of  family^  but  his  paternal  efiate  was 
fmall — To  fmall,  indeed^  that  he  did  not  think  it 
would  entitle  hirn  to  a  kind  reception  from  the  la- 
dy in  queflion,  a  rich  heirefs,  with  a  large  fortune 
in  her  own  power,  in  confcquence  of  which  Che 
had  a  train  of  admirers,  apparently  admirers  of  her 
ferjon ;  but  the  majority  of  them  would  not,  pro-r 
bably^  have  given  themfclves  any  trouble  about 
her,  beautiful  as  (he  was,  had  (he  not  pojOTefle^an 
eftate  which  brought  hep  in  a  neat  fifteen  hundred 
a   year.     Sir  William,  however,  did  not  follow 
Mifs  Bendifh  merely  with  lucrative  views;  he  was 
ftnick  with  her  perfonal  charms,  and  was  convin- 
ced, in  his  converfations  with  her,  that  fhe  had  a 
bright  underftanding,    improved  by  cultivation, 
knowledge  of  the  world,  and  connexions  with  the 
bed  bred  people  in  it.     She  was  alfo  of  a  liiild  and 
benevolent  difpofuion.       The   only  failing  with 
which  flie  could  have  been  juftly  charged,  was  a  ten- 
dency to  caprice;  a  failing  for  which  Jonke  excufes 
might  have  been  framed,  as  flie  had  in  the  bloom 
of  yoiAtb,  fo  much  beauty  and  weahh  s^t  her  com- 
mand.     Upon  the  fiirft  acquaintance  with  Sir  Wil- 
liam Coi^rtneyj  fhe  thought  him  a  very  amiable 

I^  a  maivi 
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man ;  but,  as  fhe  had,  from  the  great  fuperiority 
of  her  fortune,  reafon  to  fuppofe  every  man  a£tua- 
tcd  by  mercenary  motives,  who  with  an  incomp 
much  inferior  to  her  own,  ventured  to  pay  his  ad- 
dreffes  to  her,  flie  had  made  a  refolution  never  to 
marry.  She  had  not  yet,  indeed,  met  with  an  ad- 
mirer who  was,  at  the  fame  time,  richer  than  her- 
felf,  and  fufficiently  agreeable  to  move  her  hear^ 
in  his  favour.  She  therefore  gave:  no  direQ  en- 
couragement to  any  man,  though  f)ie  treated  all 
with  politenefs,  and  might  very  well  have  been 
diftinguifhed  by  the  following  lines: 

"  Favours  to  none,  to  all  (he  fmiles  extends; 
^*  Oft  fhe  rejefts,  but  never  once  oflFends.V 

3y  a  behaviour  quite  enchanting,  and  by  th? 
numberlefs  graces  which  fhe  difcovered,  upon  a 
nearer  acquaintance  with  Sir  William,  (he  capti* 
vated  his  heart ;  but,  at  the  fame  time  that  beha- 
viour^ and  thofe  graces,  almof|  made  him  refolve 
never  to  fue  for  a  blcfCng,  the  dreadful  denial  of 
which  would  give  him,  he  felt,  the  fevereftdifquiet. 
However,  fome  favourable  glances  which  fhe  now 
and  then  d.irefted  to  him;  her  foftened  tones,  when- 
ever Ihe  happened  to  fpeak  to  him ;  and  the  readi- 
nefs  with  which  flie  offered  him  her  hand,  to  con- 
duft  her  to  her  coach  or  chair  to  or  from  any  pub- 
lic places,  joined  to  the  affc£led  indifference  with 

which 
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'^^liich  flie  beheld  him  fometimes  paying  attentions 
Xo  other  Females^  induced  hin^  at  length  to  imagine 
that  (he  had  no  averfion  to  him^  and  that  fhe  migh; 

be  brought,  by  a  proper  train  of  affidnities,  to  lif. 

|en  to  his  fuit. 

Sir  William  was  not  more  vain  than  other  hand- 
fome  young  fellows  generally  are,  yet  he  had  no 
mean  opinion  of  his  perfon  or  manners:  he  really 
thought  he  was  very  capable  of  making  any  woman 
happy,  who  could  like  him;  he  therefore  deter- 
mined to  make  a  trial  of  his  parts:  but  as  he  alfo 
had  judgment  enough  to  know  that  a  man  is  often 
more  likely  to  gain  a  viftory  hyfap  than  by  Jlorvv^ 
he  began  to  difcover  more  folicitude  about  Mifs 
Bendifli  than  ufual.  Whenever  flie  wentabroad, 
he  followed  her-i-he  flew  to  obey  her  commands, 
— a  look,  a  nod,  was  fufficient  to  make  him  under- 
take and  execute  any  thing  for  her;  every  thing, 
indeed,  with  whatever  difficulties  the  execution  of 
it  might  be  attended.  He  was  deterred  by  no  dif- 
ficulties of  any  kind.  Animated  with  the  hopes  of 
making  himfelf  an  objeft  of  importance  in  A^reyes, 
and  of  giving  her  pleafure,  he  exerted  all  his  pow- 
ers, in  order  to  arrive  at  the  confummatjon  of  his 
deiires. 

Thefc  ftriking  marks  of  attention  in  Sir  Willi- 
am *s  behaviour  to  Mifs  Bendifh,  had  the  intended 

effea 
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cfFe6l.  She  was  charmed  with  his  afliduities,--^ 
they  made  the  wifhed  for  impreffion  on  her  heart; 
yet,  upon  a  moment's  confide  ration,  (he  began  to 
reflefl,  that  if  (he  did  confcnt  to  Sir  William's 
wifhes,  and  threw  her  perfon  and  fortune  into  his 
power,  {he  (hould  not  icnow  ubetber  fbe  was  VQi 
obliged  to  the  IdtUr  alone  ,  for  the  preference  ha 
gave  her.  She  could  not  bear  the  idea  of  being 
folicitcd  by  a  needy  man,  ftudious  only  of  enabliiig 
bimfelf  to  fupport  his  rank  in  life  at  her  expencc. 
—And  though  fl\e  really,  at  that  time,  loved  Sis 
William  well  enough  to  accept  of  him,  though  he 
|[iad  neither  birth  nor  riches  to  recommend  him^ 
flic  refolved  to  put  a  flat  negative  upon  his  folici- 
tations,  if  they  amounted  to  any  overtures  of  the 
matrimonial  kind.  She  determined,  ind^ed^  to 
let  him  fee  (fuppofing  him  adventurous  enough  ta 
aft  in  the  manner  fhe  expefted)— to  let  him  fee 
(he  believed  that  he  fighed  for  her  fortune  alone; 
and  that  any  woman,  poffefled  of  the  fame  qualifi« 
Rations  for  the  marriage  Rate,  would  be  equally 
deGrable  in  his  eyes.  Agreeably  to  this  refolittior^ 
fhe  afted.  Sir  William  imagining,  from  the  at- 
t,faftions,  in  her  carriage,  that  there  was  room  for 
him  to  hope  for  fuccefs,  made  the  long  delayed 
diO  lofure.  He  fpoke,  ajid  wasrejefted — hefigh- 
c;d,  bowed,  and  retired.  However,  though  he 
<jould  not,   rationally,   raife    new    expeftations, 

fce 
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Ihc  was  ftiU  tbc  woman  of  his  heart:  he  ftiH  TeiEcd 
every  opportunity  to  gaze  on  her  lovely  face,  to 
liftcn  to  her  melodious  voice,  and  to  oflFer  her, 
though  with  the  greateft  diffidence,  his  hand.    She 
alfo»  on  her  (ide,  would  often  fay  to  one  of  her 
intimate  female  friends,  *'  Oh  my  dear  Harriot, 
ivhat  would  I  not  give,  that  Courtney  had  a  for- 
tune equal  to  my  own!" 

While  (he  was  talking  in  this  drain  one  day  to 
this  friend^  Harriot  replied,  •'  Why  fliould  you 
be  fo  anxtdtti  about  money,  my  dear  Clara.  You 
have  A  great  deal;  you  cannot  polfiblywant  any 
more.  Befides,  it  would  be  an  a6l  of  true  gene- 
rofity  to  raife  a  pretty  fellow;  and  the  reflexions 
arifing  from  fuch  an  aQ,  mud  furely  produce  infi- 
nite fatisfaXion/' 

And  fo  my  dear  Harriot,  (replied  Clara)  you 

would  have  me  reward  a  man  for  being  mercenary, 

and  give  myfelf  to  a  fellow,  who,  mod  probably, 

has  nothing  in  view  but  my  fortune;  who  has  dif- 

tinguifhed  me  only  on  that  account;  and  who, 

(hould  he  fall  in  the  way  of  a  dill  richer  woman, 

would^  doubtlefs,  give  me  up  immediately  for  a 

more  advantageous  alliance.     No,  no,  Harriot — a 

woman  can  never  be  furc  that  a  man  is  (incere,  if 

lie   has  a  (hilling  lefs  than  herfelf."     There  may 

be 
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l)e  Tome  trutfi  in  what  you  fay,  (anfwercd  Harriot,) 
yet,  methiiiks,  I  fhould  like  to  make  the  fortune 
of  the  man  I  loved."  Clara  replied  with  a  blufh^ 
"which  clearly  difcovered  the  fituatibn  of  her  mind^ 
•'When  I  am  in  love,  Harriot,  I  may  poflibly 
think  as  you  do.** 

In  a  very  few  months  after  this  cohverfatiorr, 
Sir  William,  by  the  unexpeQed  death  6f  a  firft 
toufin,  cLs  yoiing  and  as  likely  to  live  as  himfclf^ 
became  pofTefied  of  a  fortune  three  times  larger 
than  that  in  the  pofleflion  of  Mifs  BendifH ;  and  the 
pteafure  which  h6  felt  from  fo  confiderable  an  ac« 
quifition,  was  greatly  incre^fed  by  the  feeling  bim« 
felf  in  a  fituation  to  renew  hisaddrefles  to  his  love* 
ly  Clara  \vith  more  confidence.  Some  men,  in- 
deed, would  have  been  fo  difgufted  at  a  firft  refu^ 
fal,  that  they  would  not  have  hazarded  a  fecond ; 
they  would  have  probably  thoiight  that  the  Lady 
who  could  rejeft  a  man  merely  on  account  of  the 
fmallnefs  of  his  fortune,  and  receive  him  upon 
hh  gaining  an  addition  to  it,  was  of  a  very  fordid 
difpofition. 

Sir  William's  fentiments  upon  this  occafion 
were  of  a  more  liberal  kind:  he  confidered  the 
behaviour  of  the  woman  whom  he  loved  with  the 
greatcft  candour;  he  made  due  allowance  for  the 
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deference  which  fuch  a  young  Lady  pays  to  her 
relations  and  friends^  as  they  commonly  prefer  the 
.accumulation  of  riches  to  every  thing  elfe.  He 
thought  alfo,  (he  might  very  rationally  vi(h  to 
have  her  condu6t  approved  by  that  world  in  which 
fhe  made  fo  confpicuous  a  figure.  Thefe  confid- 
.«rations^  joined  to  the  contemptible  idea  he  had 
of  his  own  fortune,  when  he  firft  addrefled  her, 
made  him  mod  readily  excufe  her  proceedings  at 
that  time;  and  having  now  no  doubts  of  fuccefs^ 
he  offered  himfelf  again  to  the  fole  obje6l  of  his 
wifhes^  excluGve  of  all  pecuniary  motives.  He 
oflfered  himfelf  again,  and,  to  his  extreme  furprize 
was  again  rejected. 

Surprized— diftreffed  athisy^conidifmiffion,  he 
would  have  expoftulated  with  her  upon  the  cruelty 
of  her  behaviour;  but  fhe  was  not  capable  of  en- 
tering into  the  difcuflion  of  a  fubjefl  in  which  her 
heart  was  fo  deeply  interefted,  and  by  which  it 
was  fo  tenderly  affe£led.  She  left  him  abruptly; 
but  fhe  left  him — determined  to  relinquifh  his 
hopes. 

Clara,  flying  to  her  friend ;  told  her  how  much 
it  had  coft  her  to  rejeft  the  man  who  had  ever, 
Ihe  was  now  thoroughly  convinced,  loved  her  with 
the  lincereft  affc6tion— loved  her  for  herfclf  alone; 

S  adding, 
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adding,  that  flie  was  refolved  to  retire  immedi- 
ately into  the  country)  as  (he  could  not,  fhe  was 
certain,  refiR  the  looks,  the  fighs,  the  importuni- 
ties of  the  amiable  Courtney,  if  fhe  continued  ex- 
pofed  to  the  fight  of  him^ 

''  And  why  (hould  you  make  fuch  a  refiftancc?" 
faid  Harriot:  "  Have  you  not  tried  him?  Have 
you  not  found  him  moil  deferving?'*  Yes,  (replied 
Clara,)  and  fhall  I  be  lefs  deferving  than  he  is  ? 
Oh  no!  He  fliall  never  think  me  mercenary." 

In  confequence  of  her  new  refolutions,  Mifs 
Bendifh  removed  from  London,  and  went  down 
to  one  of  her  country  houfes.  Sir  William,  as 
foon  as  he  heard  of  her  departure,  followed  her. 
One  afternoon,  Clara  having  ftroUed  into  her  gar- 
den, with  a  tender  tale  in  her  hand,  which  brought 
to  her  mind  all  that  had  pafled  between  herfelf  and 
her  beloved  Sir  William,  (he  became  fo  fatigued 
by  walking  in  the  fun,  that  fhe  was  glad  to  retire 
to  a  bench,  in  the  mofl  fhady  fituation.  On  that 
feat,  ftill  oppreffed  with  the  heat,  fhe  fell  afleep, 
and  her  book  foon  dropped  out  of  her  hand. 

At  that  moment.  Sir  William  having  bribed  the 
gardener  to  let  him  into  the  garden  when  his  mif- 
trefs  was  alone,  made  his  appearence.  He  flood 
•*  root-bound"  at  the  fight  of  her,  for  fome  time^ 
and  then  threw  himfelf  into  an  attitude  cf  rapture, 

which 
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which  love  infpired. — What  were  his  iranfports, 
while  he  remained  in  that  attitude,  when  he  heard 
her  give  a  vent  to  the  ideas  which  floated  in  her 
mind,  during  the  apparent  ceflation  of  refleftion! 
— "  Yes,  Courtney,"  the  tranfported  lover  heard 
her  fay, — "  Yes  Courtney,  you  I  love  fincerely; 
but  I  cannot  bear  to  be  thought  under  the  influ* 
cnce  of  interefted  views/* 

This  involuntary  effufion  was  fufficient  for  the 
enamoured  hearer  of  it,  who  then  ventured  to  wake 
her  from  a  dream  of  pleafure,  to  the  "  fober  cer- 
tainty" of  real  delight. — She  bluflied  at  having  dif- 
covered,  undefignedly,  the  fecret  of  her  heart  to 
^ir  William;  but  (he  had  no  reafon,  when  flie  had 
given  him  her  hand,  to  repent  of  her  union  with 
him,  as  he  made  an  exemplary  hufband.  They 
bad  both^  indeed,  fufficient  reafon  to  be  fatisfied 
with  the  dream,  and  looked  upon  it  as  the  foun^ 
dation  of  all  their  felicity. 
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King  George  the  Second, 

URING  the  ficge  of  Fort  St.  Philip,  a  young 

Lieutenant  of  the  Marines  was  fo  unhappy 
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fls  to  lofe  both  his  legs  by  a  chain  fhot.  In  thii 
ttiiferable  and  helplefs  condition  he  was  conveyed 
by  the  firfl  opportunity  to  England,  and  a  mem- 
morial  of  his  cafe  prefented  to  an  honourable 
boards  in  order  to  obtain  fome  additional  confide- 
ration  to  the  narrow  ftipend  of  half-pay.  The  ho- 
nourable board  pitied  the  youth,  but  difregarded 
the  petition.  Major  Mafon  had  the  poor  Lieute- 
nant conduced  to  Court  on  a  public  day,  in  his 
uniform;  where,  polled  in  the  Guard-room,  an4 
fupported  by  two  of  his  brother  officers,  he  cried 
put,  as  the  King  wa3  paffing  to  the  Drawing-Room^ 
Behold^  great  Sire,  a  man  who  re/ujes  to  bend  his^ 
knee  to  you,  he  has  lojl  both  in  your  fervice.  The 
King,  ftruck  no  lefs  by  the  Angularity  of  this  ad- 
drefs,  than  by  the  melancholy  objcft  before  him^ 
{topped,  and  haftily  demanded  what  had  been 
done  for  him.  Half^Pay^  (replied  the  Lieutenant) 
andpleafe  your  Majcjty. — Fye,fye^  on't,  faid  the 
King,  (baking  his  head,  but  let  me  fee  you  again 
next  Levce-day.  The  Lieutenant  did  not  fail  to 
appear  at  the  place  of  affignation,  when  he  re- 
ceived from  the  immediate  hands  of  Royalty,  five 
hundred  pounds  fmart  rftoney,  and  an  appointment 
of  two  hundred  a  year,  to  be  paid  quarterly  fo 
long  as  he  lived. 

ANECDOTE 
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ANECDOTE  OF  A  COUNSELLOR 

FAMED     FOR 

His  Eloquence  and  Covetousnefs. 

A  Certain  Counfellor,  famed  both  for  his  elo- 
quence and  covetournefsj  and  who  feldoni 
confidered  the  goodnefs  of  the  caufe  that  be  un- 
dertook, provided  his  client  could  pay  him,  was 
confultexl  hy  a  notorious  robber,  who  promifed 
him  a  large  reward,  provided  that  he  brought 
bim  oflF;  and  the  pleader  fo  dexterouOy  managed^ 
that  he  faved  the  rogue  from  the  gallows:  and  the 
client^  to  fliew  his  gratitude  to  his  good  friend,  as 
foon  as  freed,  battened  to  his  houfe,  and  prefented 
him  with  a  thoufand  crowns.  The  Counfellor  in 
return  to  fo  generous  a  client,  folicited  the  favour 
of  his  company  to  fupper,  and  the  night  proving 
-wet  and  dark,  further  invited  him  to  take  a  bed 
there,  which  offer  he  accepted.  The  gueft  arofc 
in  the  middle  of  the  night,  found  the  way  to  the 
room  of  his  hofpitable  hoft,  and  without  ceremony 
bound  and  gagged  him— re-pocketed  his  thoufand 
crowns,  and  broke  open  a  cheft,  in  which  he 
found  plenty  of  filver  and  gold,  with  which  (after 
-wifliing  him  a  good  night)  he  marched  off  in  tri- 
umph.— If  we  fcreen  a  villain  at  the  expence  of 
our  confcience,  from  law  and  juftice^  we  merit 
iio  other  return  than  ingratitude. 

Thi 
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The  distress  of  POVERTY, 

EXEMPLIFIED    IN 

AN  AFFECTING  STORY. 

N  the  year  1662,  when  Paris  was  affli£led  with 
a  long  and  fevere  famine,  M.  de  Sallo,  returiK- 
ing  from  a  fummer's  evening  walk,  with  only  a 
foot-boy,  was  accofted  by  a  man  who  prefented  his 
piftol^  and,  in  a  manner  far  from  the  refolutenefs  of 
an  hardened  robber,  afked  him  for  his  moncy.-M. 
de  Sallo,  obferving  that  he  came  to  the  wrong 
man,  and  that  he  could  get  little  from  bim^  added, 
"  I  have  only  three  piftoles  about  me,  which  are  not 
worth  a  fcuffle,  fo  much  good  may  they  do  you, 
but  let  me  tell  you,  you  are  in  a  bad  way."  The 
man  took  them  and  walked  off,  without  alking  for 
more,  with  an  air  of  dejeftionand  terror- 

The  fellow  was  no  fooner  gone,  than  M.  de 
Sallo  ordered  the  boy  to  follow  him,  to  fee  where 
he  went,  and  to  give  him  an  account  of  every 
thing.  The  lad  obeyed,  followed  him  through 
feveral  obfcure  ftreets,  and  at  length  faw  him  en- 
ter into  a  baker's  fhop,  where  he  obferved  hxm 
change  one  of  the  piftoles;  and  buy  a  large  brown 
loaf.  With  this  purchafe  he  went  a  few  doors  far- 
ther, and,  entering  an  alley,  afcended  a  pair  of 
(lairs.     The  boy  crept  up  after  him  to  the  fourth 

ftory, 
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dory,  \vhere  he  faw  him  go  into  a  room  that  had 

no  other  light  but  that  it  received  from  the  moon ; 

and  peeping  through  a  crevice^  he  perceived  him 

throw  it  on  the  floor,  and  burft  into  tears,  faying, 

**  there,  eat  your  fillj  that's  the  deareft  loaf  I  ever 

bought;  I  have  robbed  a  gentleman  of  three  pif- 

toles;  let  us  hufljand  them  well,  and  let  me  have 

no  more  teazings,  for  foon  or  late  thefe  doings 

mull  bring  me  to  the  gallows,  and  all  to  fatisfy 

your  clamours."     His  lamentations  were  anfwered 

by  thofe  of  the  whole  family;  and  the  wife,  having 

at  length  calmed  the  agony  of  his  mind,  took  up 

the  loaf,  and  cutting  it,  gave  four  pieces  to  four 

(larving  children. 

The  boy,  having  thus  happily  performed  his 
commiflion,  returned  home  and  gave  his  mafter 
an  account  of  every  thing  he  had  feen  and  heard. 
M.  de  Sallo,  who  was  much  moved,  ordered  the 
boy  to  call  him  at  five  in  the  morning:  this  hu- 
mane gentleman  arofe  at  the  time  appointed,  and, 
taking  the  boy  with  him  to  (hew  him  the  way,  en- 
quired in  the  neighbourhood  the  charafter  of  a  man 
who  lived  iu  fuch  a  garret,   Nv^ith  a  wife  and  four 
children;  when  he  was  told,  that  he   was  a  very 
indullrious,  good  kind  of  man; — that  he  was  a 
ffioeinaker,  and  a  neat  workman,  but  was  over- 
burthened  with  a  family,  and  had  a  hard  ftruggle 
to  live  in  fuch  bad  times. 

Satisfied 


( 
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Satisfied  with  this  account,  M.  de  Sallo  altien- 
ded  to  the  (hoemaker's  garret,  and  knocked  at  the 
door;  it  was  opened  by  the  poor  man  bimfelf^  who 
knowing  him  at  firft  figiit  to  be  the  perfon  he  had 
Fobbed  the  evening  before,  fell  at  his  feet,  and 
implored  his  mercy, — pleading  the  extreme  didreis 
of  his  family,  and  begging  that  he  would  forgive 
his  fird  Clime.  M.  de  Sallo  defired  him  to  make 
no  noife,  for  he  had  not  the  leaft  intention  to  hurt 
'  him.  •'  You  have  a  good  chara^r  among  your 
neighbours,  faid  he,  but  mu(l  foon  expefi  to  be 
cut  off,  if  you  are  now  fo  wicked  to  continue  the 
freedoms  you  took  with  me.  Hold  your  hand, 
here  are  thirty  pi  doles  to  buy  leather;  hufband  it- 
well,  and  fet  your  children  a  commendable  exam- 
ple. To  put  you  out  of  farther  temptations  to 
commit  fuch  ruinous  and  fatal  aftions,  I  will  en- 
courage your  induftry :  I  hear  you  are  a  neat 
workman,  and  you  fliall  take  meafure  of  me  and 
this  boy  for  two  pair  of  (hoes  each,  and  he  (hall 
call  upon  you  for  them."-  The  whole  family  ap- 
peared (Iruck  with  joy,  amazement  and  gratitude, 
and  M.  de  Sallo  departed  greatly  moved,  antl 
with  a  mind  filled  wuh  fatisfaBion  at  having  faved 
a  man,  and  perhaps  a  family,  from  the  commiffion 
of  further  guilt,  from  an  ignominious  death,  and 
perhaps  from  eternal  perdition.  Never  could  a 
day  be  much  better  begun;  the  confcioufnefs  of 

having 
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having  performed  fuch  an  a8ion,  vrhenever  it  re- 
curs to  the  mind  of  a  reafonable  being,  muft  be 
attended  with  pleafure,  and  that  felf-complacency 
and  fee  ret  approbation  which  is  more  defirable 
than  gold  and  all  the  pleafures  of  the  earth. 


ANECDOTE 

O  F 

The  famous  WALLER. 

AFTER  that  remarkable/ and  never  to  be  for- 
gotten period  of  time,  when  the  mod  unfor- 
tunate prince  fell  a  facriBce  to  the  fury  of  an  in^ 
cenfed  and  enthufiaftic  people,   and  there  was 
fdme  reafon  to  think  the  royal  family  of  the  Stuarts 
would  never  fill  the  throne  of  thefc  kingdoms; 
Waller  made  his  court  to  the  Proteftor,  and  be- 
ftowed  the  moft  lavifh  encomiums  on  that  artful^ 
that  pretended  guardian  of  Englifh  liberty.     He 
arrayed  tyranny,  murder,  and  ufurpation  in  the 
robes  of  mercy,  juftice,  and  benevolence.     But 
when  Charles  was  recalled,  and  took  poflfeflion  of 
the  throne  of  his  anceftors,  the  poet  changed  his 
drain,   congratulated  the  monarch's  reftoration, 
and  celebrated  the  happinefs  that  would  undoubt- 
edly 
T 
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^y  flow  bom  thai  vecy  monarchial  goveRunem, 
iKhieh.  he  had  before  coi>fidere(L  at  a  iftcm  of  ijw, 
xaimy^  aa4  an  unjuft  ceftraiiH  upon  Bmifii.  liberty;. 

When  he  prefemed  his^poem  to  the  King^  which 
was  done  in  a  crowded  drawing-room^  and  doubt- 
lefs,  every  one  tmpatiem  to  kn€>w  bow  his  Ma- 
jefty  would  receive  both  the  poet  and  his  per- 
formancCj  as  the  pains  he  had  taken  to  ingratiate 
himfelf  both  with  Croniwell  and  his  Ton  Richard 
were  fufficiently  known^  fome  expe£led  he  would 
have  been  forbid  the  Courts  and  the  perfon  who 
had  mtrodnced  him  have  received  a  fevere  repfi-^ 
maud:  hut  thofe  who  thought  in  this  manner^diA 
noc  fuflkiemly  know  the  chara3er  of  that  priQoe.> 
Ue  read  the  verfes  tjohimfelf,  and  then  looking  at 
Mr.  Wailer,  with  a  fmile  faiid,  ^^  thefe  Knes  a^e 
extremely  good;:  but  I  think  feveral  of  thofe  you 
wrote  on  the  ProtcQ:or  were  ftiU  better. '"  Waller^ 
with  a  prefence  of  mind  equal  to  his  other  great 
tafents,  readied,  with  a  low  bow^  <'  O  may  ii  pleafe 
your  Majefty^  we  poets  atway^  write  belter  oa 
fi6lion  than  on  trutk" 

Tliis  anfwer,  and  the  manner  in  which  it' was 
made^  entirely  removed  all  the  remains  of  difcon-. 
tent/  the  King  might  have  conceived  agsanfi^him 
for  his  former  behaviour;  and  whatever  he  wrote 

afterwards 


cRerwards  always  met  with  m&vofnrmble  reception; 
nvii  being,  in  that  prince,  a  fafficicnt  fimCHon  for 
almoft  ainy  ofience,  when  it  regarded  onljrhifnrelf. 


ANECDOTE 

OF    THE   FAMOUS    PAINTER, 

AJ^jriBAL    CARRACRE. 

AMONG  the  beautiful  painting,  none  art 
more  defervedly  admired  than-  thoTe  in  tht 
Famefian  Gallery.  They  are  execoted  in  FreTco 
ky  Anniba^  Can?cbe,  and  reprefent  die  arooun 
of  die  Gcidi  and  Goddefies,  widi  the  hiftory  of 
Andromeda.  All  the  paintings .  were  To  furpri- 
fingiy  beai|tifu1,  that  the  beft  judges  are  of  opi- 
tmm,  that  riQ  gaHery  in  the  univerfe  can  be  com- 
pared  to  this.  Byt  merit  is  not  always  properly 
rewarded.  ,Carrache  experiencecl  this ;  Ibr  when 
the  galley  was  finifl^^t  Pope  Paul  III.  aflced  his 
(avouriie  Giofeppino,  otherwife  Jofeph  4*Arpino, 
wfmt  toward  the  painter  defefve^  for  this  admira- 
ble performancf:.  DArpino,  who  was  himiblf  a 
painior,  and  extremely  jealouf  of  Carniche'k  high 
reputation,  tdd  the  Pope  dsat  two  ^oufand  crowns 
would  do  very  well,  though  he  Itnew,  in  his  con- 
|citoce,  that  an  hunched  t|ioufimd  would  harldly 

T  a  b^ 
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be  A  Aifficient  equivalent.  The  CHy  PontiiF  liftened 
to  bis  advifer;  and  Carracbe  bearing  of  tbis  unjuft 
tranfaQion,  vj^  To  enraged)  that  be  fwore  by  bis 
Maker,  tbat  he  would  be  revenged  both  of  the 
Pope  and  his  advifer.  He  fet  out  immediately  for 
Naples,  and,  having  no  money,  was  obliged  to 
travel  on  foot. 

The  fird  ftag^  he  Hopped,  at  was  a  wretched  vil- 
lage, called  Piperno,  where  the  fatigues  of  his 
journey,  and  the  vexations  of  his  mind,  threw  him 
into  a  long  an4  dangerous  fit  of  jllnefs*  To  com- 
plete the  poor  artift's  misforti^nes,  his  landlord 
grew  very  infolent,  taking-  every  opportunity  of 
teazing  him  for  money.  ^  Carrache  was  long  at  a 
lofs  how  to  pacify  his  rude  ho(l;  i^ut  at  laft  thoqght 
of  the  following  expedient,  which  Y^e  app^^ehended 
would  at  once  fatisfy  the  innkeeper,  and  bis  own 
refentment  againft  the  Pope.  Up  had  recoqrfe  tp 
his  pencil  and  colours,  drew  on  a  pipce  of  broken 
cheft,  an  afs  of  a  monftrous  (ize,  ipagni|icently 
accoutred,  and  decorated  with  the  ignorant  Pon« 
tiflF's  arms.  The  driver  of  this  bea(l  was  propor- 
tionably  large  and  tall,  reprefenting  to  the  life  the 
envious  Giofeppino.  The  pifture  being  fiuiQied, 
Carrache  ^dvifed  his  landlord  to  fet  it  up  inllead 
of  the  old  fign  poft  of  his  inn.  This  being  done, 
the  novelty  of  the  painting  drew  the  eyes  of  tra- 
vellers^ 
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vcUcrs*  and  occafioned  a  very  conGderable  quaiv 
tity  of  money  to  be  fpent  in  the  houfe.  Many  of 
them  being  well  acquainted  with  Gioreppino,  foon 
gaelTed  the  true  reafon  of  his  portrait  being  pUced 
there.  This  occafioned  a  great  deal  of  mirth  and 
laughter  in  Rome,  at  the  expence  of  the  Pope 
and  his  worthlefs  favourite,  whofe  exceflive  mor« 
tification  is  much  eafier  imagined  than  exprelTed. 
Thus  the  poor  and  injured  painter  found  means  to 
reward  his  landlord  for  his  trouble  and  expence^ 
and  at  the  fame  time  to  mortify  his  enemies. 


AJ^EC  DOTE 

OF   THE 

Celebrated  DUKE  DE  ROCLORE, 

Tb^  favourite  fFit  &  Buffoofi  of  Lewis  XIF. 

THE  Duke  de  Roclore  was  in  his  perfon  far 
from  being  agreeable  :  his  countenance  was 
rather  forbidding,  and  his  perfon  was  aukward. 
Another  Nobleman,  whofe  perfonal  beauty  was 
even  inferior  to  that  of  Roclore,  having  killed  his 
antagonift  in  a  duel,  applied  to  the  Duke  for  his 
intereft  and  protection,  knowing  it  was  the  only 
channel  through  which  he  could  obtain  a  pardon. 
Xbe  Duke  readily  engaged  in  his  friend's  intereft, 

and 
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an4  fairly  ntllied  the  Xing  imo  a  compHftflce.  Af^ 
ter  tt)e  King  had  finiOied  4m  fit  of  laughiier^  irnd 
^ivcn  his  Royal  promifei  be  added,  ^  But  £ir 
Heaven*6  fake,  Roclore,  \rliat  ipould  induce  jrcm 
to  be  fo  lliien»cMis  in  kis  interccSion?  ^  I  wiilteU 
your  Majefty  :  if  he  had  buffered,  I  then  fliouUI 
have  been  the  uglicft  man  in  all  France.** 


ANECDOTE 

GEORGE  tbe  FIRST. 

THIS  illuftrious  Monarch  evinced  by  his 
words  and  afiions  the  true  (enfe  which  he 
entertained  of  the  duty  of  a  King.  Among  the 
many  proofs  oF  this  kind,  the  following  Ihould  not 
be  forgotten : 

In  anfwer  to  a  petition  of  the  Lord  Mayor  «n4 
Aldermen  of  tbe  City  of  London,  on  the  6th  of 
November,  1718,  bis  Majefty  faid,  "  I  ihall  be 
glad,  not  only  for  ypur  lakes  but  my  own,  if  aay 
defefts,  which  inay  touch  tbe  rights  of  my  good 
fubjcfts,  are  difcovered  in  my  time,  fince  that  will 
furnifli  me  with  t^  nieai^  of  giving  you  and  all 
my  people  an  ind^fputabk  proof  of  my  ^endemefe 
of  tbeir  privileges*'* 

CpNVIlRSAT^ON. 
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COJ^VERSATIOir. 

WHEN  we  convcrfe  titniK^rly  with  a  learned 
friend,  we  have  bis  own  help  at  band  ta 
explain  lo  us  every  word  and  fentiment  that  feenw 
obrcure  in  his  difcourfe,  and  to  inform  us  of  hi^ 
whole  meaning,  fb  that  we  are  in  much  lefs  danger 
of  miftaking  his  fenfe :  whereas  in  books,  whatfo- 
cver  is  really  obfcure,  may  alfo  abide  always  ob- 
fcure  without  remedy^  fincc  the  author  is  not  at 
hand^  that  we  may  inquire  his  fenfe. 

If  wc  flsiftakc  the  meaning  of  our  friend  in  con- 
verfanion^  we  are  quickly  fet  right  again;  but  in 
reading  we  many  tiroes  go  on  in  the  fame  miftake^ 
aod  are  not  capable  of  recovering  ourfelves  from 
iu  Thence  it  comes  to  pafs,  that  we  have  fo  many 
coocefts  in  all  ages  about  th&  meaning  of  ancient 
authors^  e^cially  facred  writers.  Happy  (hould 
we  be,  could  we  but  converfe  with  Moses^  Isaiah^ 
and  Si.  Faulf  and  confult  the  prophets  and  apof« 
tles^  when  we  nfeet  with  a  difficult  text !  But  tliat 
glorious  converfation  is  referved  for  the  ages  of 
future  bleflednefs. 

Converfation  calls  out  into  light  what  has  been 
lodged  in  all  the  recefles  and  fccret  chambers  of 
the.  foul.  By  occalional  hints  and  incidents  it 
brings  old  ufeful  notions  into  remembrance;  it 

unfolds 
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unfolds  and  difplays  the  hidden  treafures  of  know-^ 
ledge  with  which  reading,  obfervation^  and  ftudy 
had  before  furniihed  the  mind.  By  inutua)  dif- 
courfe,  the  foul  is  awakened  and  allured  to  bring 
forth  its  hoards  of  knowledge^  and  it  learns  bow 
to  render  them  moil  ufeful  to  mankind.  A  man. of 
vaft  reading  without  converfation  is  like  a  mifer) 
who  lives  only  to  himfelf. 

In  free  and  friendly  converfation  our  intellec- 
tual powers  are  more  animated,  and  our  fpirits 
aEl  with  a  fuperior  vigour  in  the  queft  and  purfuit 
of  unknown  truths.  1  herq  is  a  (harpnefs  and  fa-- 
gacity  of  thought  that  attends  converfation  be« 
yond  what  we  find  whilft  we  are  fliut  up  reading. 
and  mufing  in  our  retirements*  Our  fouls  may 
be  ferene  in  folitudc,  but  not  fparkling^  though 
perhaps  we  arc  employed  in  reading  the  works  of 
the  brigbteft  writers.  Often  has  it  happened  in 
free  difcourfe,  that  new  thoughts  are  ftrangely 
firuck  out,  and  the  feeds  of  truth  fparklc  and  blaze 
through  the  company,  which  in  calm  and  filent 
reading  would  never  have  been  excited.  By  con- 
verfation, you  will  both  give  and  receive  this  be- 
nefit; as  flints,  when  put  into  motion  and  ftriking 
agaiiift  each  other,  produce  living  fire  on  both 
fides,  which  would  never  have  rifen  from  the  fame 
hard  materials  in  a  Hate  of  reft. 

In 
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In  generous  converfation  amongft   ingeniouf 
and  learned,  men,  we  have  a  great  advantage  of 
propofing  our  own  opinions^  and  of  bringing  our 
own  fentiments  to  the  teft»  and  learning  in  a  more 
compendious  way,  what  the  world  will  judge  of 
them,  how  mankind  will  receive  them,  what  objec- 
tions may  be  raifed  againft  them,   what  defeQs 
there   are  in  our  fcheme;  and  how  to    corre& 
our  own  miftakes;   which  advantages  are  not  fo 
eafy  obuined  by  our  own  private  roeditationsi 
for  the  pleafure  we  take  in  our  own  notions^  and 
the  paflion  of  felf-love»  as  well  as  the  narrownels 
of  our  own  views,  tempt  us  to  pafs  too  favourable 
an  opinion  on  our  own  fchemes;  whereas  the  va- 
riety  of  genius  in  our  feveral  aflbciates,  will  give 
happy  notices  how  our  opinion  will  (land  in  the 
view  of  mankind. 

'Tis  alfo  another  confiderable  advantage  of  con- 
verfation, that  it  furniihes  the  ftudent  with  the 
knowledge  of  men  and  the  affairs  of  life^  as  read^ 
ing  furniihes  him  with  book-learning.    A  man  who 
dwells  all  his  days  among  books,  may  have  amaf- 
fed  together  a  vaft  heap  of  notions,  but  he  may 
be  a  mere  fcholar,  which  is  a  contemptible  fort 
of  charafter  in  the  world.    A  hermit  who  has  been 
fhut  up  in  his  cell  in  a  college^  has  contracted  a 
fort  of  mould  and  ruft  upon  bis  foul^  and  all  his 

U  airs 
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airs  of  behaviour  have  a  certain  aukwardnefs  in 
thero:  but  thefe  aukward  airs  are  worn  off  by  de- 
grees in  company:  the  ruft  and  mould  are  filed 
and  bruflied  off  by  polite  convcrfation.  The  fcho- 
iar  now  becomes  a  citizen  or  a  gentleman,  a  neigh- 
bour and  a  friend;  he  learns  how  to  drefs  his  fen- 
timents  in  the  fkireft  colours,  as  well  as  to  fet  them 
in  the  faired  light.  Thus  he  brings  out  his  no- 
tions with  honour,  he  makes  fome  ufe  of  them  in 
the  world,  and  improves  the  theory  by  praQice. 


ANECDOTES 

O  F 

The  Great  LORD  HALLIFAX, 
And  Mr.  ADDISON. 

MR.  Addifon  had  the  honour  to  accompany 
Lord  Hallifax  when  he  fet  out  for  Green- 
wich,  to  wait  upon  King  George  the  Firft.  Be- 
fore he  went,  betook  him  into  his  library,  and 
with  an  air  that  fpoke  the  infinite  fatisfaftion  of 
his  mind,  exprcffed  himfelf  in  thefe  words : — 
"  Well,  Sir,  we  have  at  length  gained  a  complete 
victory;  the  Hanover  fucceffion  takes  place,  the 
King  is  landed,  and  we  fhall  foon  have  the  pleafure 
to  kifs  his  hand.     You  are  fo  much  my  friend, 

•  that 
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tViat  I  muft  tell  you  plainly  I  expeft  to  have  the 
white  (lafF;  and  I  have  been  long  confidering^  and 
am  come  to  a  refolution  how  to  behave:  I  came 
into  the  world  with  little  or  no  fortune :  every 
man  will  try  to  make  his  private  circumftances 
eafy;  I  thank  God^  I  have  made  mine  fo;  I  have 
got  more  money  than  it  is,  perhaps,  proper  every 
body  fiiould  know,  and  I  am  come  to  a  full  refo- 
lution to  fet  up  my  reft,  as  lo  that  point,  where  ( 
am.     I  have  been  in  my  time  a  good  deal  in  hot 
water,  and  as  deeply  engaged  in  parties  as   moft 
men.     To  fay  the  truth,  I  have  done  a  great  ma- 
ny things  in  the  fpirit  of  party,  which,  when  I  rc«» 
fleft  on  ferioufly,    I  am  heartily  afliamed  of.     I 
refolvc,  by  the  help  of  God,  to  make  King  George 
— ^not  the  head  of  a  party,  but  the  King  of  a  glo- 
rious  nation.     To  be  fure  a  great  many  people 
muft  be  removed  from  their  pofls;  the  Tories 
themfelves  can't  expeQ  it  ftiould  be  otherwife; 
and  it  would  be  the  higheft  ingratitude  not  to  re- 
ward  feveral  gentlemen^  who  h^ve  borne  the  l^ie^ 
of  the  day,  and  run  all  hazards  for  the  houfe  of 
Hanover;  yet  at  the  fan^e  time,  if  hii  Majefty  wilj 
take  my  advice,  there  ftiall  be  no  cruelties,  no 
barbarities  committed;  every  worthlcfs  fd)ow  th^t 
ba5  called  him  fel  fa  Whig,  got  drunks  andbawlc4 
at  an  ele&ion,  ttx^W  not  difplace  n  man  often  timea 
|iis  own  merit,  only  becaiifc  he  is  a  reputed  Tory, 

V  «  I  think 
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I  think  I  know  that  party;  fome  of  them  did  mean 
to  elevate  the  Pretender;  but  yet  there  are  others 
among  themi  that  are  as  worthy  men  as  ever  lived. 
It  i3  time  the  nation  fhould  be  united;  we  fh^U 
then,  indeed,  be  a  formidable  people.  I  hope 
this  glorious  work  has  been  referved  by  providence 
for  the  reign  of  his  prefent  Majefty.  I  have  told 
you  already^  that  I  dp  not  propofe  to  lay  up  a  far- 
thing out  of  the  prefent  profits  of  my  pod.  I  de- 
fign  to  live  in  fuch  a  manner,  as  I  hope  (hall  be 
no  diflionour  to  my  mafter;  and  will,  if  poffible, 
put  an  end  to  the  fcandalous  pra6lice  of  buying 
places.  I  am  firmly  refolved  to  recommend  no  man 
for  a  poft  m  the  government  but  fuch  an  one  a^ 
I  believe  to  be  a  man  of  merit,  and  who  will  be  a 
credit  to  his  country  and  his  K^ing.  As  for  you, 
Addifon,  as  foon  as  I  have  got  the  ftaff  myfelf,  I 
intend  to  recommend  you  to  his  Majefty  for  one 
of  his  Secretaries  of  State." 

Mr.  Addifon  told  his  Lordfliip,  that  he  did  not 
aim  at  fo  high  a  poft ;  and  defired  him  to  remem^ 
ber  he  was  not  a  fpeaker  of  the  Houfe  of  Com- 
mons. Lord  Hallifax  brifkly  replied,  '«  Come, 
prithee,  Addifon,  no  unfeafonable  modefty:  I 
made  thee  Secretary  to  the  Regency  with  this  very 
view:  thou  haft  now  the  heft  right  of  any  man  in 
England  to  be  Secretary  of  State;  nay,  it  will  be 

a  fort 
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a  fon  of  difplacing  thee  not  to  make  thee  fo.  If 
i\\ou  couldft  but  get  over  that  filly  (heepifhnefs  of 
thinC)  that  makes  thee  fit  in  the  houfe  and  hear  a 
fellow  prate  for  half  an  hour  together^  who  has 
not  a  tenth  part  of  thy  good  fenfe,  I  fhould  be 
glad  to  fee  it;  hut  fince  I  believe  it  is  impoffible^ 
we  muft  contrive  as  well  as  we  can.  Thy  pen  has 
already  been  a  credit  to  thy  country,  and  I  dare 
fay  will  be  a  credit  to  thy  King." 

With  thefe  fentiments  Lord  Hallifax  waited  up* 

on  George  the  Firft  at  Greenwich,  when  he  foon 

found  that  he  had  been  a  little  too  fanguine.  Mea- 

fures  viCTC  taken  very  different  from  thofe  *^hich 

JLord  Hallifax  thought  would  have  been  moft  for 

the  fervice  of  his  King  and  Country. 


ANECDOTE 

O    F 

The  LATE   KIJfG. 

HIS  Majefty  once,  on  his  return  to  England 
from  his  German  dominions,  having  his 
carriage  broke  down  between  the  Brill  and  Hel- 
voetfluys,  was  obliged  to  ftay  at  an  obfcure  pub- 
lic-boufe  on  the  road,  whilft  fome  of  his  fervants 
yrcnt  forward  to  order  another  carriage.     The  re- 

frefhment 
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frcfhmcnt  he  had  there,  was  a  pot  of  coffee  for 
himfelf  and  Lord  Delawar,  and  four  bottles  of  Hol- 
lands gin,  made  into  punch,  for  the  footmen: 
however,  when  the  bill  came  to  be  called  for,  the 
honeft  Dutchman,  knowing  who  he  had  under  his 
roof,  made  out  the  following  charge:  **  To  rc- 
frefhments  for  his  Sacred  Majefty  King  George 
the  Second,  and  houfhold,  gi^'."  Lord  Dela- 
war  was  fo  provoked  at  fuch  an  impofition,  that 
he  could  not  forbear  railing  his  voice  fo  loud,  that 
the  King  overheard  him,  and  infilled  ypon  know- 
ing the  particulars;  which  his  Lordihip  had  no 
fooner  informed  him  of,  than  he  very  good-bu-^ 
mouredly  replied,  '*  He  is  a  very  great  rogue : 
however,  my  Lord,  let  him  be  paid :  Kings  fcl- 
dom  call  this  way." 


ANECDOTE 

O  F 

^JVJNT,  DUCHESS  of  ALBEM4RLE^ 

WHO     LIVED 

In  the  Reign  of  CHARLES  II. 

ANN  CLARGES,    Dutchefs  of  Albemarle, 
was  the  daughter  of  a  Blackfmith,  who  gave 
her  an  education  fui^s^ble  to  the  employment  Ihe 
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was  bred  to,  which  was  that  of  a  milliner.     As 
the  manners  are  generally  formed  early  in  life,  (he 
retained  fomethingof  the  fmith*s  daughter,  even  at 
her  higheft  elevation.  She  was  firft  the  miftrefs, 
afterwards  the  wife  of  General  Monk;  who  had 
Tuch  an  opinion  of  her  underftanding,  that  he  often 
confulted  her  in  the  greateft  emergencies.     As 
flie  was  a  thorough  Royalift,  it  is  probable  (he 
had  no  inconfiderable  fhare  in  the  reftoration.-— 
She  is  fuppofed  to  have  recommended  fcveral  of 
the  privy«counfellors  in  the  lift  which  the  General 
prefented  to  the  King  foon  after  his  landing.     It 
is  more  than  probable  that  (he  carried  on  a  very- 
lucrative  trade  in  felling  of  offices,  which  were 
generally  filled  by  fuch  as  gave  her  moft  money. 
She  was  an  implacable  enemy  to  Lord  Clarendon  ; 
and  had  fo  great  an  influence  over  her  hufband, 
as  to  prevail  upon  him  to  aflift  in  the  ruin  of  thaD 
great  man,  though  he  was  one  of  his  heft  friends. 
Indeed,  the  General  was  afraid  to  offend  her,  as 
(he  prcfently  took  fire,  and  her  anger  knew  no 
bounds.     She  was  a  great  miftrefs  of  all  the  low 
eloquence  of  abufive  rage,  and  feldom  failed  to 
difcharge  a  volley  of  curfes  againft  fuch  as  tho>- 
roughly  provoked  her.     Nothing  is  more  certain, 
than  that  the  intrepid  commander,  who  was  never 
afraid  of  bullets,  was  often  terrified  by  the  fury 
of  his  wife, 

ANECDOTE 
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ANECDOTE 

O    F 

The  Celebrated  Dr.  GARTH. 

WHILE  Dr.  Garth  was  detained  in  his  cha* 
riot  one  day,  in  a  little  ftreet  near  Covent 
Garden^  in  confequence  of  a  bloody  battle  be- 
tween two  female  bruifers,  an  old  woman  hobbled 
out  of  a  cellar^  and  begged  him  for  God's  fake  to 
take  a  look  at  her  hufband,  who  was  in  a  mortal 
lad  way ;  adding,  <'  I  know  you  are  a  fweet-tem- 
pered  gentleman,  as  well  as  a  cute  Dodor,  and 
therefore  make  bold  to  ax  your  advice^  for  which 
I  fhall  be  obliged  to  you  as  long  as  I  live." 

The  Doftor,  whofe  good  nature  was  really  equal 
to  his  medical  knowledge^  inftead  of  being  of- 
fended with  the  old  woman's  redundant  addrefs  to 
him^  quitted  his  chariot  immediately,  and  followed 
her  to  her  hufband ;  but  finding,  by  his  appearance, 
that  he  wanted  food  more  than  phyjic^  and  having 
reafon  to  believe,  from  the  anfwers  which  they 
both  retiirncd  to  his  queftions,  that  they  defervcd 
his  charity  as  much  as  they  excited  his  compaffion, 
fat  down  and  wrote  a  draft  on  his  banker  for  ten 
pounds. 

A  STORr 
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A    S  T  O  R  Y 

O    F 

An  ancient  DUTCH  SEAMAJ^, 

RELATED 

By  SIR  WM.  TEMPLE. 

AMONG  the  many  and  various  hoFptUls  that 
are  in  every  nlan*s  curiofity  and  talk  that  vi- 
fits  Holland,  I  was  affeded  with  none  more  than 
that  of  the  aged  feamen  at  Enchufyen,  which  is 
contrived,  finiflied,  and  ordered,  as  if  it  were  fi- 
niOied  with  a  kind  intention  of  Tome  well-natured 
man,  that  thole  who  had  palfed  their  lives  in  the 
hardfhips  and  incommodities  of  the  fea,  fhould 
find  a  retreat  ftored  with  all  the  eafe  and  conve* 
niency  that  old  age  is  dapable  of  feeling  and  en« 
joying.  And  here  I  met  with  the  only  rich  man  1 
ever  faw  in  my  life :  for  one  of  thefe  old  feamen 
entertaining  me  a  good  while  with  the  plain  fto- 
TICS  of  his  fifty  years  voyages  aod  adventures, 
while  I  was  viewing  this  hofpital  and  the  church 
adjoining,  I  gave  him  at  parting,  a  piece  of  their 
coin^  about  the  value  of  a  crown.  He  took  ic 
fmiling,  and  offered  it  me  again ;  but  when  I  re« 
fu(cd  it,  be  aOced  me  what  he  (hould  do  with  the 
ilioDeyP  I  left  him  to  overcome  his  modefty  as 
be  could;  but  a  fervant  coming  after  me,  faw  him 
give  it  toalittle  girl  that  opened  the  church  door, 

X  as 
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as  fhe  paffed  by  him,  which  made  me  refleft  upon 
the  faniailic  calculation  of  riches  and  poverty  that 
is  in  the  world,  by  which  a  man  that  wants  a  mil- 
lion is  a  prince,  he  that  wants  but  a  groat  is  a 
beggar ;  and  this  was  a  poor  man  that  wanted  no- 
thing at  aU«. 


ANECDOTE 

O   F 

LORD  GEORGE  GERMAIJ^E. 

LORD  George  Germaine,  through  the  applica- 
tion of  fome  of  his  relations,  procured  a  liv- 
ing for  a  gentleman  whom  he  had  not  the  honour 
of  knowing.     For   this   civility,    the    gentleman 
waited  on.his  Lordfliip  to  return  him  thanks.     His 
Lordfhip  being  inclined  to  make  his  fituation  as 
eafy  as  poilible,  acquainted  him,  that  fmce  he  had 
procured  the  living,  a  fecond  of  equal  value  was 
within  his  gift,  and  he  begged  to  recommend  it  to 
him  in  preference  to  the  other,  which  was  un- 
luckily  fituated   clofe   to  a.  powdcr^milL      The 
young  parfon,  defiring  to  exprefs  a  fenfe  of  his 
gratitude,  and  alfo  to  give  his  Lordfliip  a  fpecimen. 
of  his  wit,  unfortunately  anfwered,  that  he  waSi 
much  obliged  to  his  Lo7'd/hif  for  this  Jecon^  mark 
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of  his  Javour^  for  he  had  as  great  an  averjton  to 
powder  as  Lord  George  Sackville.'^liis  Lordfhip, 
unruflfled,  replied,  with  the  higheft  courlefy.  In 
that  particular^  Sir^  you  mtiy  fini^  upon  more  rria^ 
ture  confideration,  that  common  fame  has  deceived 
you,  without  ever  betraying  to  the  flippant  prieft, 
that  Lord  George  Germaine  had  been  Lord 
George  Sackville. 


AJ^EC  DOTE 

OF   THE 

MARQUIS  OF  ORMOND. 

WHILE  the  Marquis  refided  in  France,  af; 
'  ter  the  unfortunate  defeat  of  Charles  IL 
at  Worccfter,  his  finances*  were  in  a  very  difor- 
derly  condition;  the  King  was  unable  toafiifthim, 
and  the  Parliament  had  feized  all  his  eftates.     In 
thefe  diftrefsful    circumftances   the   Nobility  of 
Fiance  fh^wed  him  great  civilities,  and  invite^ 
him  to  fpend  fome  time  at  their  country  feats: 
among  the  reft  a  nobleman  of  great  quality  carried 
Bim  to  his  houfe  at  St.  Germains,  in  Laye^  where 
Be  eritertaincd  hhn,  fbr  fome  time,^  in  a  manner 
perfcftly  ftiitablc  to  his  own  raJnk  and  that  of  his 
#qe(fr   At  his  coYning  awSy,  the  Marquis,  in  com- 
X  2  pliaac^ 
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pliancy  with  a  ytry  inconvenient  Englifh  cufton^ 
left  with  the  maitre  d'hote!  ten  piRoles  to  be  dif- 
tributed  amongft  the  fervant$.  It  was  all  the  mo- 
pey  he  bad,  nor  did  he  know  l^ow  to  get  more 
^hen  he  reached  Pari^.  A$  he  was  on  the  road 
ruminating  on  this  melanchply  circumftance,  and 
contriving  how  to  raife  a  fipall  fupply  for  the  prcr 
fent  ufe,  he  was  furprized  at  being  told  by  his  ferr 
vantj,  that  the  nobleman  at  wbofe  houfe  he  had 
been  entertained,  was  driving  furioufly  behind 
him  on  the  road,  as  if  he  ws^s  defirous  of  over^ 
taking  him.  It  feems^  the  Marquis  had  fcar^e  left 
St.  Germains,  when  the  diQribution  of  the  money 
he  had  given,  caufed  a  great  difturbance  among 
the  fervants,  who  exalting  their  own  fcrvicesand 
attendance,  complained  of  the  maitre  d'hotel'^ 
partiality.  The  nobleman  hedr'mg  an  unufual 
noife  among  his  family,  and  upon  enquiring  intQ 
the  matter,  difcovered  the  real  caufe,  took  the 
^en  piftoles  himfelf,  and  caufing  horfes  to  bp  put 
immediately  to  his  chariot,  made  all  the  hafte  pof? 
ftble  after  the  Marquis  of  Ormond.  The  Marqujs, 
upon  his  coming  up,  alighted  from  his  horfe,  while 
the  other  quitted  his  chariot,  and  advanced  to  em<* 
brace  hin^  with  great  affeSion  and  refpe^l;  but 
yas  ftrangely  furprized  to  find  a  coldnefs  in  th<^ 
nobleman,  which  forbad  all  embraces,  till  he  ha4 
received  fatisfaClioo  in  a  point  which  had  givea 

^im 
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Wm  great  offence.     He  afked  the  Marquis  if  he 

had  any  reafon  to  complain  of  any  dirreFpeQ  be 

had  met  with  in  the  too  mean,  but  frien^lly  enter* 

tamment  which  his  boufe  afforded?  and  being  an- 

fwered  by  the  Marquis  that  h\$  treatment  had  been 

fiiU  of  civility ;  that  he  had  neyer  pafled  fo  many 

idays  more  agreeably  in  his  life ;  and  could  but 

wonder  why  the  other  could  fufpcft  the  contrary. 

The  nobleman  then  told  him,  that  the  leaving  ten 

piftoles  to  be  diftributed  among  the  fervants,  was 

treating  his  houfe  as  an  inn^  and  was  therefore 

the  greateft  affront  that  could  be  offered  to  a  man 

of  quality ;  that  he  paid  his  own  fervants  well,  and 

had  hired  them  to  wait  on  his  Friends  as  well  as 

himfelf ;  that  he  confidered  him  as  a  ftranger  that 

might  be  unacquainted  with  the  cuftoms  of  France, 

and  commit  the  error  from  fome  pradice  deemed 

lefs  difhonourable  in  his  own  country,  otherwife 

his  refentment  would  have  prevented  expoftula- 

tion;  but  as  tbe  cafe  flood,  after  having  explained 

the  nature  of  the  affair,  he  mufl  either  redrefs  the 

ipiflake  by  receiving  back  the  ten  piftoles,  or  give 

him  the  ufual  fatisfaflion  of  men  of  honoui*  from 

an  avowed  affront:    the  Marquis  acknowledged 

his  error,  took  back  his  money,  and  returned  tq 

Paris  vith  lefs  anxiety  about  his  fubfiflence^ 

ANECDOTE 


ANECDOTE 
Cotueming  QUEEJV"  ELIZABETH. 

A  CARTER  had  three  times  been  at  Windfor 
.  with  his  cart  to  carry  away,  upon  fummoni 
of  a  removal  from  thence,  fome  part  of  the  ftuff 
of  Queen  Elizabeth*^  wardrobe;  and  whep  he  had 
repaired  thither  once,  twice,  and  the  third  timCt 
and  they  of  the  wardrobe  told  him  the  third  time^ 
that  the  removal  held  not^  the  Queen  having 
changed  her  mind,  the  carter,  cls^ping  his  hand 
on  his  thigh,  faid.  Now  I  fee  that  the  Queen  is  a  xo0- 
tnan  ds  well  as  my  wife;  which  \^ords  being  over- 
heard by  her  Majefty,  who  then  ftood  at  the  win* 
^ow,  ihe  faid.  What  a  villain  is  this?  and  fo  fcn| 
him  three  angels  to  (lop  his  mouth. 


IMMORTALITY 
The  DOCTRIJ^E  of  Christianity . 

AS  the  doftrine  of  the  immortality  of  the  foul 
is  the  bafis  of  the  Chrifhian  religion^  and  of 
the  utmoil  importance  to  us  whilft  here;  fo  it  is 
alfo  a  doftrine  delightful  to  contemplate  by  every 
religious  mind.  And  herein  the  Chriftian  religion 
difcovers  its  fuperior  excellence  and  perfeftion,^ 
by  exhibiting  this  doftrine,  and  giving  mankind 

a  r^tiona,! 


i  T^tionaf  ground  of  hope  that  they  werelQnned 
fbr  an  eternal  exiftence  in  another  worlds 

If  we  examine  thofe  accounts  which  the  moEL 
authentic  hiftorians  have  tj^anfmitted  to  us,  con-, 
cerning  the  early  ages  of  mankind,  it  appears  that 
the  doQrine  of  the  foul's  immortality  was  not 
known;  nor  in*  the  general  but  little  expeded: 
And  amongft  thofe  who  carried  their  refearches 
beyond  the  reft  bF  their  cotemporaries/  it  was  only 
guefled  at^  or  at  moft  held  as  a  very  doubtful  point. 
So  little  could  the  ftrongeft  exertion  of  their  rea- 
fon,  as  men,  inform  them  refpe6ling  the  nature, 
properties^  and  duration  of  fpirits,  that  thofe  re- 
fearches were  generally  terminated  by  reprefcnt- 
ing  it  as  only  an  opinion  incapable  of  proof,  and 
fupported  by  nothing  more  than  a  bare  probabi- 
lity. 

It  is  true  they  could  find  no  abfolute  proof  to 
the  contrary;  and  therefore,  the  moft  fanguine 
amongft'  them  rather  wiflied  than  believed  that 
after  the  diflblution  of  their  mortal  frame^  there 
mighi  be  another  ftate  of  exiftence.  But  we  find 
that  this  apprehenfton  was  fo  weak>  or  reftrided 
within  fuch  narrow  limits,  that  it  was  not  confix 
dered  as  any  motive  to  human  aftions^  or  condu- 
cive to  the  purpofes  of  virtue  and  religion. 

If 
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If  we  examine  the  facred  records  of  the  Old 
Teftament,  we  find  the  generality  of  inankind,  in 
ihofe  early  ages,  were  almoil  totally  deftitute  of 
this  apprehenfion,  nor  did  the  patriarchs  themfelves 
•  feem  to  entertain  any  idea  of  a  future  ftate.  Their 
bopes  and  fears  were  apparently  terminated  by  the 
enjoyments  and  fufferings  of  the  prefent  life^  nor 
did  they  look  for  another. 

And  if  we  examine  the  Mofaic  Law,  with  the 
mod  fcrupulous  attention,  I  do  not  recolle£l  any 
clear  intimations  thereof  being  given  to  the  Jews. 

Although  it  pleafed  infinite  wifdom  to  commu-^ 
nicate  the  moral  law  to  them^  in  the  tables  of 
(tone  from  the  facred  mount;  and  the  ceremonial 
taw  was  afterwards  delivered  to  them  by  the  lip 
of  Mofes ;  yet  we  find  all  the  fanftions  with  which 
thefe  laws  were  guarded,  had  an  immediate  rela- 
tion to  the  happinefs  or  unhappincfs  of  the  prefent 
fiate  of  being. 

When  the  fucceeding  prophets  preached  the 
doftrine  of  univerfal  righteoufnefs,  in  the  name 
of  God,  to  the  revoltiDg  tribes  of  Ifrael  and  Ju- 
dah,  they  confined  tbemfelves  within  the  fame 
contraCled  limits. 

When  Mofes  exhorted  the  people  in  the  wil- 
demefs  to  fulfil  the  negle6ied  duties  of  the  Horeb 

covenant. 
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covenant,  hepromifcd  them,  not  the  rewards  of  im- 
mortality and  eternal  life^  but  that  they  fhoald 
*•  overcome  the  Heathens  around  them  and  poHefs 
in  peace  the  land  of  Canaan,  a  laud  flowing  with 
milk  and  Honey/*  He  alfo  threatens  them,  that 
if  they  fwerved  from  the  true  worlhip  of  the  God 
of  their  fathers,  they  (hould  be  overcome  by  their 
enemies,  and  their  carcafes  fhould  fall  in  the  wiU 
demefs,  and  that  they  (hould  never  inherit  the 
promifed  land.  We  alfo  find,  that  after  they 
were  eftabliflied  in  the  land,  and  by  their  frequent 
tranfgreffions  had  incurred  the  divine  difpleafure, 
the  fucceeding  prophets  threatened  them,  in  the 
name  pf  the  Lord,  witk  the  calamity  of  war  and 
captivity.  They  were  frequently  told,  that  unlefs 
they  repented  and  amended  their  doings,  <<  their 
houfes  (hould  become  defolate,  and  their  inherit 
tance  taken  from  them  by  the  Heathens;  that 
their  wives  and  their  children  fhould  be  flain  be- 
fore their  faces,  and  the  land  become  defolate,  &c. 
&c.  '*  but  in  neither  cafe  do  we  find  the  leaft  in- 
timation of  any  future  date  of  exiftence. 

Even  Solomon  himfelf,  who  was  reputed  the 

wifeft  among  the  fons  of  men,  appears  to  be  of  a 

contrary  opinion.     After  having  explored  the  tria- 

terial  world,  and  the  whole  fcene  of  the  lower 

creation ;  after  having  inveftigated  the  nature  of 

Y  every 
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every  rank  of  fenfitive  beings,  and  the  higheft 
perfections  of  which  the  human  race  are  capable, 
he  declares  the  refult  of  his  judgment  in  the  fol- 
lowing expreflions:  *^  For  that  which  befalleth  the 
fons  of  men,  befalleth  beafts,  even  one  thing  be« 
falleth  them  :  as  the  one  dieth,  fo  dieth  the  other, 
yea,  they  have  all  one  breath ;  fo  that  a  man  hath 
no  pre-eminence  over  a  bead ;  for  all  is  vanity, 
and  all  go  to  one  place;  all  are  of  the  dull,  and  all 
turn  to  dud  again.'* 

But  when  this  univerfal  darknefs  began  to  va- 
nifh,  and  the  refplendent  luflre  of  the  gofpel-day 
broke  forth,  then  was  the  do6lrine  of  life  and  im- 
mortality brought  to  light  with  the  mod  glorious 
certainty;  and  we  find  our  bleffed  Saviour,  and 
the  apoftles  under  his  immediate  influence,  pro- 
claiming the  joyful  tidings  to  a  world  that  had  long 
fat  in  darknefs,  and  in  the  regions  and  (hadow  of 
death.     At  this  period,  the  religion  of  nature  was 
republilhed  with  additional  illudrations,  the  moral 
law  was  exhibited  without  that  veil  of  carnal  ordi- 
nances, which  heretofore  rendered  it  imperfe£i, 
and  was  guarded  by  the  dreadful,  yet  pleafing 
fanftions  of  rewards  and  punidiments.     Every  fo- 
cial,  every  relative,  and  every  religious  duty  was 
pointed  out  with  circumdaniial  precifion ;  and  the 
motives  to  virtue  were  drengthened  by  every  fup- 
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port  that  the  free  agency  of  rational  beings  could 
admit  of,  or  the  fevered  trials  could  require. 

It  is  therefore  reafonable  to  conclude^  that  the 
woe  pronounced  by  our  Lord  himfelf  on  the  in- 
habitants of  Chorazenand  Bethfaida^  will  fall  with 
equal  weight  on  obftinate  imbelievers  in  the  pre- 
fent  age:  '*  Woe  unto  thee  Chorazen  and  Beth- 
faida,  for  if  the  mighty  works^  which  were  done 
in  you,  had  been  done  in  Tyre  and  Sidon,  they 
would  have  repented  long  ago/* 

And  by  a  parity  of  reafon  may  we  not  conclude, 
tliat  in  the  final  hour  of  retribution,  the  iniquities 
of  the  heathen  world  will  find  an  eafier  pardon 
from  the  righteous  judge  of  quick  and  dead,  than 
thefe^  who  continue  to  fin  under  the  clearer  dif- 
coveries,  and  more  illuftrious  beams  of  the  gofpel 
day. 

It  will,  therefore,  be  the  higheft  wifdom  to  man- 
kind, to  confider  the  dreadful  confequences  of 
/hutting  their  eyes  againil  that  light,  by  and 
through  which  life  and  immortality  is  manifefted^ 
and  by  that  confideration  to  walk  as  becomes  the 
children  of  the  light  and  the  day.  This  is  an  em- 
ployment which  heft  becomes  thedignity  of  an  im- 
mortal fpirit,  to  confider  its  being  and  its  end,  and 
tQ  rcfleCl,  that  although  the  limits  of  terreftrial  ex- 
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iftence  may  be  fixed  in  the  fucceeding  bouri  yet 
infinite  is  the  extent  of  never  ending  ages.  To 
the  certainty  of  immortality  and  eternal  life,  the 
unaffifted  faculties  of  the  human  mind  could  ne- 
ver arrive,  and  therefore,  the  confideration  of 
that  fubjefl  was  generally  terminated  with  anxiety 
and  the  horrors  of  fufpence.  But  when  we  are 
aifured  by  the  lip  of  divine  veracity,  that  mankind' 
were  formed  for  the  glorious  purpofe  of  an  im- 
mortal rcfi  iencein  the  celeftial  regions,  it  infpires 
the  foul  with  the  mod  exalted  tranfports  of  grati«- 
tude^  affedlion  and  joy. 

To  cultivate  this  gratitude  and  preferve  this  af- 
feBion  undiminifiied  in  our  mind,  will  be  the 
ftrongeft  incitements  to  a  life  of  godlinefs  and  vir- 
tue ;  thefe,  and  thefe  only,  being  the  appointed 
means  by  which  that  excellent  end  can  be  attained. 

Thofe  who  thus  apply  their  hearts  unto  wifdom, 
and  receive  her  inftruftions,  flie  will  caufe  to  in- 
herit fubftance,  and  fill  their  treafures  with  the 
durable  riches  of  righteoufnefs  and  peace.  Such, 
however  circumftanced  in  this  world,  have  a  ra- 
tional foundation  for  a  (leadfaft  hope  that  they 
Ihall  ftand  in  their  lot  in  the  end  of  days.  This 
hope  will  fupport  in  life,  open  a  fafe  path  through 
the  thorny  trafts  of  adverfity,  and  prove  ftronger 

than 
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than  the  bandi.  of  death:  they  >y ill  wait  huarrival 
with  plea^A^^S  expeflation^  and  unlhaken  confi- 
dence,  ^is  a  welcome  meiTenger  commiflxoned  tq 
ftrip  ofF  this  mortal  vefture  of  decay,  and  releafe 
the  enraptured  fpirit  to  join  its  celeftial  kindred 
in  the  glorious  realms  of  immortality  and  eternstf 
life. 


COMPASSION. 

COMPASSION  is  an  emotion  of  which  wc 
ought  never  to  be  alhamed.     Graceful,  par- 
ticularly in  youth,  U  the  tear  of  fympathy,  and  the 
heart  that  melts  a^  the  tale  of  woe.     We  ihould 
not  permit  eafe  apd  indulgence  to  contra£l  our  af- 
fedionS)  4nd  wr^p  us  up  in  a  felfifli  enjoyment: 
but  we  (bould  accuftom  ourfelves  to  think  of  the 
diftrefles  of  human  life,  of  the  folitary  cottage,  the 
dying  parent,  and  the  weeping  orphan.     Nor  ought 
we  ever  to  fpprt  with  pain  and  dillrefs  in  any  of 
our  amufements,  nor  treat  eveq  the  meaneft  infedt 
wftb  wanton  cruelty. 

It  has  been  objeQed,  and  it  is  to  be  feared  with 
(bme  reafon,  that  female  converfation  is  too  fre. 
qucnjtly,  tin£iured  with  a  cenforious^fpirit,  and  that 

ladi^ 
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ladies  are  feldom  apt  to  difcover  much  tendemefs 
for  a  fallen  fitter.  No  arguments  can  juftify,  no 
pleas  extenuate  it. 

To  infult  over  the  miferies  of  an  unhappy  crea- 
ture is  inhuman^  not  to  compaflionate  them  is  un« 
chriftian.  The  worthy  part  of  the  fex  always  ex- 
prefs  themfelves  humanely  on  the  feelings  of  others, 
in  proportion  to  their  undeviating  goodnefs^  and 
by  that  gentle  virtue  are  prompted  to  alleviate  the 
diftrefles  of  the  unfortunate  and  wretched;  it  pre- 
vents us  from  retaliating  injuries,  and  reftrains  us 
our  fevere  judgments  and  angry  paffion3. 


The  power  of  ELOQUENCE. 

WHEN  a  man  of  eloquence  fpeaks  or  writes 
upon  any  fubjeft,  we  are  too  ready  to  run 
into  his  fentiments,  being  fweetly  and  infenfibly 
drawn  by  the  fmoothnefs  of  his  harangue,  and  the 
pathetic  power  of  his  language.  Rhetoric  will 
varnifh  every  error,  fo  that  it  fhall  appear  in  the 
drefs  of  truth,  and  put  fuch  ornaments  upon  vice, 
as  to  make  it  look  like  virtue.  It  is  an  art  of 
wondrous  and  extenfive  influence  ;  it  often  con- 
ceals, obfcures,  or  overwhelms  the  truth;  and 
places  fometimes  a  grofs  falfhood  in  the  moft  allur-. 

ing 
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ing  ligbt.      The  decency  of  adion,  the  mufic  of 

the  voice^  the  harmony  of  the  periods)  the  beauty 

of  the  ftyle^  and  all  the  engaging  airs  of  the  fpeak- 

cr,  have  often  charmed  the  hearers  into  crror^ 

and  perfuaded  them  to  approve  whatfoever  is  pro- 

pofed  in  fo  agreeable  a  manner*     A  large  aflemb- 

\y  ftands  expofed  at  once  to  the  power  ofthefe 

prejudices,  and  imbibes  them  all.     So  Cicero  and 

Demofthenes  made  the  Romans  and  the  Athenians 

believe  almoft  whatever  they  pleafed. 

The  beft  defence  againft  both  thefe  dangers,  is 
to  learn  the  (kill  (as  much  as  poflible}  of  feparating 
our  thoughts  and  ideas  from  words  and  phrafes^ 
to  judge  of  the  things  from  their  own  natures,  and 
in  their  natural  or  juft  relation  to  one  another,  ab- 
ftraded  from  the  ufe  of  language,  and  to  maintain 
a  fteady  and  obftinate  refolution^  to  hearken  to 
nothing  but  truth,  in  whatfoever  drefs  or  ftyle  it 
appears. 


On   conscience, 

relatively  to 
The  Wise  ConduSl  of  Providence^ 

IN    PUNISHING    GUILT. 

CONSCIENCE  is  the  law  of  the  alUwifc  au- 
thor  of  nature,  written  on  our  hearts,  or 

properly 
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properly  the  8p)[>lication  of  this  faw,  as  it  regards 
the  judgments  we  fhould  form  of  particular  a£tions« 
It  is  like  a  cenfor  noting  and  obferving  our  aftions^ 
and  therefore  it  has  not  undefervedly  been  called 
by  fome  a  portion  of  the  virgin-foul,  as  hot  kd* 
roitting  the  leaft  blemifh  of  prevarication.  Hence 
good  a6iions  beget  fecurity  in  the  confcience,  biit 
bad,  caufe  anguifh  and  vexation,  which  is  better 
known  by  experience  than  explained  by  words : 
For,  if  it  be  painful  to  us  to  abide  by  the  judg* 
ments  of  thofe  we  live  with,  and  to  put  up  with 
their  reprehenfions,  it  will  be  more  fo  to  be  con« 
demned  by  our  own  reafon,  and  to  carry  about  us 
fo  ievere  a  judge  of  our  a£Uons  :  And  thus  it  is 
that  confcience  performs  the  fun£Uons  both  of  a 
witnefs  and  judge,  when  it  reprimands  us  for  hav- 
ing done  amifs,  as  Juvenal  fays: 
But  why  mud  thofe  be  thought  to  'fcape,  who  feel 
Thofe  rods  of  fcorpions,  and  thofe  whips  of  fteel^ 
Which  confcience  fhakes,  when  (he  with  rage 

controuls, 
And  fprcads  amazing  terrors  thro'  their  fouls? 
Nor  {harp  revenge,  nor  hell  itfelf,  confin'd 
A  fiercer  torment  than  a  guilty  mind ; 
Which  day  and  night  does  dreadfully  accufe. 
Condemns  the  wretch,  and  ftill  the  charge  renews. 

Many  inftances  might  be  given  of  the  wonder- 
ful force  of  thofe  inward  compunctions  and  hor. 

rors. 
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rorSy  that  fometimes  poflefs  a  guilty  mind,    ^nd 
are  awakened  there  by  the  mod  unexpeQed  cir^ 
cucnftances.     When  thefe  at  once  Jet  loofe  upon 
the  unhappy  patient,  the  beloved  aflbciations  of 
intereft)  power,  and  pleafure,  burft  afunder  like 
bubbles  of  air,    the  whole  fcene  of  his  pad  life 
rifcs  full  to  his  view,  and  appears  big  with  extra- 
vagance and  frenzy;  the  bafe  or  wicke4  part  he 
bas  afited,  ftares  him  in  the  face,  nor  can  he  find 
any  relief  from  thofe  flings  of  remorfe  that  pierce 
bis  inmoft  frame,  till  he  has  difclofed  his  guih, 
expelled  the  exorbitant  paflion,  and  become  fen« 
fible  to  more  worthy  fentiments  and  afie^ons. 

Our  acquaintance  with  hiftory  and  the  world, 
will  fugged  to  us  many  examples  of  this  kind,  in 
which  it  mud  be  confeffed  that  the  hand  of  the  fo- 
vereign  phyfician  of  nature  is  very  confpicuous. 
One  happened  in  a  neighboujring  date  not  many 
years  ago : 

**  A  jeweller,  a  man  of  good  character  and  con- 
fiderable  wealth,  having  occafion,  in  the  way  of 
bis  bufinefs,  to  travel  at  fome  didance  from  the 
place  of  his  abode,  took  along  with  him  a  fervant, 
in  order  to  uke  care  of  his  portmanteau.  He  had 
along  with  him  fome  of  his  bed  jewels,  and  a  large 
fum  of  money,  to  which  his  fervant  was  likewife 
privy.    The  mader  having  occafion  to  difmount 
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on  the  road,  the  fervant  watched  his  opportunity, 
took  a  piftol  from  his  mafter^s  faddle,  and  (hot 
him  dead  on  the  fpot:  then  rifling  him  of  his  jew- 
els and  money^  and  hanging  a  large  (lone  to  his 
neck,  he  threw  him  into  the  neareft  canal.  With 
this  booty  he  made  off  to  a  diftant  part  of  the 
country,  where  he  had  reafon  to  believe  that  nei- 
ther he  nor  his  matter  were  known:  there  he  be- 
•gan  to  trade  in  a  very  low  way  at  (irft,  that  his 
obfcunty  might  fcreen  him  fron!  obfervation,  and, 
in  the  courfe  of  a  good  many  years,  fcemed  to  rife 
by  the  natural  progrefs  of  buHnefs,  into  wealth 
and  con(ideration,  fo  that  his  good  fortune  ap- 
peared at  once  the  efFeQ  of  his  induftry  and  vir- 
tue. Of  thefe  he^  counterfeited  the  appearances  fo 
well,  that  he  grew  into  great  credit,  married  into 
a  good  family,  and  by  laying  out  his  hidden  ftores. 
difcreetly,  as  he  faw  occafion,  and  joining  to  all 
an  univerfal  affability,  he  was  admitted  to  a  (hare 
of  the  government  of  the  town,  and  rofe  from  one 
pott  t6  another,  till  at  length,  he  was  chofen  chief 
Magittrate.  In  this  ofRce  he  maintained  a  fair 
charaQer,  and  continued  to  fill  it  with  no  fmall 
applaufe,  both  as  a  governor  and  a  judge;  'till 
one  day,  as  he  fat  on  the  bench  with  fome  of  his 
brethren,  a  criminal  was  brought  before  them,  who 
was  accufed  of  having  murdered  his  matter.  The' 
evidence  came  out  full.   The  jury  brought  in  their 
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verdiQ.  that  the  prifoner  was  guilty,  and  the  whole 
aHembly  waited  the  fentence  of  the  prefident  of 
the  court  (which  he  happened  to  be  that  day)  with 
great  fufpence.  Meanwhile  he  appeared  to  be  in 
an  unumal  diforder  and  agitation  of  mind ;  his 
colour  changed  often :  At  length  he  rofe  from  his 
feat,  and,  coming  down  from  the  bench,  placed 
himfelf  juft  before  the  unfortunate  man  at  the  bar, 
to  the  no  fmall  aftonifhment  of  all  prefent.  "  You 
fee  before  you,"  faid  he,  addreffing  himfelf  to 
thofe  who  fat  on  the  bench  with  him,  *^  a  ftriking 
inftance  of  the  juft  awards  of  heaven^  which,  thi$ 
day,  after  thirty  years  concealment,  prefents  tp 
you  a  greater  criminal,  than  the  man  juft  now 
found  guilty."  Then  he  made  an  ample  confeflipn 
of  his  guilt,  and  of  all  its  aggravations,  particu- 
larly the  ingratitude  of  it  to  a  maftcr,  who  had 
railed  him  from  the  very  duft,  and  repofed  a  pe« 
culiar  confidence  in  him:  and  told  them  in  what 
manner  be  had  hitherto  fcreened  himfelf  from  pub- 
lic juftice,  and  how  he  had  efcaped  the  obferva- 
tion  of  mankind  by  the  fpecious  mafk  he  had  wore, 
«  But  now,"  added  he,  <•  no  fooner  did  this  un- 
happy prifoner  appear  before  us,  charged  with  the 
lame  crime  I  was  confcious  of  myfelf,  than  the 
cruel  circumftances  of  my  guilt,  befet  me  in  all 
their  horror: — the  arrows  of  the  Almighty  ftuck 
|ai|  within  pne,  and  my  own  crime  appeared  fa 
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atrocious,  ihM  1  C6uld  not  confent  to  pafs  fen- 
tence  againft  my  fellow  criminal,  till  I  had  fir(| 
impanelled  and  accufed  myfelf;  nor  can  I  now 
feel  any  relief  from  the  agonies  of  an  awakened 
confcience,  but  by  requiring  that  juftice  may  he 
forthwith  dohe  againft  me,  in  the  mo(t  public  and 
folemn  manner,  for  fo  aggravated  a  parricide. — 
Therefore,  in  the  prefence  of  the  all-feeing  God,, 
the  great  witnefs  and  judge  of  my  crime,  and  be- 
fore this  whole  aflembly,  who  have  been  the  wit- 
tieffes  of  my  hypocrify,  I  plead  guilty,  and  re- 
quire fentence  may  be  pafled  againft  me  as  a  mbft 
notorious  itialefaflor.*'    We  may  eafily  fuppofe 
the  amazement  of  all  the  aflembly,  and  efpecially 
of  his  fellow-judges.     However,  they  proceeded^ 
upon  his  confeffion,  to  pafs  fentence  upon  him ; 
and  he  died  with  all  the   fymptons  of  a  penitent 
mind.     An  exemplary  inftance  of  the  fatal  eflPe^s 
of  an  exorbitant  paflion ;  and  of  the  tremendous 
juftice  of  providence,  in  deteSingone  of  the  moft 
cool  and  artful  villains,  after  fo  long  a  conceal^ 
ment. 


ANECDOTE 
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4J^ECD0TK 

OF    THE 

1.ATE  GENERAL  GANSEL^s 

PROMOTION. 

MANY  years  ago  the  late  King  had  a  violent 
pain  in  his  thumb,  which,  after  many  inef- 
fedual  experiments,  made  by  the  ftate  phyficians, 
was  conligned  over  to  Dr.  Ward,  who  was  at  that 
time  in  great  vogue  with  the  public.    Previous  to 
Ward's  admiflion  to  the  royal  prefencc,  he  had 
minutely  acquainted  himfelf  with  the  diforder,  and 
had  prepared  himfelf  with  a  particular  noftrum, 
vhich  he  had  concealed  in  the  hollow  of  his  hand. 
When  he  was  introduced,  he  begged  his  Majefty 
would  permit  him  to  look  at  his  hand ;  which  the 
King  complied  with ;   when  Ward  gave  him  fuch 
a  fu^den  wrench,  that  the  King  called  him  a  raf« 
cal^  ^nd  at  the  fame  time  gave  him  a  kick  on  the 
fhin«.    Ward  bore  all  this  patiently,  till  finding 
biro  a  little  cool,  he  defired  him  to  ftir  his  thumb, 
which  he  did  to  his  very  great  furprize,  without 
the  leaft  pain  whatever.    1  he  King  was  fo  tranf. 
ported  with  this  fudden  relief,  that  he  called  him 
his  yEfculapius,  made  him  fit  down  in  his  prefence, 
and  infifted  upon  knowing  how  he  could  ferve 
him.     Ward  replied,  that  he  thought  the  honour 
and  pleafurc  he  received  in  giving  him  eafe  was 

fufficient  j 
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fufficient ;  but  that  fince  h\$  Majefty  was  To  ob- 
liging, he  told  him  he  had  a  nephew  (meaning 
the  late  General  Ganfel)  who  was  unprovided  for, 
and  any  favour  granted  him,  he  (hould  confider 
as  bcftowcd  on  himfclf.  The  King,  after  firft  in- 
fiRing  on  himfelf  accepting  a  ftate  coach,  imme- 
diately fent  his  nephew  a  pair  of  colours  in  the 
Guards,  aqd  by  degrees  made  him  a  Lieutenant 
General. 


UNNATURAL  BROTHER. 

UPON  the  death  of  Selimus  the  fecond,  which 
happened  in  the  year  1582,  Amurah  the 
third  fucceeded  in  the  Turkifh  empire;  at  bis  en- 
trance upon  which  he  caufed  his  five  brothers, 
MuOapha,  Solymon,  Abdalla,  Ofman,  and  Sina- 
gar,  withoqt  pity  or  commiferation,  to  be  ftraix* 
gled  in  his  prefence,  and  gave  orders  that  they 
ihould  be  buried  with  his  dead  father,  an  ordinary 
thing  with  Mahometan  princes,  who,  to  fecure  to 
themfelves  the  empire  without  rivalfhip,  ftick  not 
to  pollute  their  hands  with  the  blood  of  their  near- 
eft  relations.  It  is  faid  of  this  Amurah,  when  he 
faw  the  fatal  bow-ftring  put  about  the  neck  of  his 
younger  brother,  that  he  was  feen  to  weep,  but  it 
feems  they  were  crocodile  t^ars,  for  b?  held  ftrmjiy 
^o  his  bloody  purpofe. 

A  THiQUGHtX 
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A    THOUGHT 

O    N 

FIRST    W  A  K  I  Jr  G. 

TO  God^  who  guards  me  all  the  nighty 
Be  honour,  love^  andpraife; 
To  Godj  who  fheds  the  morning  light, 
And  gives  me  length  of  days. 

His  pow'r  firft  call'd  us  forth  from  nought^ 

Infpir'd  the  vital  flame; 
And  with  amazing  wifdom  wrought 

The  whole  material  frame. 

He  gave  the  foul  its  heav'nly  birth, 

He,  by  his  word  divine. 
Prepared  the  fit  enclofing  earthy 

And  bade  them  both  combine. 

Strange,  that  a  pure,  immortal  mind^ 

A  bright  celeftial  ray, 
Should  be  with  frailcd  nature  join'd. 

And  mixt  with  common  clay ! 

O!  wond'rousiinion,  fo  composed, 

That  none  can  under ftand; 
'Ti«  ftich  as  evidently  (hew3, 

Th*  Almighty  Maker's  hand.     \\ 

•       INSTANCES 
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IJ^STAKCES 

O  F 

PRESENCE   OF   MIND. 

PRESENCE  of  mind  may  be  defined,  «  a  rea- 
dinefs  to  turn  to  good  account  the  occiiions 
for  fpeaking  or  a3ing/  It  is  an  advantage  that 
has  often  been  wanting  to  men  of  the  moil  accom- 
pliflied  knowledge.  Prefence  of  mind  requires  an 
cafy  wit,  a  proper  fliare  of  cool  refleftiont  a  prac- 
tice in  bufinefs^  an  intuitive  view  according  to 
different  occurrences^  memory^  and  fagacity  in 
difputation,  fecurity  in  danger^  and,  in  the  world, 
that  liberty  of  heart  which  makes  us  attentive  to 
all  that  pafles,  and  keeps  us  in  a  condition  to  pro* 
fit  by  every  thing.  The  Caliph  Hegiage,  the  hor- 
ror and  dread  of  his  people,  on  account  of  his 
cruelties,  was  often  wont  to  traverfe  incog,  the 
cxtenfive  provinces  of  bis  empire  without  attend- 
ants, or  any  mark  of  diftinflion.  He  meets  with 
an  Arab  of  the  defcrt,  and  after  fome  difcourfe 
with  him,  '  Friend,  faid  he,  I  would  be  glad  to 
know,  from  you,  what  fort  of  a  man  this  Hegiage 
is,  there  is  fo  much  talk  about?'  Hegiage,  an- 
fwered  the  Arab,  is  not  a  man,  but  a  tyger,  a 
monfter! — What  is  laid  to  his  charge?— A  multi- 
tude of  crimes :  he  has  drenched  himfelf  in  the 
blood  of  more  than  a  million  of  his  fubjeds.— - 

Have 
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Have  you  ever fcen him?  No!  well  then!  lookup; 

it  is  the  very  man  to  whom  you  fpeak !  The  Arab, 

vitViout  (hewing  the  lead  furprife,  looked  ftedfafU 

ly  at,  and  faid  haughtily  to  him,  <and  you,  do  you 

know  -who  I  am  ?' — No!  I  belong  to  the  femity  of 

Zobair^  every  one  of  whofe  defcendants  becomes 

a   fool    once  a  year;  this  is  my  day.      Hegiage 

Imiled  at  fo  ingenious  an  excufe,  and  pardoned 

him. 

A  Gafcon  officer,  in  the  French  army,  was  fpeak- 
ing  pretty  loud  to  one  of  his  comrades:  as  he  was 
leaving  him,  with  an  important  tone  of  voice,  'I 
am  going  to  dine  with  Villars/  Marfiial  Villars, 
who  then  happened  to  be  Handing  behind  this  of- 
ficer faid  to  him  mildly,  ^On  account  of  my  rank 
of  General,  and  not  on  account  of  my  merit,  you 
fliould  have  faid  Mr.  Villars.'  The  Gafcon,  who 
little  imagined  he  was  fo  near  the  General,  replied, 
without  appearing  the  lead  aftonifhedi  *  Well-a-day, 
nobody  fays  Mr.  Caefar,  and  I  thought  nobody 
ought  to  fay  Mr.  Villars.'  • 

Prefence  of  mind  feems  to  be  particularly  necef- 
fary  to  a  General  of  an  army,  not  only  for  obvi- 
ating accidents  in  the  midft  of  an  adion,  but  alfo 
for  efiedually  putting  a  ftop  to  the  diforders  of  a 
frightened  army,  or  when  it  declines  in  duty,  and 

is  ripe  for  mutiny. 

A  a  Ancient 
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Ancient  hiftory  mentions^  that  the  army  of  Cy- 
ni^  in  preTente  oF  that  Krf*  Craerus,  took  for  an  ill 
omen  a  loud  clap  of  thunder.  The  impreffion  did 
not  efcape  the  penetration  of  Cyrus,  his  genius  im- 
iMdiately'  fuggefting  to  him  an  interpretation  of 
the  pi^ge^  which  fpirited  up  his  foldtery. 
^FriendS).  faid  iie^  the  heavens  declare  for  us :  let 
us  vairch  on  to  thit  enemy:  I  hear  the  cry  of  ric« 
tory:  we  follow  thee,  O  great  Jupiter!' 

LucuHus  heing  ready  to  give  battle  to  Tigranes, 
it  was  rettionnrated  to  him,  to  difluade  him  front) 
it,  that  is  was  an  unlucky  day.  <  So  mtich  the  bet- 
ter; fitid  he ;  we  ftiall  make  it  lucky  by  our  viftory/ 

Gon(alvo  of  Corduba,  a  General  of  Ferdinand 
V.  Kii^  o(  Arragon,  happened,  in  an  aQion,  to 
fee  blown  up,  at  the  firft  difcharge  of  the  enemy, 
the  powder  magazine  of  the  Spaniards.  *'My 
brave  boys^  cried  he  immediately  toJiis  foidiers, 
the  viQory  is  ours:  for  heaven  tells  us  by  this 
grand  fignal,  that  we  (hall  have  no  further  occafion 
for  our  artillery.*'  This  confidence  of  the  General 
pafied  to  the  foldiers,  and  made  them  gain  the  vic- 
tory. 

The  lame  Geaeral  commanded,  in  150a,  the 
Spaniih  army  in  the  Kingdom  of  Naples.  The 
troops  ilUpaid  and  wanting  neceflaries,  took  up 

arms 
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arms  for  the  moft  part,  and  prefented  themlUves 

before  Gonlalvo,  in  order  of  battle^  to  demand 

their  pay.     One  of  the  boldell  of  them  urged  the 

matter  fo  far,  as  to  levef  at  him  the  point  of  his 

balbert.     The  general,  not  in  the  lead  difmayed^ 

or  even  feeming  to  be  furprized,  laid  hold  of  t)^ 

foldjer's  arm,  and  affeding  a  gay  and  fmiling  air^ 

as  if  it  had  only  been  in  play^  ^Take  care,  comrade 

laid  he,  that  in  fiddling  with  that  weapon  you  do 

not  wound  me.*  But  the  night  following^  when  all 

was  quiet.  Gpnfatvo  had  this  feditious  foldicr  put 

CO  death,  and  had  him  tied  up  to  a  window,  where 

the  whole  army  faw  him  expofed  the  next  day. 

This  example  of  fevaricy  recovered  and  confirmed 

che   Oeneral's  authority,  which  fedition  had  like 

to  have  overturned. 


A  REMARKABLE  STORY 

O  F 

KING    OSMIN 
AndBISHOP    AIDAN. 

KING  OSMIN  had  given  biOipp  Aidan  a 
fine  horfe.  Some  time  after  the  bifiiop 
happening  to  meet  upojo  the  road  a  poor  man^  who 
begged  his  charityt  diftnou.nted  and  ga|ve  him  the 
tiorf^    vUh  iu  rich  fumiturc«     The  King»  on 

A  a  ^  hearii]^ 
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hearing  this^  was  difpleafed,  and  the  next  time 
the  bilhop  came  to  dine  with  him,  fpoke  to  him 
in  the  following  manner:  *' Why  were  you,  ray 
Lord,  fo  prodigal  of  my  favour,  as  to  give  away 
my  pad  to  a  beggar?  If  there  was  a  neceffity  for 
fetting  him  on  horfeback^  could  not  you  have  fur- 
niflied  him  with  one  of  lefs  value?  or  if  he  wanted 
any  other  relief,  you  might  furely  have  taken  fome 
other  method  to  fupply  his  wants,  and  not  have 
parted  fo  eafily  with  the  prefent  I  made  you."— . 
To  which  the  bifliop  replied,  "Your  Majefty 
fecms  io  have  confidered  the  matter  very  imper- 
fcftly;  for  otherwife  I  am  very  certain  you  would 
not  fet  a  greater  value  on  the  fon  of  a  marc,  than 
on  a  fon  of  a  god/*  IJpon  this  nothing  more 
paffed  on  the  fubjeft,  and  they  fat  down  to  dinner. 
Not  long  after  the  King  returning  from  hunting^ 
when  the  bifhop  was  at  court,  and  remembering 
what  had  paffed  between  them,  laid  by  his  fword, 
and  falling  at  the  bifhop's.feet,  deiircd  he  would 
not  take  amifs  what  he  had  formerly  faid  about 
the  pad.  The  bifhop,  greatly  affeCted  at  feeing 
the  King  in  that  pofture,  raifed  him  up,  and  re 
quelled  he  would  never  give  himfelf  any  further 
trouble  with  regard  to  that  affair,  for  that  he  him^ 
felf  had  forgot  it.  The  prelate's  fpirits  were  not, 
however,  foon  compofed :  he  wept  bitterly;  and 
being  afked  the  caufe  of  his  tears,  replied,  *'  I 

fore  fee 
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forefec  thsit  Ofmin's  life  draws  toward  its  period, 
for  in  my  whole  life  I  never  faw  fo  humble  a 
Prince  before.  His  foul  is  too  heavenly  to  dwell 
long  among  us:  indeed  the  nation  does  not  deferve 
the  bleffing  of  fuch  a  governor.*'  The  bifhop 
proved  a  true  prpphe^,  for  the  King  was  foon  af- 
ter treacheroufly  flain;  and  in  about  a  fortnight 
after  Aidan  himfelf  refigned  his  breath;  and  as 
Bede  exprefled  it,  received  the  reward  of  his  pious 
labours  in  heaven. 


AJ^ECDOTE. 


ANTALCIDAS^  a  Spartan,  being  about  to 
^.Dter  into  the  Priefthood,  was  afked  by  the 
Prieft,  what  aftion  worthy  of  renown  he  had  per- 
formed during  his  life?  He  replied,  "  If  I  havp 
performed  any,  the  Gods  themfelves  are  acquainted 
with  it.**— How  nobl^  an  inftance  of  modefty! 
How  exalted  a  notion  of  the  Deity !  and  furely 
nothing  can  be  mpre  foolifli  than  to  imagine^  by 
the  commemoration  of  our  aflions^  we  recommend 
ourfelves  to  the  Deity,  who,  of  whatever  nature 
thefe  aSions  may  be^  mud  have  the  cleared  kno;v'- 
ledge  of  their  quality  and  worth. 

TREACTHRY 
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TREACHERY 

JUSTLY  REWARDED  : 

An     ANECDOTE. 

TIC THILST  the  Romans  were  beCeging  the 
^  ^  city  of  Falifca,  a  School-Mafter  contrived 
to  lead  the  children  of  the  principal  men  of  the 
city  into  the  Roman  camp.  The  novelty  of  fudi 
a  bafenefs  furprized  them,  and  they  fo  much  aJ>» 
horred  it^  that  immediately  they  ordered  the  arms 
of  the  traitor  to  be  tied»  gave  each  of  the  fcholars 
rods^  and  bid  them  whip  him  back  to  the  city,  and 
return  to  their  parents.  They  did  fo  accordingly^ 
and  in  fo  rigorous  a  manner,  that  the  wretch  died 
under  their  blows,  as  they  entered  the  city.  The 
generoCty  of  the  Romans  touched  the  Falifcans  fo 
fenfibly,  that  the  next  day,  on  honourable  terms^ 
they  fubmitted  themfelves  to  the  Romans. 


w 


AN    ANECDOTE, 

'HEN  Lord  Percy  was  with  the  acmy  at 
Cork,  previous  to  their  departure  for 
America,  he  obferved  a^  beautiful  boy  in  the  ranks 
as  a  cadet :  he  went,  up  to  him,  afked  his  name^ 
^nd  his  connexions.    Tbc  boy  anfwcred,  *^  My 

InOrd^ 
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Ijord,  I  am  the  fon  of  an  old  officer^  who  after 
mftfly  years  fenrtcc  boifa  abroad  and  at  home^  is 
now  a  Ciqptain  in  the  Royal  Hofpital  near  Dub- 
lin s  I  ^fl^  bi<  third  fon,  and  my  two  elder  bro-i 
tbera  are  now  in  the  army/  His  Lord(hip»  not 
in  d>e  afual  mode  of  recommending  the  lad  to  his 
Msfefty  for  the  next  vacant  commiffion,  but  with 
a  %iiit*  the  inheritance  of  bis  noble  family,  in- 
Aandy  wrota  to  his  agent.  Sir  William  Montgo- 
wucry^  to  lod|p  the  money  for  an  Enfigncy  then 
to  be  ibid  in  the  fifth  regiment,  and  to  name  this 
boy  as  the  fuccefibn  The  commiffion  was  figned 
acooffdhigly ;  and  at  Bunker's*Hill,  Brandy  wine, 
Scc^  tis  Lordfhip's  Enfign  behaved  with  a  degree 
of  coanrage  that  refle€led  honour  on  the  regiment. 


Of   L  I  F  E. 

THERE  is  not  a  word  in  the  Englifh  language 
more  firequently  ufed,  nor  more  ambiguous 
in  its  meaning,  than  Life.  We  hear  of  perfons 
being  acquainted  with  life,  enjoying  life,  having 
a  tafte  for  life.  Mifers,  lovers^  men  of  pleafure, 
bttfin^  and  ambition,  appropriate  it  to  tbem- 
folves,  and  exclude  the  pretentions  of  all  the  world 
befide.    They  permit  others  to  breathe,  and  move 

and 
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and  exill ;  to  live^  is  a  peculiar  privilege  of  their 
own.  Even  thofe  who  invert  the  courfe  of  nature, 
and  never  begin  to  wake  'till  the  feafon  of  repofe, 
aflume  the  name  of  fine  fpirits,  pofleiled  of  the 
invaluable  fecret  of  improving  life  to  the  utmoft^ 
and  intitled  to  treat  the  moft  refpefkable  charac. 
ters  with  contempt.  Paffion,  education^  and  fan* 
cy,  determine  men  to  different  purfuits,  and  pride 
is  always  ready  to  vindicate  their  choice.  Hence 
it  happens,  that  every  ftation  has  had  its  friends 
and  advocates;  that  fome  are  charmed  with  the 
grandeur  of  a  public  fcene»  and  others  with  the 
freedom  and  independence  of  obfcurity ;  that  fome 
are  happy  only  in  courts,  and  others  in  defarts; 
that  fome  look  upon  life  as  a  ridiculous  farce,  and 
others  as  an  agreeable  tour,  always  prefenting  new 
profpeCb,  pleafures,  and  adventures,  f  f  you  will 
believe  the  philofopher,  no  gratification  is  fo  ex- 
quifite  as  the  difcovery  of  truth;  and,  if  you  cre- 
dit the  Epicure,  no  entertainment  is  like  that  of 
a  luxurious  table.  All  thcfe  various  paths  and 
charaflers  of  life,  we  ought  freely  to  examine, 
that  we  may  impartially  pronounce  upon  the  ad- 
vantages and  merits  belonging  to  each.  We  ought 
not  to  content  ourfelves  with  looking  upon  the 
outward  appearances  of  mankind,  but  enquire  in- 
to the  truth  of  their  feveral  pretenfions  to  wifdom, 
honour,  and  happinefs.  We  Ihould  confider  hu- 
man 
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man  aBions  from  their  fecret  fprings,  pry  into  the 
receffes  of  the  hearty  and  obferve  what  is  tranfaded 
in  the  green-room;  which,  as  Mr.  B\ys  thinks^ 
makes  a  very  confiderable  part  of  the  plot. 

According  to  the  degrees  of  life  which  mankind 
feem  ta  poflefs^  they  cannot  be  more  juftly  divided 
than  into  the  three  clafles  of  rational,  animal,  and 
vegetable.  If  all  but  the  (irft  were  to  be  cancelled 
out  of  exiftence,  what  a  profcription  would  there 
be  of  the  human  race !  For  none  belong  to  that 
order^  but  thofe  who  confider  the  end  pointed  out 
by  their  frame  and  (ituation,  and  unite  every  paf- 
fion  and  faculty  in  the  purfuit  of  theih;  who  fill 
feme  ufeful  place  in  -fociety,  and  dire£l  their  ac- 
lions  by  well-examined  and  approved  principles. 
In  the  fecond  clafs,  we  may  range  all  thofe  who 
blindly  follow  the  di£iates  of  cuftom,  and  yield  to 
the  impreffion  of  every  obje£i  round  them,  with 
any  guide  but  fenfe,  or  any  power  but  that  of  imi- 
tation. They  can  do  as  they  are  trained,  glitter  at 
public  places,  drefs,  vifit,  and  go  well  thro'  the 
artificial  decorums  of  life,  but  cannot  diftinguifli 
between  its  amufements  and  concerns.  In  a  word^ 
they  have  fenfibility  without  fentiment^  and  viva- 
city without  pleafure.  The  loweft  in  this  fcale  are 
thofe  who  look  upon  themfelves  as  made  to  con- 
fume  the  fruits  of  the  ground,  and  have  no  other 

B  b  fenfe 


(cnk  but  hunger  and  thirfi.  Their  whpl^  employ- 
ment  is  to  e?^cite  an4  gratify  tbisi|-  appi^tUes :  their 
pl^afure  is  infenfibility^  an4  (he  moft  diftiiigui(I)Q4 
periods  of  their  live$,  are  th^  f^Cqm  of  refrelh^ 
ment  and  reft ;  and-,  therefore^  they  may  be  com- 
pared to  thofe  vegetables  which  (lourifh  cv  xiecay 
as  the  elements  beftow  or  deny  their  influence. 

Thc^  bigbeft  perfeftipns  of  life  is,  that  re^tilMr 
fy^m  of  thinking  and  afling^  which  affords  th^ 
fx>iBpleateft  gratifications  to  the  mind  ap4  \>Qdy^ 
^ad  produces  moft  public  and  private  hi^ppUefs* . 


BON   MOT 

o  p 

Dr.    HE  NNIKER: 

BEING  in  a  private  converfation  with  the  late 
Earl  of  Chatham,  his  Lordfliip  afked  him, 
amongft' other  queftions,  how  he  defined  Wit? 
'*  My  Lord/*  faid  the  Dr.  «  Wit  is  like  what  a 
pcnfion  would  be,  given  by  your  Lordfhip  to 
your  humble  Servant,f^a  good  thing  wcjl  ap»- 
plied/' 


AMOR 
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AMOR  AND  OBEDIENTIA : 

A  MOKAL  TALE. 

THE  obAinacy  of  parents  and  friends  often 
deftroys  the  future  happinefs  of  young  cou* 
pies,  who  entertained  a  pleating  paffion,  and  per- 
haps vowed  eternal  fidelity  to  each  other,  through 
the  violence  and  compuliion  too  often  ufed  to  fe^ 
parate  them  from  all  that  is  dear,  on  pretence  of 
the  inequality  of  the  match,  and,  as  they  call  it, 
befriending  them  by  forcing  a  marriage  into  i, 
higher  fiation,  though  deteftable  to  the  party  com- 
peHed,  and  forever  after  rendering  life  a  burthen^ 
or  perhaps  occafioning  fome  ralh  flcp  whereby 
their  ruin  etifues. 

It  is  much  to  be  lamented  that  parents  do  not 
confider  the  imprudence  of  fuch  a  compulfioii,  as 
it  is  known  to  every  one,  that  titles  and  honour, 
without  love,  can  never  render  life  happy  in  the 
marriage  flate;  not  admitting  every  imprudent 
conneBion,  which  two  young  heads  may  frame, 
but  fuch  only  as  are  of  age  of  maturity  to  judge 
for  themfelves.— 1rhe  following  authentic  ftory  of 
Amor  and  Obedientia  will  confirm  the  truth  of 
the  above  alTertion. 

Ih  ^  co^riition  tov^n,  in  Chefhire,  lived  Amor 

and  Qhedieiltia.    Amor  waj  htoiig^ht  up  under  the 
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care  of  a  friend,  on  whom  he  chiefly  depended 
for  a  fubfiftence,  as  his  own  parents  were  not  able 
to  give  him  any  fortune^  having  been  lately  re- 
duced in  the  world.  His  fortune,  therefore,  de- 
pended upon  his  own  abilities,  and  his  behaviour 
towards  his  friend,  (whom  I  (hall  call  by  the  name 
of  Sir  Peter)  who  loved  him  as  his  own  Son,  and 
intended  todifpofe  of  him  as  fuch. 

Obedientia  was  the  daughter  of  an  honed 
tradefman  of  the  fame  place,  a  lady  of  furprifing 
abilities,  agreeable  behaviour,  and  an  enchanting 
perfon,  and  had  received  a  very  liberal  education. 
In  Ihort,  the  young  couple  were  made  to  pleale, 
and  were  the  very  model  of  happinefs.  Her  for-* 
tune  was  but  fmall^  but  her  accomplifliments  made 
amends  for  that.  Sir  Peter  intended  Amor  for  a 
much  greater  fortune  than  Obedientia  was  pof« 
feffed  of. 

The  acquaintance  of  Amor  and  Obedientia  be- 
gan at  a  public  diverfion,  about  ten  miles  from 
home.  Obedientia  was  there  upon  a  vifit  for  fome 
time,  at  a  friend's  houfe,  where  Amor  likewife 
went  one  day  to  fee  the  diverfions.  They  met  by 
chance  at  this  place,  which  was  the  firft  fctne  of 
their  future  intrigue.  Amor  never  had  any  ac- 
quaintance with  Obedientia  before  this  time,  tho' 
they  lived  both  in  one  town,  but  had  often  heard 

of 
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vbadi  be  fiwiid  pedeffiy  true,  as 
vas  hf  this  accidemal  acquaintance  eu- 
tireijr  licr's-  He  vas  fo  much  engaged,  diat  he 
did  HOC  letnrn  home  ibr  two  or  dirce  days;  and 
wlien  he  did,  be  waited  vith  theuonoft  impatience 
fbr  the  arrival  of  the  £ur  keeper  of  his  heart.  He 
did  DOC  dilclofe  his  nund  to  her  for  feme  time^ 
but  gave  evident  marks  thereof,  vhich  were  agree- 
abljT  returned. 

Amor  at  firft  was  afraid  fo  charming  a  Lady  as 
Obedientia  was  otherwife  engaged,  than  to  hear- 
ken  to  his  folicitations,  but  foon  found  her  au 
cached  to  no  one,  though  numbers  were  ftriving 
CO  gain  her  affcftions.  He  then  ventured  to  difbur- 
dien  his  mind  to  her,  which  was  received  by  evi« 
dent  marks  of  fatis&dion.  Things  being  in  this 
train,  he  vifited  her  conftantly  at  her  parent's^ 
three  or  four  times  a  day.  He  fpent  his  evenings 
fucceffively  with  her,  and  accompanied  her  to  all 
the  aflemblies  and  diverfions  in  the  country.  In 
Ihort,  he  was  never  happy  but  when  in  her  corn* 
pany.  Their  happinefs  was  of  too  great  moment 
to  laft  long:  they  loved  each  other  with  equal  af. 
feS^ion;  and  nothing  was  wanting  but  their  union 
to  make  them  perfectly  happy»  wliich  at  that  in* 
terval,  was  toully  impoQible  for  a  number  of 
year^.  The  bufy  world  faw  with  enmity  the  hap- 
pinefs 
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pinefs  of  this  charming  pair ;  and  ftrove^  by  a 
number  of  fchemes  and  fabulous  (lories,  to  de^ 
ftroy  It. 

Sir  Feter,  all  this  time,  knew  nothing  of  the 
connefUon,  which  Amor  and  Obedientia  endea- 
voured by  all  means  to  conceal  from  him,  as  they 
well  knew  he  would  objefl  againft  it,  an4  the 
violence  of  his  temper  might  thereby  be  their  im- 
mediate feparation.  However,  he  perceived  an 
alteration  in  the  behaviour  of  Amor,  and  tbat  he 
totally  neglcfled  his  (ludies,  which  furprifed  him 
very  much,  as  he  could  not  tell  the  reafonj  *tiU 
his  ears  were  at  lad  caught  by  the  ill-natured  (lo- 
ries then  circulating  about,  which  aiTuredly  brought 
on  a  violent  quarrel  between  Amor  and  his  guar^ 
dian,  who  infilled  upon  Amor's  immediately  leav? 
ing  his  houfci  or  breaking  off  the  conne£lion  with 
Obedientia;  and  perfevered  therein  fo  much,  that 
Amor  was  a^  lad  forced  faithfully  to  promife  to 
banifh  all  thoughts  of  Obedientia,  and  nqver  fpeak 
to  her  more. 

He  was  obliged  to  fubmit  to  his  fate,  as  he  very 
well  knew  his  fortune  depended  upon  Sir  Peter, 
and  his  nort-compliance  to  his  will,  would  be  his 
certain  feind  immediate  ruin.  The  (ituation  he  was 
now  in  cannot  be  exprefled.  Deprived  of  his  dea^ 
Obedientia,  and  the  thoughts  erf  the  pleafure  he 
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ufcd  to  enjoy  in  her  company^  he  w2^  driven  to 
defpair.  But  bow  to  difclofe  this  fad  tale  to  Obe« 
dientia,  he  was  at  a  lofs  to  determine:  he^  how. 
cver^  refolved  to  pay  her  a  laft  and  final  vifit^  to 
conunuaicate  to  her  the  caufe  of  their  feparatioo^ 
i(tfbich  be  did,  with  as  much  fortitude  and  refoia- 
lion  as  lay  in  his  power. 

No  one  can  judge  the  forrow  that  was  painted 
on  their  countenances:  the  circumftances  they 
were  in  is  paft  the  power  of  a  pen  to  defcribe,  and 
the  tortiires  they  fuffered  upon  the  occafion,  were 
more  than  they  could  bear. 

But  when  the  time  came  that  they  mud  bid  the 
laft  parting  fiarewell,  it  is  too  affefiing  to  exprefs. 
£ncircled  in  each  others  arms,  and  floods  of  tears 
flowing  down  their  cheeks,  with  vows  of  eternal 
conftancy  paffing  and  re-paffing  between  them, 
their  cafe  was  really  deplorable:  however,  they 
at  lad  tore  themfelves  from  each  other,  in  a  fltua- 
lion  not  to  be  defcribed. 

Amor  continued  feveral  days  in  a  ftate  of  ftu- 
pefadion,  infomuch  that  his  health  began  perceiv- 
ably  to  impair.  As  for  Obedientia,  fhe  was  much 
in  the  fame  (late ;  and  a  fortnight  paffed  in  this 
unhappy  fituation,  'till  it  was  impoflible  to  bear  7c 

any 
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any  longer,  and  Amor  refolved  upon  a  fcheme, 
which  he  conje£lured  might  produce  fome  little 
happinefs. 

He  entrufied  an  acquaintance,  whom  he  believed 
his  friend,  laid  his  heart  open  to  him,  and  begged 
ibis  friendfhip  to  affift  him  in  keeping  a  correfpon- 
dence  with  Obedientia,  by  letters.  He  promifed 
his  (incerity,  and  pledged  it  by  a  folemn  oath  :  a 
correfpondence  was  thereby  caitied  on  for  fome 
time;  at  laft  they  agreed  upon  a  place  of  rendez* 
vous,  a  little  way  out  of  town,  to  meet  each  other^ 
and  there  to  enjoy  the  happinefs  of  each  other's 
company  in  private,  which  they  were  deprived  of 
in  public. 

Sir  Peter  never  had  the  lead  furpicion  of  tteir 
clandeftine  meetings,  as  he  put  too  much  confi* 
dence  in  Amor,  to  believe  he  would  deceive  him; 
yet  he  faw  his  filuation,  but  afcribed  it  to  the. 
fudden  parting. 

In  this  fituation  they  did  not  continue  long,  be- 
fore their  happinefs  was  again  totally  deftroyed, 
through  the  perfidy  of  their  friend,  who  was  en- 
trulled  with  the  fatal  fecret.  He  proved  a  ferpent 
in  their  bread,  inftead  of  a  fincere  friend,  as  they 
thought  him  to  be:  he  was  the  inftrument  of  ac- 
celerating their  misfortunes,    and  their  ruin,  as 

afterwards  enfucd. 

This 
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This  perfon  being  an  infinuating,  fly  man,  took 
an  opportunity,   perhaps  through  interefl,  to  in* 
form  Sir   Peter  of  their  correfpondence,  and  of 
the  clandeftine  meetings  of  the  diftreifed  pair. — 
Sir  Peter  could  not  eafily  believe  it;  upon  which 
the  traitor  oflFered,  at  the  next  meeting  of  Amor 
•and  Obedientia,  to  lay  the  fcene  before  his  own 
eyes ;  which  he  aftually  did,  by  conducting  him 
privately  to  the  appointed  place.    Rage  and  re- 
venge immediately  took  polfeflion  of  the  breaft  of 
Sir  Peter;  he  flew  to  the  loving  couple,  who  were 
at  that  time  at  the  higheit  pitch  of  happinefs  which 
their  forbidden  connedion  allowed  them,  and  tore 
Amor  from  the  arms  of  his  charming  Obedientia, 
and  beat  him   before  her  eyes  in  a  mofl  inhuman 
manner;  and,  to  compleat  their  ruin,  abfolutely 
inGfted  on  Amor's  never  entering  his  doors  any 
more.  ^The  entreaties  and  prayers  of  Amor  and 
Obedientia  were  of  no  efFeft;  and,  after  dilowaing 
all  pretentions  to   Amor,  he  left  them  in  a  (itua- 
tion  every  humane  breaft  muft  feci  for.     What 
ivas  to  be  done  in  their  prefent  circumftances? 
They  could  not  conceive  any  thing  but  that  im- 
pending ruin  lay  before   them     however,  Amor 
re/blved  not  to  be  the  caufeof  Obedientia's  ruin; 
he  loved  her  to  fuch  excefs,  that  to  fee  the  part- 
ner of  his  heart  want,  would  be  worfe  than  a  to- 
tal feparation;  which,  if  they  had  married^  would 

C  c  have 
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have  been  the  certain  confequence;  therefore^  he 
refolved  to  run  the  rifk  of  his  own  ruin,  to  pre^ 
ferve  that  of  Obedientia ;  and  under  pretence  jof 
a  fhort  parting,  he  immediately  fetolF  for  a  Tea- 
port  town,  and  entered  a  volunteer  on  board  a 
snan  of  war,  in  order  to  gain  a  fortune  by  Tome 
means,  fo  as  to  fet  him  and  his  fair  Obedientia 
above  the  cares  of  life,  or  die  in  the  attempt ;  per- 
fevering  dill  rather  to  die  than  to  reduce  to  want, 
by  any  rafli  ftep,  one  of  the  moil  amiable  women 
in  the  univerfe ;  for  he  well  knew  the  fortune 
Obedientia  was  likely  to  be  poflefled  of,  was  K>a 
fmall  to  fupport  them  long.  However,  his  fate 
was  otberwife  determined ;  for  at  an  engagement 
at  fea  he  was  wounded,  and  foon  after  bravely 
died,  fighting  for  his  King  and  country :  and  thus 
ended  the  life  of  the  faithful  Amor,  whofe  death 
was  crowned  with  honour  and  virtue. 

Obedientia  knew  nothing  for  fome  time  of  the 
fate  of  Amor,  but  was  furprized  at  his  long  flay 
from  her,  and  waited  with  the  utmoft  impatience 
for  his  return.  Being  between  hope  and  defpair, 
divers  thoughts  alternately  took  polTeffion  of  her 
mind,  continually  dreading  fome  misfortune;  when 
at  laft  the  fhocking  news  of  his  death  arrived,  with 
the  particulars  of  the  former  part  of  the  above  ac- 
count, wrote  in  his  own  hand  to  an  acquaintance, 

and 
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and  nearly  at  the  fame  time  a  moft  pathetic  letter 
to  Obediential  acquainting  her  with  his  refolu- 
tions^  and  profeiDng  the  tendered  regard  and  (in* 
cere  continuance  thereof,  'till  the  time  arrived 
that  might  render  them  happy;  hoping  he  fiiould 
have  no  reafon  to  repent  his  conftancy^  by  the 
fidelity  of  Obedientia;  and  concluded  with  beg- 
ging fhe  would  make  herfelf  as  happy  in  her  pre- 
fent  circumftance  as  fhe  poilibly  could. 

Hit  death  no  fooner  reached  the  ears  of  Obe« 
dientia.  than  fhe  fainted  away,  and  foon  after  felt 
into  a  high  fever,  in  which  (he  lingered  for  forae 
time,  continually  raving  on  her  dear  Amor,  and 
died  foon  after  in  the  utmoft  agonies  of  death,  be- 
wailed by  all  her  acquaintance,  and  leaving  be- 
hing  her  a  pattern  of  true  love,  and  real  virtue. 

And  thus  ended  the  lives  of  thofe  amiable  per- 
fons.  Amor  and  Obedientia,  whofe  only  fault  was 
loving  too  well.  Their  laft  misfortunes  were 
chiefly  owing  to  a  treacherous  and  diffembling 
friend.  Their  correfpondence  feems  all  along  he/- 
nourable,  and  their  intention  is  fuppofed  to  be,  to 
have  kept  on  in  the  fame  fecret  conneflion,  'till  a 
convenient  feafon  had  interferedj^  that  they  might 
have  been  united  in  the  nuptial  bands^^  without  in- 
curring the  difpleafure  of  friends,  or  reducing 
themfclves  to  2^  Hate  of  beggary. 

Cca  5:XHQRTATtQN 
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EXHORTATION 

AGAINST 

EXCESSIVE  SORROW. 

LET  not  your  thoughts  dw^ll  continually  upoq 
your  aiftreffes  and  affliftions.  Suffer  not  the 
chambers  of  your  foul  to  be  ever  hung  round  with 
dark  and  difmal  ideas:  chew  not  always  the  worm- 
wood  and  the  gall ;  but  remember  th^  many  tem« 
poral  mercies  you  enjoy,  and  the  rich  treafures  of 
grace  in  the  gofpeL  Survey  the  ipimortal  bleffings 
of  pardon  of  fip,  and  eternal  life;  the  love  of  God^ 
and  the  hope  of  heaven  Look  fometimes  on  tbcfe 
brighter  fcenes;  fuffer  not  your  forrow  to  hury  all 
your  pall  and  prefent  comforts  in  darknefs  and 
oblivion.     Thankfulnefs  is  one  way  to  joy. 

Remember,  if  you  are  a  chriftian  indeed^  the 
fprings  of  your  grief  cannot  flow  long,  the  hour 
of  death  will  dry  them  all  up.  The  laft  moment 
of  this  mortal  life  is  a  certain  and  final  period  to 
forrow.  Converfe  much  among  the  manfions  and 
joys  of  the  invifible  world,  and  your  hope  which 
is  laid  up  there :  the  very  gleamings  of  that  glory 
will  brighten  the  darkeft  providences,  and  relieve 
the  foul  under  its  fliarpeft  pains. 

Compare  your  miferies  with  your  fins,  and  then 
you  will  think  them  lighter.     You  will  learn  thei^ 

to 
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to  bear  your  burdens  with  a  more  ferene  and 
peaceful  mind,  and  turn  your  forrows  into  repen- 
tance for  fin.  But,  alas !  we  aggravate  our  fuF- 
feringS)  and  extenuate  andexcufe  our  fins:  whereas 
fufferings  would  appear  lighter,  if  we  did  but  con- 
fider  how  much  heavier  evils  we  have  deferved 
from  the  hands  of  ^n  holy  and  offended  God« 


ON        THE 

VAJ^ITY  of  RICHES. 

SE*EST  thou,  fond  youth,  yon  precipice  on 
high, 
Rob'd  by  the  clouds,  and  turbanM  by  the  (ky. 
How  lowering  darkly  o'er  the  (hadow'd  plains. 
It  ftrikes  wild  terror  thro'  the  gazing  IVains? 
It's  craggy  fides  can  boaft  no  fertile  foil. 
No  promis'd  harveft  tempts  a  niral  toil; 
No  grazing  cattle  find  their  pafture  there. 
Nor  fragrant  flowers  perfume  the  ambient  air; 
No  fweet-meand'ring  current  glides  along, 
Courting  the  meadows  with  its  murm'ring  fong; 
No  fliady  bow'rs  adorn  its  barren  fides, 
Nor  fair  enclofure  its  rough  ground  divides ; 
No  lofty  fpires  a  wond'ring  glance  invite^ 
J^of  aftful  gardens  tempt  the  diftant  fight. 
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All  rough  and  wild,  it  rears  its  rocky  head. 
And  ftrikes  the  wond'ring  eye  with  awful  dread. 
Frorii  its  high  top  impetuous  torrents  flow. 
Formed  by  diffolving  trafts  of  native  fnow; 
Sorrow  fits  brooding  on  its  furrowed  face^ 
And  defolation  triumphs  o'er  the  place  : 
Sc'eft  thou  all  this,  fond  mortal?  Think,  if  fa. 
Thou  fe'eft  the  blifs  the  vain  ambitious  know. 
Such  are  the  barren  pleafures  they  enjoy. 
For  this  alone  whole  ages  they  employ. 
They  rnove  our  pity,  tho'  Ihey  tempt  our  fight. 
High  above  all,  but  wretched  by  their  height. 


D   U   T  T. 

WHEN  we  aft  according  to  our  duty,  we 
commit  the  event  to  him  by  whofc  laws 
our  a6iiQns  are  governed,  and  who  will  fufFer 
none  to  be  finally  puniflied  for  obedience.  But, 
when  in  profpefl  of  fome  good,  whether  natural 
or  moral,  we  break  the  rules  prefcribed  to  us,  we 
withdraw  from  the  dire6tion  of  fuperior  wifdom, 
^nd  take  all  confequences  upon  ourfelves^ 


RQYAl. 
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ROYAL  ANECDOTE. 

AS  an  inftance  of  the  excellent  manner  in  which 
the  Royal  children  are  educated^  one  in* 
ftance  is  worthy  of  mention  refpeding  their  pocket 
money. — The  younger  ones  have  all  a  ftated  fum 
allowed,  proportioned  to  their  age;  and  the  Queen 
requires  them  to  give  an  account,  how  they  dif« 
pofe  of  it,  when  they  receive  a  ledure,  if  aeon- 
fiderable  portion  is  not  beftowed  in  fome  com- 
mendable charity,  that  is  free  from  oftentation.— - 
Every  one  chufes  how  he  will  beftow  his  money. 
One  of  the  little  ones  hearing  a  newfpaper  read, 
faid  to  the  Queen,  ^^  Mamma,  I  can*t  think  what 
a  prifon  is?'*  Upon  its  being  explained,  and  un- 
derllanding  that  the  prifoners  were  half-ftarved 
for  want, — "  That,**  replied  the  child,  "  is  very 
cruel,  for  the  prifon  is  bad  enough  without  ftarv- 
ing. — I  will  certainly  give  my  charity  in  bread  to 
poor  prifoners  ;••  which  being  ordered,  was  fent 
aceordingly.  Thus  it  is,  that  in  the  minutix  of 
education,  principles  of  humanity  and  tendernefs 
arc  inftilled,  which  are  much  more  likely  to  form 
the  mind,  than  the  mod  folemn  arguments,  and 
tedious  reafonings. 


RELAXATION. 
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RELAXATION. 

AFTER  the  excrcires  which  the  health  of  the 
body  requires,  and  which  have  themfelves  a 
natural  tendency  to  aduate  and  invigorate  the 
mind^  the  mod  eligible  aroufement  of  a  rational 
being,  feems  to  be  that  interchange  of  thought^ 
which  is  pradifed  in  free  and  eafy  converfation  ; 
where  fufpicion  is  banifhed  by  experienee^  and 
emulation  by  benevolence;  where  every  man  fpeaks 
with  no  other  reftraint  than  unwillingnefs  to  of- 
fend>  and  hears  with  no  other  difpolition  than  a 
defire  to  be  pleafed. 


RELIGIO^r. 

THE  fpirit  of  true  religion  fpreads  gentlenefs 
and  affability*  It  gives  a  native  unaffeQed 
eafe  to  the  behaviour;  it  is  focial,  kind  and  cheer- 
ful; far  removed  from  that  gloomy  and  illiberal 
fuperftidon  which  clouds  the  brow,  fharpens  the 
temper,  deje6ts  the  fpirits,  and  teaches  men  to  fit 
themfelves  for  another  world,  by  negleding  the 
concerns  of  this. 

On  the  contrary,  religion  conneEb  our  prepara- 
tion for  heaven  with  an  honourable  difcharge  of 
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the  duties  of  a&ive  life.  It  is  aflociated  in  the 
imagination  with  all  that  is  lovely  and  nfeful; 
with  whatfoever  things  are  true,  are  juft,  are  pure^ 
are  lovely^  are  of  good  report;  wherever  there  is 
any  virtue,  and  wherever  there  is  any  praife. 

Religion  is  raUier  a  matter  of  fentiment  than 
reafoning.  The  important  and  interefting  articles 
of  fidth  are  fufficiently  plain.  Our  attention  Ihould 
be  fixed  on  thefe,  and  ndt  fuffered  to  meddle  with 
controverfy :  for  diere  we  are  plunged  into  a  chaos 
from  which  we  never  fhall  be  able  to  extricate 
ourfelves*  It  fpoils  the  temper,  and  has  no  good 
effed  on  the  heart. 

All  books,  and  ^U  converfation  that  tend  to 
fliake  our  faith,  on  thofe  great  points  of  religion^ 
which  (hould  ferve  to  regulate  our  condud^  and 
on  which  our  hopes  of  future  and  eternal  happi*. 
neb  depend*  (hould  be  avoided. 

We  (hould  never  indulge  ourfelves  in  ridicule 
on  religious  fubje3:s,  nor  give  countenance  to  it 
in  others*  by  feeming  diverted  with  what  they  fay* 
This*  to  people  of  good  breeding*  will  be  a  fuffi« 
cient  check*  It  is  not  neceflary  to  go  further 
than  fcripture  for  our  religious  opinions* 

We 
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We  fliould  embrace  thofc  we  find  clearly  re- 
vealed, and  never  perplex  ourfelves  about  fuch 
as  we  do  not  underftand,  but  treat  them  with  fi- 
lent  and  becoming  reverence. 


On     god. 

XT  THAT  tho'  no  objefl:  ftrike  upon  the  fight, 
:  ^  ^     Thy  facred  prefence  is  an  inward  light. 
What  tho'  no  found  fliall  penetrate  the  ear. 
To  lift  ning  faith  the  voice  of  truth  is  clear. 
Sincere  devotion  wants  no  outward  fhrine, 
The  centre  of  an  humble  Soul  is  thine. 
There  may  I  worfliip,  and  there  may'ft  thou  raife 
Thy  feat  of  glory,  and  thy  throne  of  grace; 
Yea,  fix,  (if  Chrift  my  advocate  appear) 
The  ft  rift  tribunal  of  thy  juftice  there. 
Let  each  vain  thought,  and  each  impure  defirc. 
Meet  in  thy  wrath  with  a  confuming  fire. 
Thou  too  can'ft  raife  (tho*  punifhing  for  fin) 
The  joys  of  peaceful  penitence  within; 
Thy  juftice  and  thy  mercy  both  are  fweet; 
Thou  mak'ft  our  fufFerings  and  falvation  meet. 
Befal  me,  then,  whatever  God  fhall  pleafe. 
His  wounds  are  healing,  and  his  griefs  give  cafe. 
He  is  the  true  phyfician  of  the  foul, 
Applies  the  med'cine  that  can  make  it  whole. 

ni 
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I -11  do.  ni  fuffcT,  vbatJbc'cr  be  wills; 

I  fee  his  aim  thro*  all  ibcfc  mnficDi  ills : 

'Tis  to  infurc  a  ialaiair  grief. 

To  fit  tbc  mind  to  abfoluie  relief  j 
•Till  purg'd  from  cv'ry  falfe  and  finite  love. 
Dead  to  the  vorld,  alive  to  things  above ; 
Tbc  foul  renev'd,  as  in  its  firft  form'd  youth. 
Shall  vorihip  God  in  fpirit  and  in  truth. 


jlgainst  Indulging 
IMPROPER  CURIOSITY. 

RESTRAIN  your  needlels  curiofity,  and  all 
folicitous  enquiries  into  things  which  were 
better  unknown.  How  many  plentiful  fprings  of 
fear,  forrow,  anger,  and  hatred  have  been  found 
out  and  broken  up  by  this  laborious  digging? 
Havc-a-care  of  an  over  curious  fearch  into  fuch 
things  as  might  have  fafely  remained  for  ever  fe- 
cret,  and  the  ignorance  of  them  had  prevented 
many  foolifh  and  hurtful  paQions.  A  fond  folici- 
tude  to  know  all  that  our  friends  or  our  foes  fay 
of  us,  is  often  recompenfed  with  vexing  difquie- 
tudes  and  anguifh  of  foal. 

LOVE. 
Dd  2 
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L    a    V    E. 

WHAT  is  commonly  called  lo.v«  amongft 
the  women^  is  rather  gratitu(^  and  par- 
tiality tQ  the  man  ^ho  prefers  any  individual  to 
the  reft  of  the  fex ;  fuch  a  man  (he  often  marries 
yith  little  of  either  perfonal  efteem  or  affeQion. 
Indeed,  without  an  unufual  fhare  of  fenCbility^ 
and  very  peculiar  good  fortune,  a  woman  in  this 
country  has  very  little  probability  of  marrying  for 
love.  For  love  is  not  to  begin  on  the  part  of  the 
female,  but  entirely  to  b.e  the  (:onfcquence  of  a 
man's  attachment  to  her.  Nature  bas  therefore  a^ 
Y^ifely  as  benevolently  affigned  to  the  tender  fcXj 
a  greater  flexibility  of  tafle  on  this  fubje8. 

Some  agreeable  qualities  recommend  a  gentle- 
man to  common  good  liking,  and  friendlhip.  In 
the  courfe  of  acquaintance,  he  contrafts  an  attach- 
ment. When  a  woman  perceives  it,  it  excites  her 
gratitude ;  this  rifes  into  preference,  perhaps,  at 
laft  a^van^:es  to  fome  degree  of  attachment,  efpe- 
cially  if  it  meets  with  croffes  and  difficulties;  for 
thefe,  and  a  (late  of  fufpence  are  very  great  in- 
citements to  attachment,  and  are  the  food  of  love 
in  both  fexes. 

The  effefls  of  love  among  men  are  diverfified 
by  their  different  tempers.    An  artful  man  may 

counterfeit 
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counterfeit  every  one  of  them  fo  as  eafily  to  iou 
pofe  on  4  young  girl  of  ^n  open,  generous,  and 
feeling  heart,  if  Ihe  is  not  extremely  on  her  guarcL 
The  fined  parts  of  fuch  a  girl  may  not  always 
prove  fufficient  for  her  fe^urity.  The  dark  and 
crooked  paths  of  cunning  are  unfearchable^  and 
inconceivable  to  an  honourable  and  elevated  mind. 


Superstition  and  Enthusiasm. 

SUPERSTITION  and  Enthufiafm  are  two  ca- 
pitai  fources  of  delufion.    Superftition  on  the 
one  haind^  attaching  men  with  immoderate  zeal  to 
the  ritual  and  external  part  of  religion;  Enthu- 
fiafiD)  on  the  other^  direQing  their  whole  atten- 
tion to  internal  emotions,  s^nd  myftical  communis 
cations  with  the  fpiritual  world;  while  neither  the 
one  nor  the  other  has  paid  fufficien^  regard  to  the 
great  moral  duties  of  the  chriftian  life.    Indeed, 
the  horror  of  Superftition  has  fometimes  reached 
fo  &r,  as  to  produce  contempt  for  all  external  in. 
ilitution%  whilft  perfons  of  a  devout  turn,  being 
carried  by  warm  afFe&ions  at  times  into  injuftifia- 
bic  excefles,  have  thence  made  many  conclude, 
that  all  devotion  was  a-kin  jto  enthi^riafm. 

ENTRANCE 
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ENTRANCE 

U  F  O  N 

The       WORLD. 

CURING  was  a  young  man  brought  up  to  a 
reputable  trade;  the  term  of  his  apprentice- 
(hip  was  almoft  expired,  and  he  was  contriving 
how  he  might  venture  into  the  world  with  fafety, 
and  purfue  bufinefswith  fuccefs.  Among  his  near 
kindred^  Serenus  was  one,  a  gentleman  of  confi- 
derable  character  in  the  facred  profeffion;  and, 
after  he  had  confulted  with  his  father,  who  was 
a  merchant  of  great  efteem  and  experience,  he  alfo 
thought  fit  to  feek  a  word  of  advice  from  the  di- 
vine. Serenus  had  fuch  a  refpeft  for  his  young 
kinfinan,  that  he  fet  his  thoughts  at  work  on  this 
fubjeCt,  and  with  fome  tender  expreflions,  which 
melted  the  youth  into  tears,  he  put  into  his  hand 
a  paper  of  his  beft  counfels,  Curino  entered  upon 
bufinefs,  purfued  his  employments  with  uncom- 
mon advantage,  and  under  the  bleffing  of  heaven 
advanced  himfelf  to  a  confiderable  eftate.  He 
lived  with  honour  in  the  world,  and  gave  a  luftre 
to  the  religion  which  he  profefled;  and,  after  a 
long  life  of  piety  and  ufefulnefs,  he  died  with  a 
fijicred  compofure  of  foul,  under  the  influences  of 
the  chriflian  hope.  Some  of  his  neighbonrsL  won- 
dered at  his  felicity  ii>  this  world,  joined  with  fo 

much 
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much  innocence,  and  fuch  fevere  virtue.  But  after 
his  death,  this  paper  was  found  in  his  clofet,  wl)ich 
was  drawn  up  by  his  kinfman  in  holy  orders,  and 
was  fuppofed  to  have  a  large  (hare  in  procuring 
his  happinefs. 


ANECDOTE. 

THE  method  which  King  Sigar  took  of  gain- 
ing the  a(Fe6iions  of  Avilda,  daughter  to 
the  King  of  Gotkland,  was  fomewhat  uncommon. 
This  lady,  contrary  to  the  manners  and  difpoG- 
lion  of  her  fex,  exercifed  the  profeflion  of  piracy, 
and  was  fcouring  the  feas  with  a  powerful  fleet, 
while  a  foreign  prince  was  offering  facrifices  to  her 
beauty  at  the  Oirine  of  love.    Perceiving  that  this 
xnafculine  lady  was  not  to  be  gained  by  the  ufual 
arts  of  lovers,  Sigar  took  the  extraordinary  rcfo- 
lotion  of  addrefling  her  in  a  method  more  agreea- 
ble to  her  humour.    He  fitted  out  a  fleet,  went 
in  qued  of  her,  and  engaged  her  in  a  furious  bat- 
tle, which  continued  two  days  without  intermiflion: 
thus  gaining  poffcllion  of  a  heart,  to  be  conquered 
only  by  valour. 


ANECDOTE 
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ANECDOTE 

OF    THE 

Late  JONAS  HANfFAT,  Esq. 

DURING  the  progrefs  of  the  bill  which  he 
introduced  into  the  houfe  of  Cothmons^  for 
the  regulation  of  the  infant  parifh-poor^  he  was 
obliged  to  be  inceflantly  going  about  to  the  mem- 
bers  of  the  clerks,  and  to  bring  down  his  eviden- 
ces; for  he  was  his  own  foliciton  His  coachmaiit 
which  had  not  the  fame  motives  to  foften  his  fii- 
tigue,  which  his  mafter  felt,  after  drivuig  him 
about  from  dawn  'till  near  the  evenings  was  ftop-i. 
ped  in  the  Strand^  in  their  way  to  the  Parliament 
houfe,  by  a  crowd  of  carriages.  The  old  gentle**^ 
man,  full  of  the  great  objeft  then  on  his  hands, 
and  impatient  of  the  lead  delay,  put  his  head 
through  the  window  of  his  carriage,  and  began  to 
rate  his  Coachman  for  not  getting  on ;  called  him 
blockhead,  fool,  cfec.  and  dire£ted  him  how  to 
drive,  to  extricate  himfelf  from  the  crowd.  Upon 
which,  the  fellow  defcended  from  the  box,  with 
great  fceming  compofure,  and  faid,  "  If  you  think 
you  can  drive  better  than  I  can,  you  may  drive 
yourfelf."  He  accordingly  came  home,  and  brought 
his  whip  with  him.  The  carriage  was  driven  home 
by  a  Porter;  and  Mr.  Hanway  purfued  his  way 
on  foot. 

ANECDOTE 
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ANECDOTE 

o  r 

Dr.    JOHNSON. 

AGENTLEMAN  obferving  to  the  Doaor, 
that  there  was  lefs  vagrant  poor  in  Scotland 
than  in  England,  and  as  a  proof  of  it,  faid  there 
\^as  no  inftance  of  a  beggar  dying  in  the  ftreets; 
there*  **  I  believe  you  are  very  right.  Sir,  fays 
Johnfon^  but  that  does  not  arife  from  the  want  of 
vagrants^  but  the  impojjibility  ofjlarving  a  Scotch^ 
man.*  * 


OF        THE 

PORCE  and  BENEFIT 

OF     A  ^ 

GOOD    EXAMPLE. 

XHE  way  to  love  our  fellow-creatures,  is  to 
'wifh  them  all  the  good  we  think  conducive 
to  their  happinefs,  and  to  procure  it  for  them,  if 
in  our  power.  As  nothing  is  more  conducive  to 
happinefs  than  virtue,  the  firft  and  moft  important 
duty  of  fociety,  is  to  difplay  it  in  its  full  luftre  to 
thofc  who  furround  us,  in  order  to  make  them  fall 
in  love  with  it.    Now,  example  is  the  moft  pro-. 

E  e  per 
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per  means  to  producse  Ais  cffeS,  and  frequently  it 
is  the  only  one  in  our  power.  Every  man  cannot 
compofe  books,  preach  fcrmons,  or  make  laws; 
befides,  thefc  are  only  lifelefs  piftures,  which  feU 
dom  touch  the  heart,  and  exhibit  only  imperteft 
and  mutilated  reprefentations  of  virtue.  Tbe  pen, 
and  even  tbe  tongue  itfelf,  like  the  pencil,  paint 
only  the  furface  df  objefiis;  and  of  this  furface 
fliey  reprefent  no  more  than  can  be  perceived  at 
one  view,  and  one  attitude :  they  cannot  animate 
the  figure.  Example  is  a  living  pifture,  which  re- 
prefents  virtue  in  aftion,  and  communicates  the 
impreflion  that  moves  it  to  the  heart  of  every  fpec- 
tator. — Now  every  one  is  capable  of  giving  an 
example  of  virtue,  fince  nothing  more  is  req^uifite 
than  to  aft  uniformly  the  honed  man. 

Let  us  leave  all  curious  and  ufelefs  fpeculation, 
and  admire  the  Divine  Wifdom;  which  of  all  the 
means  cfiq)able  of  contributing  to  purity  of  morals, 
has  invefted  all  men  with  that  which  is  known  to 
produce  the  moft  certain  efFeft.  Some,  indaed, 
contribute  more  than  others;  but  every  one  is 
capable  of  contributing  in  fome  degree.  There  is 
a  radiancy  in  all  the  ftars,  but  they  have  not  all 
objefts  of  equal  dimenfions.  It  is  the  fame  in  ref- 
peft  to  examples  of  virtue ;  each,  in  the  circle  he 
occupies,  illuminates  and  vivifies  whatever  ap- 
proaches him, 

A  CLERICAL 
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A     CLERICAL 
BOX  MOT. 

^L    FARMER  riding  with  a  licentious  Divine, 
-^^^   when  the  difcourTe  turned  upon  perfonal  re- 
formation, afked  him,  how  he  thought  his  direc* 
tions  to  his  flock  could  ever  be  effe&ual,  as  it 
^was  plain^  from  his  own  condu3^  that  he  made 
'  no  progrefs  in  the  way  himfelf? 

^  Not  the  le(s  for  that,'*  replied  the  parfon» 
^  Don't  you  fee  that  hand  poft  ?  It  never  goes  to 
the  place  it  points  to,  but  it  is  eSe&ual  in  direQ- 
ing  others." 

'*  Certainly,*'  replied  the  farmer* 

«*  And  befides,"  faid  the  divine,  "  if  I  was  to 
be  foremoft  in  this  journey,  pray  who  is  to  take 
care  of  the  hindmoft  of  my  flock  ?" 


ANECDOTE 

O  F 

Tbe  Late  Lord  Chatham. 

WHEN  this  great  flatefman  had  fettled  apian 
for  fome  fea  expedition  he  had  in  vew,  he 
fent  orders  to  Lord  Anfon  to  fee  the  neceflary  ar-i 
E  e  3  rangement^i 
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rangement^  taken  imn^ediately,  and  ^he  number 
of  fhips  required^  properly  fitted  out  by  a  given 
time.  On  the  receipt  of  the  orders,  Mr.  Cleve- 
land was  fent  from  the  Admiralty  to  remonftr^te 
on  the  impoffibility  of  obeying  them.  He  found 
his  LordQiip  in  the  moft  excruciating  pain,  from 
pne  of  the  moft  fevere  fits  of  the  gout  he  had  ever 
experienced. — "  Impoffible,  Sir/'  faid  he,  "  don't 
talk  to  me  of  impoffibilitics/'  and  then  raifing 
himfelf  upon  his  legs,  while  the  fweat  ftood  in 
large  drops  on  his  forehead,  and  every  fibre  of  his 
body  was  convulfed  with  agony,  "  Go,  Sir,  and 
tell  his  Lordfhip,  that  he  has  to  do  with  aminifter 
who  aftually  treads  on  impoffibilities." 


ON     THE 

FAjYITT  of  HUMAJ^XIFE. 

THE  VISION  OF  MIRZA. 

''  Oh  !  what  is  Life  ?  that  thoughtUjs  IViJIi  of  all  f 
"  A  Drop  of  Honey,  in  a  Draught  of  Ga/IT 

ON  the  fifth  day  of  the  Moon,  which,  accord- 
ing to  the  cuftom  of  my  forefathers,  I  al- 
ways kept  holy,  after  having  waflied  myfelF.  and 
offered  up  my  morning  devotions,  1  afcended  up 
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the  high  hills  of  Bagdad,  in  order  to  pafs  the  reft 
of  the  day  in  meditation  and  prayer.    As  I  was 
here  airing  myfelf  on  the  top  of  the  mountains^ 
I  fell  into  a  profound  contemplation  on  the  vanity 
of  human  life;  and  pafiing  from  one  thought  to 
another,    furely,  faid  I,   Man  is  but  a   fhadow, 
and  Life  a  dream.    Whilft  I  was  thus  mufing,  I 
caft  my  eye  towards  the  fummit  of  a  rock  that  was 
not  far  from  me,  where  I  difcovered  one  in  the 
habit  of  a  fhepherd,  with  a  muiical  inftrument  ia 
his  hand.    As  I  looked  upon  him,  he  applied  it  to 
his  lips,  and  began  to  play  upon  it. — The  found 
of  it  was  exceedingly  fweet,  and  wrought  into  a 
variety  of  tunes  that  were  inexprefSbly  melodious, 
and  altogether  different  from  anything  I  had  ever 
heard.    This  puts  me  in  mind  of  thofe  heavenly 
airs  that  are  played  to  the  departed  fouls  of  good 
men   upon  their  firft  arrival  in  paradife,  to  wear 
out  the  imprcflions  of  their  agonies,  and  to  qua-« 
lify  them  for  the  pleafures  of  that  happy  place. — 
My  heart  melted  away  in  fecret  rapture.    I  had 
often  been  told  that  the  rOck  before  me  was  the 
haunt  of  a  genius;  and  that  feveral  had  been  en- 
tertained with  mufic  who  hath  pafled  by  it,  but 
never  heard  that  the  mufician  had  before  made 
himfelf  vifible.    When  he  had  raifed  my  thought?, 
by  thofe  tranfporting  airs  which  he, played,  to 
taAe  the  pleafures  of  his  converfation,  as  I  looked 

upon 
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upon  him  like  one  aftoni(hed»  be  beckoned  to  me, 
and  by  the  waving  of  bis  hand  direded  me  to  ap« 
proach  the  place  where  he  fat:  I  drew  near  with 
that  reverence  which  is  due  to  a  fuperior  nature ; 
and  as  my  heart  was  entirely  fubdued  by  the  cap* 
tivating  drains  I  had  heard,  I  fell  dawa  at  his  £eet 
and  wept  The  genius  fmiled  upon  me  with  a  look 
of  compalfion  and  affability,  that  familiarized  him 
to  my  imagination,  and  at  once  difpelled  att  my 
fears  and  apprebenfions  with  which  I  appioacLe^ 
him.  He  lifted  me  from  the  ground;  and  taking 
me  by  the  hand,  Mirza,  faid  he,  I  have  heard 
thee  in  thy  foliloquies:  follow  me.  He  then  led 
me  to  the  higheft  pinnacle  of  the  rock^  and  placed 
me  on  the  top  of  it:  Call  thine  eye  Eaftward, 
faid  he,  and  tell  me  what  thou  fee'ft.  I  fee,  faid 
h  a  huge  Valley,  and  a  prodigious  tide  of  water 
rolling  through  it.  The  valley  that  thou  fee'ft  faid 
he,  is  the  vale  of  mifer)-;  and  the  tide  of  water 
that  thou  fee'ft,  is  part  of  the  great  tide  of  eter- 
nity. What  is  the  reafun,  faid  I,  that  the  tide  I 
fee  fifes  out  of  a  thick  mift  at  one  end,  and  again 
lofcs  itfelf  in  a  thick  mift  at  the  other?  What  thou 
fee  ft  faid  he,  is  that  portion  of  eternity  which  is 
called  lime,  meafured  out  by  the  fun,  and  reach^ 
ing  from  the  beginning  of  the  world  to  its  con- 
fuinmaiion.  Examine  now,  faid  he,  this  fea  that 
is  thus  bounded  \aih  darknefs  on  both  ends,  and 

tell 
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tell  me  wliat  thou  difcovereft  in  it.    I  fee  a  Bridge, 
faid  I,  Handing  in  the  midft   of  the  tide.     The 
bridge  thou  fee'd,  faid  he,  is  human  life;  condder 
k  attentively.  Upon  a  more  leifurely  furvey  of  it,  I 
found  that  it  confided  of  threefcore  and  ten  entire 
arches,  with  feveral  broken  arches,  which,  added  to 
thofe  that  were  entire,  made  up  the  number  about 
an  kiindred.  As  I  was  counting  the  arches,  the  ge- 
nius tcHd  me,  that  this  bridge  at  firft  confided  of 
a  thoufand  arches;    but  that  a  great  flood  fwept 
away  the  reft,  and  left  the  bridge  in  the  ruinous 
condition  I  now  beheld  it.    But  tell  me  further, 
laid  he,  what  thou  difcovereft  on  it.    I  fee  multi- 
tades  of  people  paffing  over  it,  faid  I,  and  a  black 
cloud  hanging  on  each  end  of  it.    As  I  looked 
anorc  attentively,  I  faw  feveral  of  the  paffengers 
^oppiBg  through  the  bridge  into  the  great  tide 
that  flowed  underneath  it;  and,  upon  further  exa- 
mination perceived,  there  were  innumerable  trap- 
doors that  lay  concealed  in  the  bridge,  which  the 
paflengers  no  fooner  trod  upon,  but  they  fell  thro* 
them  into  the  tide,  and  immediately  difappeared. 
Thcfe  bidden  pit-falls  were  fet  very  thick  at  the 
entrance  of  the  bridge,  fo  that  throngs  of  people 
no  fooner  broke  through  the  cloud,  but  many  of 
them  fell  into  them.     They  grew  thinner  towards 
^middle,  but  multiplied  and  lay  clofer  toge- 
ther towards  the  end  of  the  arches  that  were  en- 
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tire.    There  were  indeed  fome  perfons^  but  thcrir 
numbers  were  very  fmall,  that  continued  a  kind  of 
hobbling  march  on  the  broken  arches^  but  fell 
through,  one  after  another,  being  quite  tired  and 
fpent  with  fo  long  a  walk.    I  pafled  fome  time  in 
the  contemplation  of  this  wonderful  ftruSure,  and 
the  great  variety  of  objeSs  which  it  prefented.— 
My  heart  was  filled  with  a  deep  melancholy^  to 
fee  feveral  dropping  unexpe£ledly  in  the  roidft  aS 
mirth  and  jollity,  and  catching  at  every  thing  tha-^ 
flood  by  them  to  fave  themfelves.    Some  wcc" 
looking  upwards  towards  the  heavens  in  a  thougts^ 
ful  poflurc,  and,  in  the  midfl  of  a  fpeculatic::' 
flumbled  and  fell  out  of  fight*    Multitudes  we  ^^ 
very  bufy  in  the  purfuit  of  bubbles  that  glitter^^ 
in  their  eyes  and  danced   before  them;  but  ofter^^ 
when  they  thought  themfelves  within  the  reach  c^ 
them,  their  footing  failed,  and  down  they  funk.— -^ 
In  this  confufion  of  objefts  I  obferved  fome  with 
fcymetars  in  their  hands,  and  others  with  urinals, 
who  ran  too  and  fro  upon  the  bridge,  thrufling 
feveral  perfons  on  trap-doors,  which  did  not  feem 
to  lie  in  their  way,  and  which  they  might  have 
efcaped,  had  they  not  thus  been  forced  upon  them. 
The  genius  feeing  me  indulge  myfelf  in  this  me- 
lancholy  profpeft,    told   me  I   had   dwelt   long 
enough  upon  it :    Take  thine  eyes  off  the  bridge, 
faid  he>  and  tell  me  if  thou  yet  fee'fl  any  thing 

thou 
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t\iQu  doft   not  comprehend.    Upon,  looking  upi 

^hat  mean,  faid  I^  tbefe  great  flights  of  birds  that 

^re  perpetually  hovering  about  the  bridge,  and 

louUng  upon  it,  from  time  to  time  ?  I  fee  vultures, 

luipies,  ravens^  cormorants,  and,  among  many 

other  feathered  creatures,  feveral  little  winged 

^s,  that  perch  in  great  numbers  upon  the  mid« 

^Ic  arches.    Thefe,   faid  the  genius,    are  envy, 

*varice,  fuperftition,  defpair,  love,  with  the  like 

^^ts  and  paffions  that  infeft  human  life.    I  here 

^heda  deep  (igh;  alas,  faid  I,  Man  was  made 

^  vainl  How  is  he  given  away  to  mifery  and  mor- 

^tyi  tortured  in  life,  and  fwallowed  up  in  death! 

*  uc  genius  being  moved  with  compaflion  towards 

"'^  bid  me  quit  fo  uncomfortable  a  profpeft.— ■ 

*-^H>k  no  more,  laid  he,  on  man  in  the  firft  ftage 

®^  his  exiftence,  in  his  fetting  out  for  eternity : 

but  call  thine  eye  to  that  thick  mift  into  which  the 

ude  bears  the  feveral  generations  of  mortals  that 

f«^  into  it.    I  dire&ed  my  fight  as  I  was  ordered, 

wd  (whether  or  no  the  good  genius  ftrengthened 

it  with  any  fupernatural  force,  or  diflipated  part 

of  the  mift  that  was  before  too  thick  for  the  eye  to 

penetrate)  faw  the  valley  opening  at  the  further 

end,  and  fpreading  forth  into  an  immenfe  ocean, 

ibai  had  a  huge  rock  of  adamant  running  through 

ibc  midft  of  it,  and  dividing  it  into  two  equal 

ngutj.    The  clouds  ftill  reded  on  one  half  of  it, 

F  f  infomuch 
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infomuch  that  I  could  difcovrr  nothing  in  it;  but 
the  other  appeared  to  me  a  vaft  ocean,  planted 
with  innumerable  iflands^  that  were  covered  with 
fruits  and  flowers^  and  interwoven  with  a  thou-* 
fand  little  fhining  feas  that  ran  among  them. — I 
could  fee  perfons  drefled  in  glorious  habits,  with 
garlands  upon  their  heads^  pafling  among  the  trees^ 
lying  down  by  the  fides  of  fountains,  or  reftfng 
on  beds  of  flowers;  and  could  hear  a  confufed 
harmony  of  finging  birds,  failing  waters,  human 
voices,  and  mufical  inftruments.  Gladnefs  grew 
in  me  upon  the  difcovery  of  fo.  delightful  a  fcene. 
I  wiflied  for  the  wings  of  an  eagle  that  I  might  fly 
away  to  thofe  happy  feas :  But  the  genius  told  me 
there  was  no  paflage  to  them,  except  through  the 
gates  of  death,  that  I  faw  opening  every  moment 
upon  the  bridge.^ — The  i Hands,  faid  he,  that  lie 
fo  frefh  and  green  before  thee,  and  with  which  the 
whole  face  of  the  ocean  appears  fpotted  as  far  as 
thou  canft  fee,  are  more  in  number  than  the  fands 
on  the  fca  fliorc.  There  are  myriads  of  iflands 
beyond  thofe  which  thou  here  difcovereft,  reach- 
ing farther  than  thine  eye,  or  even  thine  imagi- 
nation can  extend  itfelf.  Thefe  are  the  manCons 
of  good  men  after  death,  who,  according  to  the 
degrees  and  kinds  of  virtue  in  which  they  excel- 
led, are  diftributed  among  thofe  feveral  iflands, 
which  abound  with  pleafures  of  different  kinds  and 
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degrees,  fuiiable  to  the  relifhes  and  perfeftions  of 
thofc  who  are  fettled  in  them:  Every  ifland  is  a 
paradife  accommodated  to  its  rcfpeflive  inhabi- 
tants. Are  not  thefe,  O  Mirza,  habitations  worth 
contending  for?  Does  life  appear  miferable,  that 
gives  thee  opportunities  of  earning  fuch  a  reward? 
Is  death  to  be  feared,  that  will  convey  thee  to  fo 
happy  an  exiftence?  Think  not  man  was  made  in 
vain,  who  has  fuch  an  eternity  referved  for  him. 
I  gazed  with  inexpreffible  pleafure  on  thefe  happy 
iflands.  At  length,  faid  I,  fhew  me  now  I  befeech 
theCf  the  fecrets  that  lie  hid  under  thefe  dark 
clouds,  which  cover  the  ocean  on  the  other  fide 
of  the  rock  of  adamant, 

The  genius  making  me  no  anfwer,  I  turned 
about  to  addrefs  myfelf  to  him  a  fecond  time,  but 
I  found  that  he  had  left  me;  I  then  turned  again 
to  the  vifion  which  I  had  been  fo  long  contem- 
plating, but  inftead  of  the  rolling  tide,  the  arched 
bridge,  and  the  happy  iflands,  I  faw  nothing  but 
the  long  hollow  Valley  of  Bagdad,  with  oxen, 
fteep,  ^nd  camels  grazing  upon  the  fides  of  it. 
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REPARTEE 

O  F      A 

rOU  NG    PRINCE. 

HUNTJN<5  one  day  with  his  governor,  he 
complained  he  was  cold.— *^^Oive  me/  lays 
he,  *'  my  cloak.*' — *  My  prince,*  replied  the  go- 
vernor, *perfonsof  your  rank  muft  not  exprefs 
themfelves  in  the  firft  perfon,  like  the  Infenpr 
clafs  of  people,  j)Ut  in  tlie  .plural,  when  it  is  rela« 
tive  to  themfelves ;  for  this  reafon  you  (houldha^ve 
faid.  Give  us  our  cloak.' .  Some  time  alter,  the 
prince  was  feized  with  a  violent  tooth-ache,  <^* 
which  he  complained;  but  rememberiiig  well  hi». 
leflbn,  cried  out,  "Ah!  our  teeth — our  teeth!" 
To  which  the  governor  obferved,  his  did  not  in 
the  lead  fufFer.  "  So  I  perceive,"  replied  the 
prince,  who  was  much  out  of  humour^  **  that  the 
cloak  is  for  us  both,  but  the  pain  for  me  alone*** 


M  E  R  c  r. 
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'HE  merciful  man  will  extend  his  hand  ofre- 
lief  and  comfort,  as  far  as  he  may,  to  his 
fellow  creatures,  whether  they  labour  under  tem- 
poral or  fpiritual  diftrefs,  whether  they  call  for  his 
pity  from  their  fins  or  from  their  forrows;  while. 
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in  every  relation  of  life,  he  will  exercife  this  hea* 
venly  temper ;  as  a  magiftrate,  gentle  and  humane^ 
however  compelled,  in  certain  cafes^  to  be  fe- 
verdyjuft;  as  a  creditor,  mild  and  forbearing, 
not  flying  haftily  8ind  rigo^-oufly  to  the  utmoft  ex- 
tremity,  much  lefs  condemning  the  unhappy  deb« 
tor  to  imprifonment,  which  may  utterly  incapa- 
citate from  all  power  and  hope  of  payment ;  an4 
in  fiiort^  in  every  cafe  exercifing  that  lenity,  mild- 
ne^  forgivenefs,  and  mercy,  whereof  the  eternal 
God  h^lSi  fet  us  fo  bright  an  example ;  and  all  our 
expeOation  of  which  from  him,  he  hath  made  to 
depend  on  our  Ihcwing  the  fame  to  others :  "  Blet 
fed  are  the  merciful,  for  they  (hall  obtain  mercy ."^ 


DEVOTION 

IS  the  lively  exercife  of  thofe  affeiiions  which  wcj 
,  owe  to  the  fupreme  Being.  It  comprehends 
feveral  emotions  of  the  heart;  which  terminate  iq 
the  fame  objeft:  The  chief  of  them  are  venera* 
ixoxi,  gratitude,  defire,  and  refignation. 

It  implies  firft,  profound  veneration  for  God; 
that  is,  an  afFeftion  compounded  of  awe  and  love : 
fecondly^  (incere  gratitude  for  all  his  benefits;  this 
13  4  warmer  emotion  than  veneration;  Tweration 

looks 
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looks  up  to  the  Deity  as  he  is  {limfelF,  gratitude 
regards  what  he  is  towards  us :  Thirdly,  the  dc- 
fire  of  the  foul  after  the  fupreme  Being,  as  its 
chief  good  and  final  reft  :  And,  fourthly,  it  ad- 
vances to  an  entire  refignation  of  the  foul  to  God: 
it  is  the  confummation  of  truft  and  hope;  it  ba- 
nifties  anxious  care«  and  murmuring  thoughts;  it 
reconciles  us  to  every  appointment  of  Divine  pro-r 
vidence,  and  refolves  every  wifti  into  the  defirc 
of  pleafing  him  whom  our  hearts  adore.  It  is  one 
of  the  nobleft  a6b  of  which  the  human  mind  is 
capable.  It  is  a  powerful  principle  which  pene. 
trates  the  foul,  which  purifies  the  affcQions  from 
debafing  attachments ;  and,  by  a  fixed  and  fteady 
fegard  to  God,  fubdues  every  finful  paflion,  and 
forms  the  inclinations  to  piety  and  virtue. 

It  exprefles  the  fpirit  which  muft  animate  all  re-. 
ligious  duties.  It  ftands  oppofed  not  merely  to 
downright  vice,  but  to  a  heart  which  is  cold  and 
infenfible  to  facred  things,  and  obeys  the  Divine 
commands  without  ardour,  love  and  joy.  It  is 
rational  and  well-founded.  It  is  of  the  higheft 
importance  to  every  other  part  of  religion  and 
virtue;  and,  in  fine,  is  the  moft  conducive  to  our 
hdppinefs.  It  diffafes  an  ai^fpicious  influence  over 
the  whole  of  virtue.  It  is  often  found  a  powerful 
inftrument  in  humanizing  the  manners  of  mer^, 
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and  taming  their  unruly  paflions.  It  fmoothens 
what  is  roughs  and  foftens  what  is  fierce  in  our 
nature.  It  is  the  great  purifier  of  the  afFeftions. 
It  infpires  contempt  of  the  low,  gratifications  be- 
longing to  animal  life.  It  promotes  k  humble  and 
cheerful  contentment  with  our  lot,  and  fubdues 
the  eager  defire  of  riches  and  of  power,  which  has 
filled  this  unhappy  world  with  crimes  and  mifery. 
The  fpirit  of  devotion  is  the  gift  of  God:  from 
bis  infpiration  it  proceeds;  towards  him  it  tends; 
and  in  his  prefence,  hereafter,  it  fhall  attain  its 
full  perfe3ion. 


Exemplary  Generofity. 

WHEN  the  late  Mr.  Rofs  was  compelled, 
from  the  changed  appearance  of  his  per- 
fbn,  to  relinquifh  the  ftage,  he  was  for  fome  time 
confined  to  fevere  diftrefs.  Improvident,  like 
the  generality  of  his  brethren,  he  had  made  no 
provifion  for  the  future,  and  in  this  fituation,  an 
ill-paid  annuity  fcrved  rather  to  tantalize  than  to 
relieve.  His  wants,  however,  unavoidably  dif- 
cloling  themfelves,  he  was  one  day  furprifed  by 
an  inclofure  of  a  £"60  note;  the  envelope  contain- 
ing only  a  mention  that  it  came  from  an  old 
fchool-fellow,  and  a  di  reft  ion  to  a  banker,  where 

h<? 
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he  was  to  receive  the  fame  fum  annually.— nThis^ 
which  he  afterwards  found  his  mod  certain  pro* 
vifion,  was  continued  many  years^  and  the  donor 
was  dill  unknown.  The  myftery  was  at  length 
difcovered  through  the  inadvertence  of  the  ban-. 
leer's  clerk^  and  Rofs,  with  infinite  gratitude^  found 
his  benefaQor  in  the  perfon  of  Admiral  Bak- 

R4NGTON, 


Anecdote  of  a  Man  of  Quality^ 

AND    A 

Reverend  French  Bishop. 

A  NOBLEMAN  advifed  a  French  Bifliop  to 
make  an  addition  to  his  houfe,  of  a  new 
wing  in  the  modern  ftile.  The  Bifliop  immediately 
anfwered  him :  "  1  he  difference,  my  lord,  that 
there  is  between  your  advice,  and  that  which  the 
Devil  gave  to  our  Saviour,  is,  that  Satan  advifed 
Jefus  to  change  -the  (tones  into  bread,  that  the 
poor  might  be  fed,  and  you  defirc  mc  to  turn  the 
bread  of  the  poor  into  ftones." 


CHARITABLE 
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CHARITABLE  JUDGMENT 

Of  our  Felloui-'Creatures, 

RECOMMENDEDi 

LET  Us  take  a  furvey  of  the  world,  and  fee 
what  mixture  there  is  of  amiable  and  hate- 
ful qualities  among  the  children  of  men.  There 
is  beauty  and  comelinefs;  there  is  vigour  and  vi« 
vacityi  there  is  good  humour  and  compaflioni 
there  is  wit,  and  judgment^  and  induftry^  even  a- 
mongft  thofe  that  are  profligate  and  abandoned  to 
many  vices.  There  is  fobriety,  and  love,  and  ho* 
nefty,  and  juftice,  and  decency  amongft  men  that 
know  not  God,  and  believe  not  the  gofpel  of  our 
Lord  Jefus."  There  are  very  few  of  the  fons  and 
daughters  of  Adam,  but  are  pofTefled  of  fomething 
good  and  agreeable,  either  by  nature  or  acquire- 
ment; therefore  when  there  is  a  necefTary  occafion 
to  mention  the  vices  of  any  man,  I  fhould  not 
Ijpeakevil  of  him  in  the  grofs,  nor  heap  reproaches 
on  him  by  wholefale.  Is  is  very  difingenuous  to 
talk  fcandal  in  fuperlatives,  as  though  every  man 
who  was  a  finner,  was  a  perfect  villain,  the  very 
worft  of  men,  all  over  hateful  and  abominable. 

How  (harply  fhould  our  own  thoughts  reprove 
us,  when  we  give  our  pride  and  malice  a  loofe  to 
ravage  over  all  the  charaQers  of  our  neighbours, 
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and  deny  all  that  is  good  concerning  them^  becaufe 
they  have  fomething  in  them  that  is  criminal  and 
worthy  of  blame!  Thus  oar  judgment  is  abufed 
by  our  paflions;  and  fomeiimes  this  folly  reigns 
in  us  to  fuch  a  degree »  that  we  can  hardly  allov 
a  man  to  be  wife  or  ingenuous^  to  have  a  grain 
of  good  feofe^  or  good  humour,  that  is  not  of  our 
profeflioh,  or  our  party,  in  matters  of  church  or 
fiate.  Let  us  lopk  back  upon  our  condufl,  and 
blufh  to  think  that  we  fhould  indulge  fuch  preju- 
dices,  fuch  finful  partiality. 


HENRY  VANE. 

TJENRY  VANE  poffeffed  abilities  of  the  firft 
"*•  -*•  rate,  and  an  extenfive  knowledge  of  mankind* 
In  his  youth  he  was  much  addifted  to  company, 
and  promifcd  little  to  budncrs;  but  in  reading  a 
book  called  the  Signs  of  a  Godly  Man,  and  being 
con vifled  in  himfelf  that  they  were  juft,  but  that 
he  had  no  (hare  in  any  of  them,  he  fell  into  that 
extreme  anguifh  and  horror,  that  for  fome  day^ 
and  nights,  he  took  little  food  or  reft,  which  at 
once  dilTolved  his  old  friendfliips,  and  made  thofe 
impreflions  and  rcfolutions  to  religion,  that  neither 
Uiiiverfity,  courts,  princes  nor  parents,  nor  any 
lofles  or  difappoi/itments  that  threatened  his  new 
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courreof  life,  could  weaken  or  alter.  And  though 
this  laid  him  under  fome  difadvantages  for  a  time, 
his   great  integrity  and  abilities  quickly  broke 
through  that  obfcurity;  fo  that  thofe  of  very  dif- 
ferent fentiments  did  not  only  admire,  but  very 
often  defired  him  to  accept  the  mod  eminent  ne- 
gociations  of  his  country,  which  he  ferved,  ac-^ 
cording  to  his  own  principles,  with  great  fuccePs, 
and  a  remarkable  felf  denial.     This  great  man's 
maxim  was,  *^  Religion  was  the  bed  mafter,  and 
the  bed  friend;  for  it  made  men  wife  and  would 
never  leave  them  that  never  left  it/*  which  he 
Ibiuid  true  in  himfelf:  for  as  it  made  him  wifer 
than  thofe  that  had  been  his  teachers,  fo  it  made 
him  firmer  than  any  hero,  having  fomethingmore 
than  nature  to  fupport  him;  which  was  the  judg. 
ment  as  well  of  foreigners,  as  others,  that  had  the 
curiofity  to  fee  him  die.     Making  good  fome  me- 
ditations of  his  own,  viz.  ^  The  day  of  dealh  is 
the  judge  of  all  our  other  days;  the  very  trial  and 
touch-ftone  of  the  aflions  of  our  lives.     It  is  the 
end  that  crowns  the  work,  and  a  good  death  ho- 
noureth  a  man's  whole  life.     The  fading  corrup- 
tions and  lofs  of  this  liFc,  is  the  paflage  into  a  bet- 
ten     Death  is  no  lefs  ejffential  to  us,  than  to  live^ 
or  to  be  born.     In  flying  death,  thou  flieft  thyfelf; 
thy  efTence  is  equally  parted  into  thefe  two;  life 
and  death.     It  is  no  fmall  reproach  to  a  chriftian, 
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whofe  ftiiih  is  in  immortality,  and  the  bleiTcdnefi; 
of  another  life,  to  fear  death  much,  which  is  the 
neceflary  pafl&ge  thereunto/ 


ANECDOTE 

VOLTAIRE, 

THE  prefent  Entprcis  of  Ruffia  onpe  font  tbi^ 
celebrated  genius  s^  little  ivory  bo^s  n^(}e  by 
ber  own  hands.  Voltaire,  upon  this,  gojt  his  nieooi 
^o  inftrud  hin^  in  knitting  ftockin^^s,  an4  aftually 
half  finiihed  a  pair  of  white  filk,  when  he  ^e^^me 
completely  tired.  In  this  unfinifhed  (late  he  fent 
them  to  the  Emprefs,  with  s^  charming  ppetical 
epiftle,  replete  with  gallantry,  in  which  he  told 
her,  that  as  ibe  had  prefented  him.  yitb  2^  piece  of 
man's  workmanflbip,  wrought  by  ^  woman^  he 
thought  it  his  duty  to  crave  her  acceptaiUce  in  re^ 
turn,  df  apiece  of  wbman'f  work,  froip  thehand% 
of  a  man. 


JHERVEY^ 
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HERVEY,  when  on  a  Sick  Bed, 
TO  A  FRIEND. 

MY  health  is  continually  qpon  the  decline,  and 
the  fprings  of  life  are  all  relaxing.  My  age  is 
removing,  and  departing  from  me  as  a  ihepherd^s 
lent.  Medicine  is  bafl^ed;  and  my  phyfician^  Dr« 
Stonehoufe,  who  U  a  dear  friend  to  his  patient^ 
and  a  lover  of  the  Lord  Jefus,  pities,  but  cannot 
fuccour  me.  Now  I  apprehend  myfelf  near  the 
^ofe  of  life,  and  ftand,  as  it  were,  on  the  brink  of 
the  grave,  with  eternity  full  in  my  view,  perhaps 
ny  dear  friend  would  be  willing  to  kno\(^  my  fen^ 
limeiits  in  this  awful  fituation.  At  fuch  a  jun^^ure 
^le  nuDd  is  moft  unprejudiced,  and  the  judgment 
|iot  fo  liable  to  be  dazzled  by  the  ^rlitter  of  worldly 
pbjeQs. 

I  have  been  too  fond  of  reading  every  thing 
valuable  and  elegant  that  has  been  penned  in  ou^ 
own  language,  and  been  peculiarly  charmed  with 
the  hiftorians,  orators,  and  poets  of  antiquity;  but 
was  I  to  renew  my  ftudies,  I  would  take  leave  of 
tjiofc  accomplilhed  trifles;  I  would  rcfign  the  de« 
lights  of  moderniAfits,  amufements  and  eloquencej^ 
aod  devote  my  attention  to  the  fcriptures  of  trutlu 
I  would  fit  with  OQ^uch  greater  afliduity  at  my  Di-> 
vine  Mafter'^  feet,  and  defire  to  know  nothinj^ 
^ut  Jefus  Chrift^  and  him  crucified. 

SINCERITY 
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SINCERITY. 

SINCERITY  is  the  bafii  of  every  virtue.  The 
love  of  truth,  as  we  value  the  approbation  of 
Heaven^  or  the  efteem  of  the  world,  (hpuld  be 
cultivated.  In  all  our  proceedings  it  will  make 
us  dire6i  and  confident.  Ingenuity  and  candour 
pofiefs  the  mod  powerful  charm;  they  belpeak 
univerfal  favour,  and  carry  an  apology  for  almoll 
every  failing. 

The  path  of  truth  is  a  plain  and  fafe  path.  It 
fupplies  us  with  an  opennefs  of  charader,  which 
difplays  a  generous  boldnefs  neceflary  to  diftin- 
guifli  youth.  To  give  an  early  preference  to  ho-^ 
nour  above  gain,  when  they  (land  in  competition ; 
to  defpife  every  advantage  which  cannot  be  ob^ 
tained  without  difhoneft  arts;  to  brook  namean^ 
nefs,  and  ftoop  to  no  diflimulation,  are  the  indi- 
cations of^  great  mind»  the  prefages  «f  future  emi« 
nence  and  diftinBion  in  life. 

At  the  fame  time,  this  virtuous  finccrity  is  per* 
feftly  confident  with  the  mod  prudent  vigilance 
and  cs^ution.  It  is  oppofed  to  cunning,  not  to  true 
wifdom.  It  is  not  the  fimplicity  of  the  weak  and 
improvident,  but  the  candour  of  an  enlarged  and 
noble  mind;  of  one  who  fcorns  deceit,  becaufe 
he  accounts  it  both  bafe  and  unprofitable ;  and 
who  feeks  no  difguife,  becaufe  he  needs  none  to 
hide  him. 

ANECDOTE 
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ANECDOTE 

O  F 

SIR  RICHARD  STEELE, 
And  Mr.  SAVAGE. 

SIR  RICHARD  deGred  Mr.  Savage  lo  come 
very  early  lo  his  boufe  one  morning.  Mn 
Savage  came  as  he  had  promifed,  found  the  cha* 
riot  at  tbedoor^  and  Sir  Richard  waiting  for  him^ 
and  ready  to  go  out.  What  was  intended,  or 
whither  they  were  to  go,  Savage  could  not  con- 
jeBure,  and  was  not  willing  to  enquire;  but  im« 
mediately  feated  himfelf  with  Sir  Richard.  The 
coachman  was  ordered  to  drive,  and  they  hurried 
with  the  utmoft  expedition  to  Hyde  Park  Corner, 
where  they  flopped  at  a  petty  tavern,  and  retired  to 
a  private  room.  Sir  Richard  then  informed  him^ 
that  he  intended  to  publiQi  a  pamphlet,  and  that 
he  bad  deCred  him  to  come  thither  that  he  might 
write  for  him.  They  foon  fat  down  to  the  work. 
<Sir  Richard  dilated,  and  Savage  wrote,  till  the 
dinner  that  had  been  ordered  was  put  upon  the 
table.  Savage  was  furprized  at  the  meannefs  of 
the  eniertaitiment,  and  after  fome  hefitation,  ven- 
tured to  aflc  for  wine,  which  Sir  Richard,  not  with- 
out reludance,  ordered  to  be  brought.  They 
then  finiihed  their  dinner,  and  proceeded  in  their 
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pamphlet,  which  they  concltldtd  Jn  the  afternoon* 
Mr.  Savage  then  imagined  his  talk  over,  and  ex« 
peded  that  Sir  Richard  would  call  for  the  reckon* 
ing  and  return  home ;  but  his  expe3ations  de« 
ceived  him,  for  Sir  Richard  told  him  that  he  was 
Ifrithout  money,  and  that  the  pamphlet  muft  be 
fold  before  the  dinner  could  be  paid  for;  and  Sa^ 
▼age  was  therefc^e  obliged  to  go  and  offer  the 
new  produQion  to  fale  for  two  guineas^  which^ 
with  fome  difficulty  he  obtained.  Sir  Richard 
then  returned  home,  having  retired  that  day  only 
to  avoid  his  creditors,  and  compofcd  the  pamphlet 
only  to  difcharge  his  reckoning* 


FRATERNAL  AFFECTION: 
Paraphrased  from  XENOPHON. 

TWO  brothers,  named  Chaerephon  and  Cha&- 
recrates,  had  quarrelled  with  each  other, 
when  Socrates,  being  acquainted  with  them,  was 
CoHcitous  to  rcftore  their  amity*  Meeting,  there-* 
fore,  with  Chaerecrates,  he  thus  accofted  him,  <<Is 
not  friendfiiip  the  fweeteft  folace  in  adverlity,  the 
greateft  enhancement  of  the  bleffings  c5f  profpe-. 
rity?"  *•  Certainly  it  is,"  replied  Chaerecrates ; 
^becaufe  our  forrows  are  diminifhed,  and  our 
joys    increafed    by    fyrapatheiic    participation.* • 
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•^  Amongft  whom,  thcn/muft  we  look  for  a  friend?" 
faid  Socrates.  "  Would  you  fearch  amongft  ftran- 
gers?  they  cannot  be  interefted  about  you:  A- 
mongft  your  rivals?  they  have  an  intereft  in  op- 
pofition  to  yours  :  Amongft  thofe,  who  are  much 
older  or  younger  than  yourfelf  ?  their  feelings  and 
purfuits  will  be  widely  different  from  yours.  Are 
there  not,  then,  fome  circumftances  favourable, 
and  others  eflential  to  the  conftitution  of  friend- 
fliip?**  "Undoubtedly  there  are,"  anfwered  Chae- 
recrates.  **  May  we  not  enumerate/*  continued 
Socrates,  "  amongft  the  circumftances  favourable 
to  friendfhip,  long  acquaintance,  common  con« 
ne6lions,  fimilitude  of  age,  and  union  of  intereft?" 
*'  I  acknowledge,"  faid  Chacrecrates,  **  the  pow- 
erful influence  of  thofe  circumftances :  But  they 
may  fubfift,  and  yet  others  be  wanting,  that  are 
eflential  to  mutual  amity."  "  And  what,"  faid 
jSocrates^  **  are  thofe  efl'entials,  which  are  want- 
ing in  Chaerephon?"  *'  He  has  forfeited  my  eftecm 
and  attachment,"  anfwered  Chxrccratcs.  '•  And 
has  he  alfo  forfeited  the  cfteem  and  attachment  of 
the  reft  of  mankind?"  continued  Socrates.  "  Is 
he  devoid  of  benevolence,  gcncrofity,  gratitude, 
and  other  focial  affedions  ?"  «  The  Gods  forbid  T 
cried  Chaerecrates,  "  that  I  fliould  lay  fuch  a  hea- 
vy charge  upon  him !  His  conduft  to  others,  I 
believe  is  irreproachable;  and  it  wounds  me  the 
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more,  that  he  (hould  fingle  me  out  as  the  objefi 
of  his  unkindners."  **  Suppofe  you  have  a  very 
valuable  horfe,"  refumed  Socrates,  *^  gentle  un* 
der  the  treatment  of  others,  but  ungovernable^ 
when  you  attempt  to  ufe  him;  would  you  not  en- 
deavour, by  all  means,  to  conciliate  his  affe^on, 
and  to  treat  him  in  the  way  moft  likely  to  ren  def 
him  tradable?  Or  if  you  have  a  dog,  highly 
prized  for  his  fidelity,  watchfulnefs,  and  care  of 
your  (locks,  who  is  fond  of  your  (hepherds,  and 
playful  with  them,  and  yet  fnarls  whenever  yoii 
come  in  his  way ;  would  you  attempt  to  cure  him 
of  this  fault  by  angry  looks,  or  words,  or  any 
other  marks  of  refentment?  You  would  furely 
purfue  an  oppofite  courfe  with  him.  And  is  not 
the  friendfhip  of  a  brother  of  far  more  worth,  than 
the  fervices  of  a  horfc,  or  the  attachment  of  a' 
dog  ?  Why  then  do  you  delay  to  put  in  praftice 
thofe  means,  which  may  reconcile  you  to  Chae- 
rephon?"  "  Acquaint  me  with  thofe  means/'  an- 
fwered  Chaerecratcs,  *•  for  I  am  a  ftranger  to 
them."  "  Anfwer  me  a  few  queftions,"  faid  So- 
crates. "  If  you  dcfire,  that  one  of  your  neigh- 
bours fhould  invite  you  to  his  feaft,  when  he  of- 
fers a  (acrificc,  what  courfe  would  you  taker*"— 
"  I  would  firft  invite  him  to  mine.**  "  And  bow 
would  you  induce  him  to  take  the  charge  of  your 
affairs,  w  hen  you  are  on  a  journey f*—"  I  fcould 
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be  forwaid  to  do  the  £udc  good  office  to  him,  in 
Us  abfeDce."  **  If  jou  be  Iblicitous  to  remove  a 
pie|iidice,  which  he  may  have  conceived  againft 
y«iii,  how  would  you  then  behave  towards  him?* 
•— ^  I  fhould  endeavour  to  convince  him,  by  my 
locdcs,  words,  and  adions,  that  fuch  prejudice 
was  ilMbunded." — *^  And  if  be  appeared  inclined 
to  rcccMiciliation,  would  you  reproach  him  with 
the  injuftice  he  bad  done  you?" — ^  No,"  an- 
(wered  Chaerecrates,  ^  I  would  repeat  no  griev- 
ances/' **  Go,"  faid  Socrates,  **  and  purfue  that 
coodud  towards  your  brother,  which  you  would 
pradice  to  a  neighbour.  His  friendlhip  is  of  in- 
efiimable  worth,  and  nothing  is  more  delightful 
to  the  gods,  than  for  brethren  to  dwell  together 
in  unity/* 


TRUE 

ELEVATION  of  MIND  pispx-ayed, 

I  N 

Condescencian  and  Humanity. 

SIR  PHILIP  SYDNEY  was  one  of  the  bright- 
eft  ornaments  of  Queen  Elizabeth's  court. 
In  early  youth  he  difcovercd  the  ftrongeft  marks 
of  genius  and  underftanding.    Sir  Fulk  Greville, 
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Lord  Brook,  who  was  his  intimMe  friend,  and 
who  has  written  an  account  of  his  life,  fays, 
**  Though  I  lived  with  him,  and  knew  him  fiom  a 
child,  yet  I  never  knew  him  other  than  a  man; 
with  fuch  fteadinefs  of  mind,  lovely  and  familiar 
gravity,  as  carried  grace  and  reverence  above 
greater  years.  His  talk  was  ever  of  knowledge; 
and  his  very  play  tended  to  enrich  his  mind." 

He  was  an  aflive  fupportcr  of  the  caufe  of  li^ 
berty,  in  the  Low  Countries,  where  he  had  a  com- 
mand, nnder  his  uncle,  the  earl  of  Leiccftcr,  ge- 
neral of  the  Englifli  forces  employed  againll  the 
tyrant  Philip  II.  of  Spain.  In  the  battle  near 
Zutphen,  he  difplayed  the  molt  undaunted  and 
enterprifing  courage.  He  had  two  horfes  killed 
under  him;  and  whilft  mounting  a  third,  was 
wounded  by  a  mu(ket-fliot  out  of  the  trenches, 
which  broke  the  bone  of  his  thigli.  He  returned 
about  a  mile  and  a  half,  on  horfeback,  to  the 
camp;  and  being  faint  with  the  lofs  of  blood,  and 
probably  parched  with  third,  through  the  heat  of 
the  weather,  he  called  for  drink.  It  was  prefently 
brought  to  liim;  but  as  he  was  putting  the  vcflcl 
to  his  mouth,  a  poor  wounded  foldier,  who  hap- 
pened to  be  carried  by  him  at  that  inftant,  lookecj 
up  to  it  with  wifliful  eyes.  The  gallant  and  gene- 
rous Sydney  tool;  the  bottle  from  his  mouth,  jul^ 
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\^lien  he  was  going  to  drink,  and  delivered  it  to 
the  foldier,  faying,  "  Thy  necejfity  is  yd  grcaUr 
than  mine."  Sir  Philip  was  conveyed  to  Arnheim, 
and  attended  by  the  principal  furgeons  of  the 
camp.     During  fixteen  days,  great  hopes  were 
entertained  of  his  recovery;  but  the  ball  not  being 
extra&ed,  and  a  mortification  enfuing,  he  pre- 
pared himfelf  for  death  with  the  utmoft  piety  and 
fortitude;  and  expired  on  the  17th  of  October, 
1586,  in  the  thirty -fecond  year  of  his  age.    He 
is  faid  to  have  taken  leave  of  his  brother  in  thefe 
affeding  terms:    "  Love  my  memory;  cherifh  my 
friends ;  their  fidelity  to  me  may  affure  you  that 
they   are  honeft.     But  above  all,   govern  your 
will  and  affections,  by  the  will  and  word  of  your 
Creator;  in  me  beholding  the  end  of  this  world, 
with  all  her  vanities.'* 


ANECDOTE 

O    F 

The  late  Mr.  FORDTCE, 

A    BANKER, 

WITH   the  foibles  generally  attendant  upon 
an  afpiring  man,  Fordyce  had  generous 
ciualities.     A  young  intelligent  mcrcbant,   who 
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kept  cafh  at  his  banking-houfe,  one  morning  mak- 
ing a  Tmall  lodgment,  he  happened  to  fay  in  the 
ihop,  ^^  that  if  he  could  command  fome  thoufandfli 
at  prefent^  there  was  a  certain  fpeculation  to  be 
purfued^  which  in  all  probability,  would  turn  out 
fortunate.**  This  was  faid  loofely^  without  Fori> 
dyce's  making  any  anfwer,  or  feeming  to  attend 
to  it^  and  no  more  pafied  at  the  time. 

A  few  months  afterwards,  when  the  fame  mer* 
chant  was  what  they  call  fettling  his  book  with  the 
faoufe,  be  was  very  much  furprifed  to  fee  the  fum 
of  ;£*50a  placed  to  his  credit  fide  more  than  he 
knew  he  pofleifed.  Thinking  it  a  mift^ke,  he 
pointed  it  out  to  the  clerk,  who  feeing  the  entry 
in  Mr.  Fordyce's  hand-writing,  faid  he  muft  have 
paid  it  to  him. 

The  merchant,  however,  knowing  he  had  not, 
begged  to  fee  Mr.  Fordyce,  whb  appeared,  and 
told  him,  «  it  was  all  right  enough;  for  that  at 
the  hint  he  had  a  few  months  before  thrown  out 
in  the  fhop,  gained  him  above  /'500Q.  he  thought 
him  fairly  entitled  to  the  tithe  of  that  fum. 
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SELF-LOVE. 

YOUTH  is  wild  and  licentious.  In  thofc 
years,  we  perfuade  ourfelvcs  that  we  arc 
only  making  a  juft  ufe  of  liberty.  In  that  fcene 
of  folly  we  are  light  and  vain,  and  fet  no  bounds 
to  the  frolick  humour ;  yet  we  fancy  it  is  merely 
an  innocent  gaiety  of  heart,  which  belongs  to  the 
fprings  of  nature,  and  the  blooming  hours  of  life. 
In  the  age  of  manhood,  a  rugged  or  a  haughty 
temper  is  angry  or  quarrelfome;  the  fretful  and 
p^evifli  in  elder  years,  if  not  before,  are  ever 
kindling  into  paflion  and  refentment ;  but  they  all 
agree  to  pronounce  their  furious  or  fretful  con- 
dud  a  mere  neceffary  reproof  of  the  indignities 
which  were  offered  them  by  the  world.  Self-love 
is  fruitful  of  fine  names  for  its  own  iniquities.-— 
Others  are  fordid  and  covetous  to  a  (hameful  de- 
greef  uncompaffionate  and  cruel  to  the  miferable, 
and  yet  they  take  this  vile  praftice  to  be  only  a 
juft  exercife  of  frugality,  and  a  dutiful  care  of 
their  own  houfhold.  Thus,  every  vice  that  be- 
longs to  us,  is  conflrued  into  a  virtue;  and,  if 
there  are  any  fliadows  or  appearances  of  virtue 
upon  us,  thefc  poor  appearances  and  fhadows  arc 
magnified  and  realized  into  the  divine  qualities  of 
an  angel.  We  who  pafs  thefe  juft  ccnfures  on  the 

follies 
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follies  of  our  acquaintance,  perhaps  approve  the 
very  fame  things  in  ourfelves,  by  the  influence 
of  the  fame  native  principle  of  flattery  and  felf- 
fondnefs. 


A^KECDOTE 

O    F 

SIR  THOMAS  MOORE. 

"^^THEN  he  was  Lord  Chancellor,  he  decreed 
^  ^  a  gentleman  to  pay  a  fum  of  money  to  a 
poor  widow,  whom  he  had  wronged ;  to  whom 
the  Gentleman  faid,  "Then  I  hope  your  lordftiip 
will  grant  me  a  long  day  to  pay  it;"  "  I  will 
grant  your  motion,"  faid  the  Chancellor,  "  Mon- 
day next  is  St.  Barnabass  Day,  which  is  the 
longcfl:  day  in  the  year;  pay  it  to  the  widow  that 
day,  or  I  will  commit  you  to  the  fleet." 


CONVERSATION. 


IX  converfing  with  a  fellow-creature  on  earth, 
it  is  not  with  his  body  w^e  converfe,  though 
It  is  his  body  only  which  we  fee.  From  his  words 
and  aflions  we  conceive  his  mind;  with  his  mind, 

though 
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though  invifible,  we  hold  correfpondence,  and 
dired  towards  this  fpiritual  eflence  our  affeftion 
and  regard. 

It  has  been  laid  down  as  a  rule,  that  in  con- 
veriation,  women  Ihould  carefully  conceal  any 
knowledge  or  learning  they  happen  to  poflefs; 
but  there  feems  neither  to  be  neceffity  or  propri- 
ety in  this  advice.  Let  difcretion  and  modefty^ 
without  which  all  knowledge  is  little  worth,  go- 
vern a  lady's  underftanding,  (he  will  never  make 
an  oftentatious  parade  of  it^  becaufe  fhe  will  ra- 
ther be  intent  on  acquiring  more^  than  on  difplay- 
ing  what  (he  has* 

For  why  (hould  (he  exhibit  her  (kill  in  muHc^ 
dancing,  finging,  tafte  in  drefs,  thofe  ornamental 
graces,  and  her  acquaintance  with  the  moft  fa- 
ihionable  arts  and  amufements,  while  her  piety  is 
to  be  anxioufly  concealed,  and  her  knowledge  af-^ 
JcBtily  difavowed ;  left  the  former  (hould  draw 
on  her  the  appellation  of  an  enthu(iaft,  or  the  lat- 
ter that  of  a  pedant. 

It  would,  without  doubt,  be  to  the  laft  degree 
prefumptuous  and  abfurd,  for  a  young  woman  to 
pretend  to  give  the  ton  to  the  company,  to  inter- 
rupt the  pleafures  of  others,  and  her  own  oppor- 
tunity of  improvement,  by  talking  when  (he  ought 

li  to 
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to  liftcn;  or  to  introduce  fubjefts  out  of  the  com- 
mon road,  in  order  to  (hew  her  own  wit,  or  cx- 
pofe  the  want  of  it  in  others;  but  were  the  fcx 
totally  filent  when  any  topic  of  literature  happens 
to  be  difcuffed  in  their  prefence,  converfation 
would  lofe  much  of  its  vivacity,  and  fociety  *would 
be  robbed  of  one  of  its  moft  interefting  charms. 


ANECDOTE  OF  A  DRUMMER. 

IN  the  late  war,  an  Englifli  drummer  having 
wandered  from  his  camp,  and  getting  too  near 
the  French  Unes,  he  was  feized  and  brought  be- 
fore the  French  commander,  on  fufpicion  of  being 
a  fpy  difgiiifcd  in  a  drummer's  uniform.  On  be- 
ing afked  who  he  was  by  the  general,  he  anfwer- 
ed,  a  drummer  in  the  Englifli  fervice.  This  not 
gaining  credit,  a  drum  was  Tent  for,  and  he  was 
defired  to  beat  a  couple  of  marches,  which  ac^ 
cordingly  he  did,  and  removed  the  Frenchman's 
fufpicion.  However,  he  defired  the  drummer  to 
beat  a  retreat,  "  A  retreat.  Sir !  (replied  the  Bri- 
ton) I  don't  know  what  it  is,  nor  is  it  known  in 
the  Englifli  fervice,"  This  anfwer  fo  pleafed  the 
French  officer,  that  he  difmifled  the  drummer,  and 
wrote  to  his  general,  commending  his  fpirited  be- 
haviour. 

The 
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The  dying  CHRISTIAN 


TO   HIS    SOUL. 


I. 


VITAL  fpark  of  heavenly  flame! 
Quit,  oh  quit!  this  mortal  frame- 
Trembling,  hoping,  lingering,  flying, 
Oh!  the  pain,  the  blifs  of  dying ! 
Ceafe,  fond  nature,  ceafe  thy  ftrife. 
And  let  me  languifli  into  life. 

11. 

Hark !  they  whifper,  angels  fay, 
Sifter  fpirit,  come  away! 
What  is  this  abforbs  me  quite. 
Steals  my  fenfes,  fhuts  my  fight; 
Drowns  my  fpirits,  draws  my  breath. 
Tell  me,  xuy  foul,  can  this  be  death? 

III. 
The  World  recedes,  it  difappears ! 
Heav'n  opens  on  my  eyes — my  ears 

With  founds  feraphic  ring : 
Lend,  lend  your  wings !  I  mount!  I  fly! 
Oh !  grave,  where  is  thy  viftory  ? 

Oh!  death,  where  is  thy  fting? 

I i  2  The 
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The    wish. 

TASK  not  fortune's  partial  fniilC) 

■^     Exhauftlefs  fource  of  care; 

Not  all  her  fancied  gay  delights 

Can  claim  a  ferious  prayer. 

Nor  pleafure's  foft  alluring  form. 

With  ardent  wifli  I  feek ; 
Far  le(s  the  captivating  bloom 

That  glows  on  beauty's  cheek, 

I  aCk  not,  that  in  calm  repofe 

My  even  days  may  flow, 
Unruffled  by  adverfiiy^ 

Exempt  from  human  woe. 

Enough  that  no  reflexions  keen, 
No  crimes  my  foul  opprefs. 

To  rob  me  of  the  flattering  hope 
Of  future  happinefs. 

But  grant  me  that  bled  frame  of  mind^ 
Where  no  vain  thoughts  intrude; 

That  bleft  ferenity  which  fpring^ 
From  confcious  reftitude. 


RELIGION, 
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RELIGION, 

THE 

SOURCE  OF  HAPPINESS. 

RELIGION  opens  the  mind  to  great  concep* 
tions^  and  fills  it  with  more  fublime  ideas 
than  any  that  are  to  be  met  with  in  the  mod  ex- 
alted fcience;  and  at  the  fame  time  warms  and 
animates  the  foul  more  than  fenfual  pleafure.-r- 
Thc  imprinting  an  early  and  deep  fenfe  of  Reli- 
gion on  the  minds  of  youths  is  an  eflential  part  in 
a  complete  plan  of  education. 

All  forts  of  men  who  have  gone  before  us  into 
an  eternal  ftate,  have  left  this  great  obfervation 
behind  them;  that  upon  experience  they  have 
founds  that  what  vain  thoughts  foever  men  may 
in  die  heat  of  their  youth,  entertain .  of  religion^ 
they  will  fooner  or  later,  feel  a  teftimony,  God 
hath  given  in  every  man*s  breaft,  which  will  one 
day  ipake  them  feriousj  either  by  the  inexpreffible 
fears,  terrors,  and  agonies  of  a  troubled  mind,  or 
the  inconceivable  peace,  comfort,  and  joy  of  a 
good  confcience.  Let  profane  minds  laugh  at  it 
as  much  as  they  will ;  there  is  a  fecret  commerce 
l>etween  God  and  the  fouls  of  good  men :  they 
feel  the  influence  of  heaven,  and  become  both 
vifer  and  better  fpr  it:  Therefore^  thofe  who  are 

fo 
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fo  happy  as  to  be  properly  alFe£led  by  religion, 
piety  and  devotion,  experience  their  internal  com- 
forxs,  and  the  practice  of  their  duty  is  an  everlaft- 
ing  pleafiire  to  them.  The  man  who  lives  under 
an  habitual  fenfe  of  the  divine  prefence,  keeps  up 
a,  perpetual  chearfulnefs  of  temper,  and  enjoys 
every  moment  the  fatisfa£lion  of  thinking  himfelf 
in  company  with  his  neareft  and  heft  friend.  The 
time  never  lies  heavy  upon  him.  It  is  impoiCble 
for  him  to  be  alone  :  his  thoughts  and  pafiions  are 
moft  bufied  at  fuch  hours,  when  thofe  of  other 
men  are  mod  ina£iive.  He  no  fooner  fteps  out . 
of  the  world,  but  his  heart  burns  with  devotion, 
fwells  with  hope,  and  triumphs  in  the  confcioufnefs 
of  that  prefence  which  every  where  furround^ 
him  :  or,  on  the  contrary,  pours  out  its  forrows, 
its  apprehenfions  to  the  great  Author  and  fuppor-* 
ter  of  its  exiftence. 


SEARCHING  after  HAPPINESS, 

OH!  happincfs,  thou  pleafing  dream. 
Where  is  thy  fubftance  found  ? 
Sought  through  the  varying  (cenes  in  vain, 
Of  earth's  capacious  round.    . 

The  charms  of  grandeur,  pomp,  ismd  Ihew, 

Arc  nought  but  gilded  fnares ; ' 

Ambition's 
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Avnbitton's  painful  fteep  afcent^ 
Thick  fct  with  thorny  cares. 

Xhe  bufy  town,  and  crowded  ftrcet, 
"W^hcre  noifc  and  difcord  reign, 

"We  gladly  leave,  and  tired,  retreat. 
To  breathe  and  think  again. 

Yet^  if  retirement's  pleafing  charms 

Detain  the  captive  mind, 
The  foft  enchantment  foon  diflblves, 

'Tis  empty  all  as  wind. 

Religion's  facred  lamp  alone, 

Unerring  points  the  way. 
Where  happinefs  for  ever  fhines, 

With  unpolluted  ray. 

To  regions  of  eternal  peace. 

Beyond  the  ftarry  fkies, 
Where  pure,  fublime  and  perfeft  joys. 

In  endlefs  profped  rife. 


LIFE. 

LIFE  is  an  uncertain  ocean;  numberlefs,  name- 
lefs  dangers  lurk  beneath  the  furface;  no 
one^  at  his  firft  embarkation,  can  promife  to  him- 

fclf 
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felf  he  (hall  go  through  his  voyage  unruflBed  viih 
the  (lorms  which  from  above^  below^  and  ever/ 
where,  impend. 

A  mixture  of  pleafures  and  pains  conftitutes 
what  we  call  life;  that  is  t6  fay,  a  determined 
(pace,  (always  too  long  in  the  opinion  of  wifdom) 
which  ought  to  be  employed  in  being  ufeful  to  fo- 
ciety  of  which  we  are  members ;  in  rejoicing  in^ 
the  works  of  the  Almighty,  without  foolilhly  en- 
quiring into  their  caufes;  in  regulating  our  con« 
du6i  upon  the  testimony  of  our  confcience;  and^ 
above  all,  in  refpe£iing  our  religion : — ^happy^  if 
we  could  always  obferve  its  precepts ! 

It  is  thus  in  the  life  of  a  man  of  fenfe — a  fhort 
life  is  fufRcient  to  manifeft  himfelf  a  man  of  honor 
and  virtue ;  when  he  ceafes  to  be  fuch,  he  has 
lived  too  long,  and  while  he  is  fuch,  it  is  of  no 
confequence  to  him  how  long  he  fhall  be  fo,  pro- 
vided he  be  fo  to  his  life's  end. 

For  what  is  life,  the  longeft  life  of  man. 
But  the  fame  fcene  repeated  o'er  and  o'er ! 
A  few  more  ling'ring  days  to  be  confum'd 
In  throngs  and  crowds,  with  fharpers,  knaves^ 

and  thieves ; 
From  fuch  the  fpeedieft  riddance  is  the  beft. 

PROSPECT 
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PROSPECT  OF  DEATH. 

C(    T  TOW  (hould  we  rejoice  in  hope  of  that 
-i-  -^   hour  that  fhall  releafe  us  from  the  finful 
flelh;  and  when  we  fhall  ferve  God  in  fpirit  with- 
out a  clog,  without  a  tempter!"     O,  with  what 
arelifii  of  facred  pleafure  fhould  a  faint  read  thofe 
words  in  2  Cor.  5.  8.  "  Abfent  from  the  body, 
and  prefent  with  the   Lord  ?"     Abfent  from  this 
traitor,  this  vexing  enemy,  that  we  conftantly  carry 
about  with  us!  Abfent  from  the  clog  and  chain  of 
this  finful  flefh,  the  prifon  wherein  we  are  kept  in 
conftant  darknefs,  and  are  confined  from  God ! 
Abfent  from  thefe  eyes,  that  have  drawn  our  fouls 
afar  from  Cod  by  various  temptations!    And  ab- 
fent from  thefe  ears,  by  which  we  have  been  al- 
lured to  tranfgrcflion  and  defiling  iniquities!  Ab- 
fent from  thefe  lufls  and  pafTions,  from  that  fear 
and  hope,  that  pleafure  and  that  pain,  that  love, 
that  defire,  and  anger,  which  are  all  carnal,  and 
feated  in  the  flefhly  nature,  and  become  the  fpring 
and  occafion  of  fo  much  fin  and  mifchief  to  our 
(buls  in  this  flate.     "  Abfent  from  the  body,  and 
prefent  with  the  Lord:"  Methinks  there  is  a  hea- 
ven  contained  in   the   firfl  part  of  thefe   words, 
«  Abfent  from  the  body  ;"  and  a  double  happinefs 
in  the  lafl,  "  Prefent  with  the  Lord:**  prefent  with 
him  who  hath  faved  our  fpirits  through  all  the  days 

K  k  of 
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of  our  chriftian  conflift,  and  bath  given  us  the 
final  viftory:  prefent  with  that  God,  who  (hall 
eternally  influence  us  to  all  holinefs,  who  ihall  for 
ever  (hine  upon  us  with  his  own  beams,  and  make 
us  conformable  to  his  own  holy  image:  prefent 
with  that  Lord  and  Saviour,  from  whom  it  (hall 
not  be  in  the  power  of  all  creatures  to  divert  or 
draw  us  alide. 


A    DREAM. 

TORTUR'D  with  pain,  as  late  I  fleeplefs  lay, 
Opprefs'd  with  care,  impatient  for  the  day ; 
Juft  at  the  dawn,  a  gentle  flumber  came, 
And  to  my  wand'ring  fancy  brought  this  dream. 

Methought  my  pains  were  hufh'd,  and  I  was 
laid 
In  earth's  cold  lap,  among  the  filent  dead  ; 
Prop'd  on  my  arm,  I  view'd,  with  vaft  furprize,] 
This  lad  retreat  of  all  the  great  and  wife; 
Where  fool,  with  knave,  in  friendly  concert  lies* 
Whilfl  thus  I  gaz'd,  behold  a  wretch  appeared. 
In  beggar's  garb,  with  loathfome  filth  befmear'd; 
His  carcafe,  Lazar  like,  was  crufted  o'er 
With  odious  leprofy,  one  horrid  fore. 
This  wretch  approach'd,  and  laid  him  by  my  fide. 

Good 
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Good   Heaven! — ^how   great  a  ihock  to  mortal 

pride; 
£nFag*d  I  cry'd — **  Friend,  keep  the  diftance  due 
«  Xo  us  of  rank,  from  beggars  fuch  as  you; 
^  Obferve  fomc  manners,  and  do  me  the  grace, 
**  To  move  far  oflF,  and  quit  your  better's  place." 

«^  And  what  art  thou?  audacious!  (he  reply 'd) 
««  That  thou  dofl  fhew  fuch  reliques  of  thy  pride  ? 
<*  What  tho'  in  life  the  harder  lot  was  mine, 
<«  Of  eafe  and  plenty  ev'ry  bleffing  thine, 
*<  Yet  here,  diftin&ions  ceafe;  a  beggar's  dull 
«*  Shall  rife  with  kings — more  happy  if  more  juft. 
««  Till  then  we  both  one  common  mafs  fhall  join, 
«i  And  fpite  of  fcorn,  my  afhes  mix  with  thine." 


AKECD O TE 

O    F 

David  Hume  and  Lady  W e. 

THE  lady  was  partial   to  the  philofopher,  and 
the  philofopher  was  partial  to  the  lady.   They 
once  croffed  the  Firth  from  Kinghorn  to  Leith  to- 
gether, when  a  violent  ftorm  rendered  the  paflen- 
.  gers  apprehenfive  of  a  falt-water  death;  and  h^r 
ladyfliip's  terror  induced  her  to  feek  confolation 
fioan  her  friend,  who  with  infinite  fang  froid^  af- 
K  k  a  furcd 
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Aired  hor,  ^*  he  thought  there  was  great  probabu 
lity  of  their  becoming  food  for  fiflies!"    "  And 

pray,   my   dear   friend,'*    faid    Lady   W c, 

*«  which  do  you  think  they  will  eat  firft  ?"  «  Thofe 
who  are  gluttons,'*  replied  the  hiftorian,  "  will, 
undoubtedly  fall  foul  of  me ;  but  the  epicures  will 
fittack  your  ladyfhip." 


EXQUISITE    IRONY. 

A  LATE  noble  lord,  who  was  rather  frugal 
of  money,  and  lavifh  of  promifes,  had  given 
his  note  to  a  gentleman  for  a  confiderable  fum  he 
owed  him:  it  had  been  long  due,  and  the  Peer 
never  failed  when  he  met  him,  to  make  a  hand- 
fome  apology.  Tired  with  promifes  that  did  not 
mean  any  thing,  the  creditor  one  day  fhewing  his 
Lordfhip  the  note,  obferved,  he  had  no  doubt  of 
his  intended  honour;  "  hut  in  the  mean  time,*' 
added  he,  "  as  this  is  almoft  worn  out,  I  fhould 
be  glad  if  your  lordfhip  would  take  it  up,  and  give 
me  one  upon  parchment  .^"  The  peer  being  a  man 
of  wit,  could  not  Hand  the  feverity  of  the  rebuke, 
but  with  a  little  ceremony  paid  the  money  immc- 
diatelv. 


ANECDOTE 
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ANECDOTE 

O    F 

Mr.  ANDREW  MILLAR, 

A    BOOKSELLER. 

XP  VERY  body  has  heard  of  the  book  intitlc(i 
Xl-«  «  BurrCs  Jvjlice  of  the  Peace:    The  author  of 
that  book,  Mr.  Burn,  was  a  curate  in  fomeof  the 
northern  counties  of  England.      When  he  had 
compacted  it,  he  fet  out  for  London  to  difpofe  of 
it  in  the  beft  way  he  could.    When  he  arrived 
there,  being  an  entire  ftranger  in  town,  he  ap- 
plied to  the  landlord  of  the  inn  where  he  flopped, 
a  decent  looking,  obliging  fort  of  a  man,  to  fee  if 
he  could  recommend  him  to  any  bookfeller,  who 
might  be  likely  to  purchafe  his  manufcript.    The 
landlord  readily  introduced  him  to  a  bookfeller  of 
his  acquaintance,  who,  upon  having  the  matter  ex- 
plained to  him,  begged  to  look  at  the  manufcript. 
The  papers  were  put  into  his  hands,  which  he  re- 
turned in  a  few  days,  telling  the  difappointed  au- 
thor, that  he  could  not  venture  to  give  more  than 
twenty   pounds  for  the  book.     This  offer  Burn 
could  not  think  of  accepting.     He  returned  very 
melancholy,  to  his  lodging,   fincerely  repenting 
that  he  had  ever  put  pen  to  paper  on  that  fubjefl. 

By  this  time,  Mr.  Andrew  Millar  was  well  efta- 
t:iliflied  in  bufmefs,  and  his  name  had  been  feveral 

times 
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times  mentioned  with  fome  degree  of  refpeft  to 
Mr.  Burn ;  fo  that  he  refolved  to  wait  upon  him, 
without  any  perfon  to  introduce  him.  He  went, 
communicated  his  bufinefs  in  few  words,  was  po* 
litely  received,  and  informed,  that  if  he  would  truft 
the  manufcript  with  him  for  a  few  days,  he  fliould 
be  able  to  give  him  an  anfwer;  and  in  the  mean 
lime,  as  he  was  from  home,  he  afked  the  author 
to  dine  with  him  each  day,  till  they  fhould  conclude 
about  the  bufinefs.  Mr.  Millar,  who  did  not  de- 
pend upon  his  own  judgment  in  cafes  of  this  fort, 
fent  the  manufcript  to  a  young  lawyer,  with  whom 
he  ufually  advifed  in  regard  to  law-books.  The 
gentleman,  after  reading  the  performance,  returned 
it  to  Mr.  Millar,  and  informed  him,  that  if  h^ 
could  purchafe  the  copy  right  for  two  hundred 
pounds,  he  would  certainly  have  a  great  bargain; 
— for  the  book  was  extremely  well  written,  and 
much  wanted,  fo  that  the  fale  of  it  rauft  be  very 
confidcrable, 

Mr.  Millar  having  received  this  information, 
met  the  author  the  next  day  as  ufual,  and  then 
aficed  what  price  he  demanded  for  his  work?  The 
author  difpirited  with  the  former  offer,  faid,  he 
was  at  a  lofs  what  to  a(k;  for  he  had  been  already 
offered  fo  finall  a  price,  that  rather  than  accept  of 
any  thing  like  it,  he  would  throw  the  papers  into 
the  fire.     What  wa«  this  offer?  faid  Mr.   Millar. 

Only 
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Only  twenty  pounds,  faid  Mr  Burn,  with  great 
ingenuournefs.  But,  faid  Mr.  Millar,  would  yoii 
tbink  two  hundred  guineas  too  little?  Too  little! 
(ays  Burn  in  furprizc ; — No.  Well  then  faid  Mr. 
Kf  illar^  the  book  fhall  be  mine,  and  you  fhall  have 
the  money  when  you  pleafe.  The  bargain  was  in- 
ftantly  ftruck,  and  a  bottle  of  good  port  was  drank 
to  the  good  luck  of  it.  Mr.  Millar  found  no  reafon 
to  repent  of  his  franknefs,  for  the  book  fold  ama- 
zingly well;  nor  had  the  author  any  reafon  to  be 
difTatisfied  with  his  bargain,  for  Mr.  Millar,  with 
a  Ipirit  of  candour  and  liberality,  that  does  not 
always  belong  to  men  of  his  profeffion,  frankly 
fent  a  hundred  guineas  to  the  author  for  every  edi- 
tion of  the  book  that  was  printed  in  his  lifetime; 
and  thefe  were  many:  infomuch,  that  by  the  fale 
of  this  book  alone,  he  cleared  no  lefs  than  eleven 
thoufand  pounds. 


Of  the  Pyramids  of  Egypt. 

THESE  famous  pyramids,  which  a  number  of 
writers  fuppofe  to  have  been  built  before  the 
deluge,  ftill  refift  the  injuries  of  time,  which  has 
deftroyed  fo  many  empires.  There  are  ftill  three 
of  them  remaining,  not   far  from  Grand  Cairo, 

where 
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where  Memphis  formerly  ftood.  The  baGs  of  the 
larged  covers  eleven  acres  of  ground,  and  its  per- 
pendicular height  is  500  feet,  but  if  meafured  ob- 
liquely to  the  terminating  point,  700  feet.  It  con- 
tains a  room  thirty-four  feet  long,  and  feventeen 
broad,  in  which  is  a  marble  cheft,  but  >vithout 
either  cover  or  contents,  fuppofed  to  have  been 
deGgned  for  the  tomb  of  the  founder.  Many 
ftones  of  this  enormous  edifice  are  thirty  feet  long, 
four  feet  high,  and  three  feet  broad. 

According  to  Herodotus,  an  hundred  thoufand 
workmen  were  employed  for  thirty  years,  without 
intermiffion,  either  in  preparing  the  materials,  or 
conftruQing  the  work.  And  an  infcription  informs 
us,  that  the  vegetables  with  which  they  were  fed 
coft  Gxteen  hundred  talents,  which  is  about  two 
hundred  and  eighty-nine  thoufand  three  hundred 
and  fcventy-nine  pounds  of  our  money. 

Several  writers  inveigh  againft  the  foolifh  va- 
nity, which  prompted  the  fovcreigns  of  that  country 
to  luch  ruinous  undertakings. 

Some  have  imagined,  that  the  pyramids  were 
granaries,  built  by  Jofcph  for  the  feven  years  of 
plenty,  an  opinion  very  well  adapted,  for  charac- 
terizing thofe  people  who  are  wedded  to  fyftems. 

The 


The  pyramids  were  qertainly  tombs,  by  means 
of  vrhich  the  Kings,  who  were  tainted  with  the 
prejudices  of  their  country,  wifhed  to  make  them- 
felves  immortal,  as  they  would  thus  fecureto  their 
bodies,  a  habitation  inacccflible,  and  proof  againft 
the  attacks  of  time.  Befldes  fuperftition,  probably 
a  defire  of  preventing  difturbances  was  another 
motive  for  impofing  fuch  tedious  talks  upon  the 
people. 

But  whatever  was  the  reafon,  it  may  not  be  im- 
proper to  remark,  that  the  princes  who  caufed 
thefe  pyramids  to  be  raifed,  became  fo  hateful  by 
the  oppreflive  labour  which  they  impofed  on  their 
fubjcftS)  that  they  did  not  enjoy  thofe  tombs,  nor 
lave  their  names  from  oblivion. 

The  Labyrinth  is  a  curiofity,  thought  to  be  more 
wonderful  than  the  pyramids  themfelves.  It  is 
partly  underground,  and  cutout  of  a  marble  rock, 
confiding  of  12  palaces,  and  1000  houfes,  the  in- 
tricacies of  which  occafion  its  name. 


Humility  in  Company. 

OF  all  the  qualifications  of  converfation,  hum!-. 
lity,  ifnotthemoft  brilliant,  is  the  fafeft, 
the  moil  amiable,  and  the  moft  feminine.     The 
affeflation  of  introducing  fubjefls  with  which  others 

L  1  are 
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are  unacquainted,  and  of  difptaying  taler^s  fuperior 
to  the  reft  of  the  company,  is  as  dangerous  as  it  is 
foolifli. 

There  are  many  who  never  can  forgive  another 
for  being  more  agreeable  and  more  accomplifhed 
than  therofelves,  and  who  can  pardon  any  offence 
rather  than  an  ecIipGng  merit.  The  fable  of  the 
nightingale  fhould  be  ever  had  in  remembrance, 
as  it  conveys  a  moft  ufeful  lefibn  replete  with  va« 
luable  inftruftions.  Had  the  filly  warbler  con- 
quered his  vanity,  and  refifted  the  temptation  of 
Ihewing  a  fine  voice,  he  might  have  efcaped  the 
talons  of  the  hawk.  The  melody  of  his  finging 
was  the  caufe  of  his  deftruflion;  his  merit  brpught 
him  into  danger,  and  his  vanity  coft  him  his  life. 


ANECDOTE. 


A  NEGRO,  who  had  become  bankrupt,  fur- 
rendered  himfelf  to  his  creditor,  who,  ac- 
cording to  the  eftablifhed  cuftom  of  the  country 
in  fuch  cafes,  fold  him  to  the  Danes.  Before  the 
departure  of  the  veflcl  for  the  Weft  Indies,  the 
fon  of  this  man  came  to  him  on  fiiipboard.  After 
the  tendereft  effufions  of  fenfibility  on  both  fides, 
the  fon  refpeftfuUy  reproached  the  fathejr  for  not 

having 
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having  made  ufe  of  the  power  the  law  gave  him^ 
of  felling  his  children  for  paying  his  debts;  and 
demanded  with  great  earneftnefs^  to  be  allowed  to 
take  his  place :  but  the  father,  not  lefs  generous 
than  the  fon,  having  refufed  to  agree  to  diis  ex« 
change,  the  fon  applied  to  the  owner  of  the  flaves^ 
and  had  no  difficulty  in  perfuading  him,  that  a 
young  robuft  perfon  was  better  able  to  bear  the 
fatigue,  than  a  man  already  advanced  in  years. 
This  offer  was  accepted;  the  fon  was  put  in  chains, 
and  the  father,  in  fpite  of  himfelf,  not  being  able 
to  prevent  it,  was  fet  at  liberty.     Mr.  Ifcrt  having 
been  witnefs  to  this  generous  conteft,  was  fo  af. 
fe&ed  by  it,  as  to  reprefent  it  to  the  governor, 
who,  moved  by  the  ftory,  fent  for  the  owner  of 
the  flaves,  paid  out  of  his  own  pocket  the  money 
he  bad  given  for  the  old  man,  and  reftored  the 
fon  to  his  father, 

Thofe  who  wifh  to  degrade  human  nature,  and 
vilify  the  works  of  God,  muft  often  meet  with 
fafts  which  contradifi  their  deteftable  hypothejis. 
God  made  man  upright;  and  there  are  traces  of 
the  original  propenfity  of  the  human  mind  to  be- 
neficence and  kindnefs,  in  all  nations,  and  among 
every  people.'  Whoever  attempts  to  inculcate 
an  oppofite  doclrine,  is  guilty  of  treafon, — not 
againft  the  King, — not  againft  the  nation,  but  a- 

niiift  the  majefty  of  human  nature. 

LU  VERSUS 


I 
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VERSES  ON  HAPPINESS. 

S  there  a  man  who  ne'er  has  forrow  known,  ^ 

Nor  felt  the  pang  of  fickle  fortune's  frown  ?  ^ 

Is  there  a  prince  or  peer  of  noble  birth, 
Who  ne*er  knew  care  difturb  the  ^our  of  mirth  ? 

I  fear  alas!  to  fearch  for  fuch  is  vain: 

The  rich,  the  poor,^  alike  of  fate  complain  ; 

*Tis  not  in  powV  nor  riches  to  bcftow 

One  happy  moment  which  but  grief  (hould  know^ 

Who  is  it  then  that  feels  the  lead  diftrefs  ? 
Who  has  more  joys,  or  who  fears  evils  lefs? 
Who  does  mod  hours  of  happinefs  enjoy? 
I  look  me  round,  and  fain  would  fay  the  boy. 

Without  a  figh,  we  think  he  fpends  the  day. 
From  play  to  fchool,  from  fchool  again  to  play^ 
And  feems  not  e'er  a  penfive  hour  to  pafs ; 
But  'tis  not  fo,  he  alfo  feels  diftrefs. 

The  boy  is  ftill  the  miniature  of  man, 
He  has  his  views,  fo  lays  his  little  plan; 
If  unfuccefsful,  then  his  little  cares 
Deprefs  his  mind,  yet  tender  as  his  years. 

We  look  to  youth,  and  hope  we  there  fhall  fee 
A  mind  more  calm,  from  anxious  care  more  free* 
Here  too  we  err; — the  youth  ambition  fires. 
And  racks^  his  heart  with  numberlefs  defircs. 

He 
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ANECDOTE. 

T II  THEN  Oliver  Cromwell  firft  coined  his  mo- 
^  ^  ney,  an  old  cavalier  looking  upon  one  of 
the  new  pieces,  read  this  infcription  on  one  fide, 
God  with  us;  on  tfie  other,  The  common  roealth  of 
England.  I  Jtt^  faid  he,  God  and  the  common 
wealth  are  on  different  Jides. 


THE 
LIBERTINE 

REPULSED. 


) 


HENCE,   Belmour,  perfidious?   this  inftant 
retire. 
No  further  entreaties  employ. 

Nor  meanly  pretend  any  more  to  admire, 
What  bafely  you  wifh  to  deftroy. 

Say,  youth,  muft  I  madly  rufh  forward  on  fhame. 

If  a  traitor  but  artfully  fighs  ? 
And  eternally  part  with  my  honour  and  fame, 

for  a  compliment  paid  to  my  eyes  ? 

If  a  flame  all  difhoneft  be  vilely  profeft^ 

Thro'  tenderncfs  muft  I  incline. 
And  feek  to  indulge  the  repofe  of  a  breaft. 

That  would  plant  endlefs  tortures  in  mine ! 

No, 
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No,  Belmour!— a  paffion  I  can't  but  defpife, 

Shall  never  find  way  to  my  ears ; 
Nor  a  man  meet  a  glance  of  regard  from  thefe  eyes^ 

That  would  drench  them  for  ever  in  tears. 

Can  the  lover  who  thinks,  nay^  who  wifhes  me 
bafe! 

Expeft  that  I  e'er  fhould  be  kind? 
Or  atone,  with  a  paltry  addrefs  to  my  face^ 

For  the  injury  done  to  my  mind  ? 

Hence,   Belmour,   this  inftant!    and  ceafe  ev'ry 
dream^ 

Which  your  hope  faw  fo  foolifhly  born ; 
Nor  vainly  imagine  to  gain  my  efteem. 

By  defcrving  my  hate  and  my  fcorn. 


LINES 

ADDRESSED  BY 

A  Toung  Lady  to  her  Father. 

OH !  author  of  my  being!  far  more  dear 
To  me  than  light,  than  nourifliment,  or 
reft, 
Hygeia*s  bleffings,  rapture*s  burning  tear, 
Or  the  life  blood,  that  mantles  in  my  breaft. 

If 
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If  in  my  heart,  the  love  of  virtue  glows, 
*Twas  planted  there  by  an  unerring  rule^ 

From  thy  example  the  pure  flame  arofe, 

Thy  life  my  precept,  thy  good  works  my  fchool. 

Could  my  weak  pow'rs  thy  numVous  virtues  trace^ 
By  filial  love  each  fear  Ihould  be  reprefs'd, 

The  blufh  of  incapacity  I'd  chafe. 

And  (land  recorder  of  thy  worth  confefs'd. 

But  fince  my  niggard  ftars  that  gift  refufe. 
Concealment  is  the  only  boon  I  claim; 

Obfcure  be  ftill  the  unfuccefsful  mufe. 

Who  cannot  raife,  but  would  not  (ink  thy  fame. 

Oh !  of  my  life  at  once  the  fource  and  joy ! 

If  e*er  thy  eyesthefe  feeble  lines  furvey, 
Let  not  their  folly,  their  intent  deftroy. 

Accept  the  tribute  but  forget  the  lay. 


ON  THE    FOLLY  OF 

Sacrificing  Comfort  to  Tajie. 

THHERE  are  certain  homely,  but  fweet  com- 
-*■  forts  and  conveniences,  the  abfence  of  which 
no  elegance  can  fupply.  Since,  however,  they 
have  nothing  of  external  fplendour,  they  are  often 
facrificed  to  the  gratification  of  vanity.     Wc  live 

too 
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too  mach  in  the  eyes  and  minds  of  others,  and  too 
little  to  our  own  confciences,  and  too  little  to  our 
own  fatisfa6tion.  We  are  more  anxious  to  appear^ 
than  to  be  happy.    According  to  the  prefent  modes 
of  livings  and  ideas  of  propriety,  an  oftentatious 
appearance  muft  be  at  all  events,  and  in  all  in- 
ftances^  fupported.     If  we  can  preferve  a  glitter- 
ing and  gloffy  varnifli,  we  difregard  the  interior 
materials  and  fubftance.    Many  (hew  a  difpofition 
in  every  part  of  their  conduft,  fimilar  to  that  of 
the  Frenchman,  who  had  rather  go  without  a  fhirt^ 
than  without  ruffles ;  rather  ftarve  as  a  county  than 
enjoy  affluence  and  independence  as  an  honeft 
merchant.  Men  idolize  the  great,  and  the  diftinc- 
tions  of  fafhionable  life,  with  an  idolatry  fo  re- 
verential and  complete,  that  they  feem  to  miftake 
it  for  their  duty  towards  God.     For  to  ufe  the 
words  of  the  catechifm,  do  they  not  appear  to  be« 
lieve  in  them,  to  fear  them,  to  love  them  with  all 
their  hearts,  with  all  their  minds,  with  all  their 
fouls,  and  with  all  their  ftrength;  to  worfhip  them, 
to  give  them  thanks,  to  put  their  whole  truft  in 
them,  to  call  upon  them,  to  honour  their  names 
and  their  words,  and  to  ferve  them  truly  ajl  the 
days  of  their  lives?"  As  they  worfhip  falfe  goods, 
their  bleffings  are  of  the  kind  which  correfponds 
.  with  the  nature  of  their  deities.    They  are  all  (ha- 

dowy 
M  m 
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dowy  and  unfubftantial ;  dreams,  bubbles,  and 
meteors,  which  dance  before  their  eyes,  and  often 
lead  them  to  perdition. 

It  is  really  lamentable  to  behold  families  of  a 
competent  fortune,  and  refpeftable  rank,  who» 
(while  they  deny  themfelves  even  the  common 
pleafures  of  a  plentiful  table,  while  their  kitchen 
is  the  cave  of  cold  and  famine,  while  their  neigh- 
bours, relations,  and  friends,  pity  and  defpife,  as 
they  pafs,  the  comfortlefs  and  unhofpitable  door) 
fcruple  not  to  be  profufely  expenfive  in  drefs,  fur- 
niture, building,  equipage,  at  public  entertain- 
ments, in  excurfions  to  Bath,  Tunbridge,  or  Bright- 
helmftone.  To  feed  the  fafhionable  extravagance, 
they  rob  themfelves  of  indulgences  which  they 
know  to  be  more  truly  fatisfaftory;  for  which  of 
them  returneth  from  the  midnight  aflembly,  or 
from  the  fummer  excurfions,  without  complaining 
of  dulnefs,  fatigue,  and  infipidity?  They  have 
fliewn  themfelves,  they  have  feen  many  fine  per- 
fons,  and  many  fine  things ;  but  have  they  felt  the 
delicious  pleafures  of  domeflic  peace,  the  tranquil 
delights  of  fecial  inicrcourfe  at  their  own  towns 
and  villages,  the  folid  faiisfaftions  of  a  cool  col- 
lefted  mind,  the  comforts  arifing  from  a  difembar- 
rafled  ftate  of  finances,  and  the  love  and  refpcft 
of  a  neighbourhood  ?    The  poor  imitator  of  fplen- 

did 
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did    mifcry,    little  greatnefs,    and  titled  infamy, 

rifques  his  liberty  and  laft  (hilling  to  become  a  man 

oF  tafte  and  fafhion.    He  boads  that  he  is  a  happy 

man,   for  he  is  a  man  of  pleafure ;  he  knows  how 

to.^njoy  life;  he  profefles  the  important  fcience 

Called  the  Scavoir  Vivre.   Give  him  the  diftinCtion 

"which,  in  the  littlenefs  and  blindnefs  of  his  foul, 

he  confidersas  the  fource  of  happinefs  and  honour. 

Allow  him  his  claim  to  tafie^  give  him  the  title  of 

a  man  of  pleafure,  and  fince  he  infids  upon  it, 

grant  him  his  pretenfions  to  Scavoir  Vivre.     But 

at  the  fame  time  he  cannot  deny  that  he  is  hunted 

by  his  creditors^  that  he  is  obliged  to  hide  himfelf, 

left  he  fhould  lofe  his  liberty;  that  he  is  eating  the 

bread  and  the  meat,  and  wearing  the  clothes  of 

thofe  whofe  children  are  crying  for  a  morfel,  and 

(hivering  in  rags.    If  he  has  brought  himfelf  to 

fuch  a  ftate  as  to  feel  no  uneafinefs^  when  he  re- 

fleBs  on  his  cmbarrafTment,  and  its  confequenccs 

to  others ;  he  is  a  bafe^  worthlefs,  and  degenerate 

wretch:  but  if  he  is  uneafy,  where  is  his  happi- 

nels?  where  his  exalted  enjoyments?  how  much 

happier  bad  been  this  boafter  of  happinefs,  hcid  he 

lived  within  the  limits  of  reafon,  duty,  and  his 

fortune,  in  love  and  unity  with  his  own  regular 

family,  at  his  own  fire-fide,  beloved,  trufted,  ref- 

pe£ied  in  the  neighbourhood?  afraid  of  no  creditor 

qr  perfpcution,  nor  of  any  thing  elfe,  but  of  doing 

M  m  ^  wrong? 
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wrong  ? — He  might  not  indeed  have  made  a  figure 
on  the  turf;  he  might  not  have  had  the  honour  of 
leading  the  fafhion;  but  he  would  probably  have 
had  health,  wealth,  fame  and  peace.  Many  a  man 
who  is  feldom  feen,  and  never  heard  of,  enjoys^ 
in  the  filence  and  fecurity  of  a  private  life,  all 
wjiich  this  fubl unary  (late  can  afford  to  fweeten 
the  cup,  and  to  lighten  the  burthen. 

In  things  of  an  inferior  nature,  and  fuch  as  are 
Bot  immediately  connefted  with  moral  conduft; 
the  fame  prcdileftion  for  external  appearance,  and 
the  fame  negleft  of  folid  comfort,  when  placed 
in  competition  with  the  difplay  of  an  affefted 
tafte,  are  found  to  prevail.  Our  houfes  are  often 
rendered  cold,  fmall,  and  inconvenient,  for  the 
fake  of  preferving  a  regularity  of  external  figure^ 
or  of  copying  the  architefture  of  a  warmer  cli^ 
mate.  Our  carriages  are  made  dangerous  or  in- 
commodious, for  the  fake  of  attrafting  the  paf- 
fenger's  eye,  by  fomething  new  or  fingular  in  their 
fliape,  ftrength,  or  fabric.  Our  drefs  is  fafhioned 
in  uneafy  forms,  and  with  troublefome  fuperflui- 
ties,  or  uncomfortable  defefts,  jufl  as  the  Proteus, 
falhion,  iffues  out  the  capricious  ediCls  of  a  varia- 
ble tafte.  We  even  eat  and  drink,  fee  and  hear, 
not  according  to  our  own  appetites  and  fenfes,  but 
as  the  prevalent  tafte  happens  to  direft.    In  this 

refined 
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re&ned  age  we  are  all  perfons  of  tale,  Eron  the 
^ir^drefler  and  milliner,  to  the  duke  and  ducbcti. 
The  queftion  is,  not  vhat  is  right,  pnidem,  plcaf- 

ing,  comfortable,  but  ichat  is  the  taftc.     Hence 

beggarly  finery,  and  lordly  beggar}-. 

The  lacrifice  oFcomrort  to  tafie  is  vifiUe  in  oor 
modem  gardens.     I  rejoice  in  the  explofion  of 
the  Dutch  manner.   I  expatiate  with  Fqitured  eye 
and  imagination  over  the  noble  fcenes  created  by 
a  Kent  and  a  Brown.     But  at  the  fame  time  I  la- 
giCDt  that  our  cold  climate  often  renders  the  fu«. 
blime  and  magnificent  tafte  in  gardening  incom. 
paiible  with  comfort.     Winter  as  the  poet  fays, 
often  lingers  in  the  lap  of  May.    How  pleafing  to 
ftep  out  of  the  houfe,  and  ba(k  under  a  funny  wall 
covered  with  bloom,  to  watch  the  expanfion  of  a 
rofe  bud,  and  to  fee  even  the  humble  pea  and 
bean  (hooting  up  with  all  the  vigour  of  vernal  fer* 
tility..    But  now  the  manfion-houfe  ftands  naked 
and  forlorn*  Youdefcend  from  the  flight  of  ileps* 
You  arc  Gduted  by  the  rudeft  breath  of  Eurus  and 
Boreas.     No  trees,  no  walls,  no  out-houfes,  even 
the  kitchen  and  offices  fubterrancous.    Not  a  cor. 
ncr  to  feek  the  genial  warmth  of  a  meridian  fun. 
Fine  profpeQs  indeed  all  around.   But  you  cannot 
ftay  to  look  at  them.    You  fly  to  your  chimney- 
corner,  happy  if  the  perfecuting  blaft  purfucs  you 

not 
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not  to  your  lad  recefs.  We  allow  all  that  taJle 
cai  claim.  We  admire  and  love  her  beauties;  but 
they  are  dearly  bought  at  the  expence  of  comfort. 

A  little  and  inclofed  garden  adds  greatly  to  the 
real  enjoyment  of  a  rural  retreat:  though  taftc  has 
thrown  down  the  walls,  and  laid  all  open;  I  ven- 
ture to  predift,  that  before  the  lapfe  of  half  a  cen- 
tury, good  fenfe  and  the  love  of  comfort  will  re- 
build them.  The  grounds  beyond  may  ftill  be  laid 
out  in  the  grandeft  and  mod  beautiful  ftylc;  but 
let  the  houfe  Hand  in  the  midft  of  a  little  culti- 
vated fpot,  where  every  vegetable  beauty  and  de- 
licacy may  be  difplayed,  and  where  the  rigours  of 
our  inclement  dime  may  be  foftened  with  elegant 
inclofiires.  The  contraft  between  this,  which  I 
would  call  the  domeftic,  and  the  other  which 
might  be  named  the  outer  garden  or  the  grove, 
would  produce  an  efFcft  by  no  means  unpleafing. 
They  who  have  no  tafte  for  flowers,  and  the  thou- 
fand  beauties  of  an  inclofed  garden,  arc  but  pre- 
tenders to  any  kind  of  tafte  in  the  graces  of  hor- 
ticulture. 

Indeed,  fuch  is  the  nature  of  man,  we  com* 
monly  advance  improvement  to  the  verge  of  im- 
propriety. We  now  loath  the  idea  of  a  ftraight 
line,  and  a  regular  row  of  trees.  But  let  us  not, 
in  the  pride  of  oqr  hearty,  flatter  ou^felves  with 

the 
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rtie  unerring  reftitude  of  our  tofte.    Many  of  the 
ancients  who  pofleffed  the  heft  tafte,  not  only  in 
poetry   and  eloquence^  but  in  arts,  in  painting, 
fculpture,  architefture,  were  great  admirefs   of 
plantations  perfeftly  regular,  and  laid  out  in  quin- 
cunxes.    However  vanity  and  fafhion  may  diftate 
and  declaim,  the  world  will  not  always  believe 
that  Homer,  Virgil,  Cyrus,  Cicero,  Bacon,  and 
Temple,  were  totally  miftaken  in  their  ideas  of 
horticultural  beauty. 

Cicero  informs  us,  in  a  fine  quotation  from 
Xenophon's  oeconomics,  that  when  Lyfander  came 
to  Cyrus,  a  prince  equally  diftinguifhed  for  his 
glorious  empire  and  his  genius,  Cyrus  fhewed  him 
a  piece  of  ground  well  inclojed  and  completely 
flanUd.  After  the  vifitor  had  admired  the  tall  and 
llrsugbt  trees,  and  the  rows  regularly  formed  in  a 
quincunx,  and  the  ground  clear  of  weeds,  and 
well  cultivated,  and  the  fweetnefs  of  the  odours 
which  exhaled  from  the  flowers,  he  could  not  help 
cxpreffing  his  admiration,  not  only  of  the  diligencCj 
but  the  flcill  of  him,  by  whom  all  this  was  meafur- 
cd  and  marked  out;  upon  which  Cyrus anfwered, 
**  It  was  myfelf  who  meafured  every  thing,  the 
rows  of  trees  are  of  my  difpofing,  the  plan  is  mine, 
and  many  of  the  trees  were  planted  with  my  own 
hand."     An  illuftrious  pattern,  which  I  hope  our 
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Englifh  noblemen  and  gehtlemen  will  not  be  afraid 
to  follow.  Why  always  employ  a  profefled  plan, 
maker?  Why  facrifice  their  own  amufement  and 
inclination  to  the  will  of  another,  and  to  the  tttw 
perious  edi£is  of  capricious  faihion. 


An  anecdote. 


SOME  time  after  the  conclufion  of  the  late  war, 
a  young  American  was  prefent  in  a  Britifh 
playhoufe,  where  an  interlude  was  performed  iii 
ridicule  of  bis  countrymen.  A  number  of  Ame- 
lican  officers  being  introduced  in  tattered  uni- 
forms, and  barefoot,  the  queftion  was  put  to  them 
fcverally,  "  What  was  your  trade  before  you  en- 
tered into  the  army?"  One  anfwered  a  taylor, 
another  a  cobler,  &c.  The  wit  of  the  piece  was 
to  banter  them  for  not  keeping  themfelves  clothed 
and  fhodj  but  before  that  could  be  exprefled,  the 
American  exclaimed  from  the  gallery,  "  Great. 
Britain  beaten  by  taylors  and  coblcrs!  Huzza!'* 
Even  the  prime  minifterj  who  was  prefent,  could 
not  help  fmiling,  amidft  a  general  peal  of  laughter. 


ANECDOTE. 
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AN£Ct)6T£. 

AN  ingenious  yourtg  g^ntlenlan^  at  the  UnU 
verfity  of  Oxford,  being  appointed  to  preach 
before  the  Vite-Ch^ncellor,  and  the  heads  of  the 
€k>Ueges  at  St.  Mary's^  and  having  formerly  ob^^ 
ferved  the  drowfinefs  of  the  Vice-Chancellor,  took 
this  place  of  fcripture  for  his  text*     T^at !  cannot 
ye  watch  one  hour?  at  every  divifionhe  concluded 
with  his  text;  which  by  reafon  of  the  Vice-chan- 
cellor fitting  fo  near  the  piilpit^  often  awaked  him; 
this  was  fo  noted  among  the  wits,  that  it  was  the 
talk  of  die  whole  Univerfity,  and  withal  it  did  fo 
nettle  the  Vice-Chancellor,  that  he  complained 
to  the  Archbifhop  of  Canterbury,  who  willing  to 
redrefs  him,  fent  for  this  fcholar  up  to  London^ 
to  defend  himfelf  againft  the  crime  laid  to  his 
charge;  where  coming,  he  gave  fo  many  proofs 
of  his  extraordinary  wit,  that  the  Archbifhop  en- 
joined him  to  preach  before  King  James.     After 
fome  excufes,  he  at  length  condefcended;  and 
coming  into  the  pulpit,  begins,  James  the  Jirjl 
cndjixth  waver  not;  meaning  the  firft  King  of 
England,  and  the  fixth  of  Scotland:  at  (irft  the 
King  was  fomewhat  amazed  at  the  text,  but  in  the 
end  was  fo  well  pleafed  with  his  fermon,  that  he 
made  him  one  of  his  chaplains  in  ordinary :  After 
this  advancement,  the  Archbifliop  fent  him  down 
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to  Oxford  to  make  bis  recantation  to  the  Vice* 
Chancellor,  and  to  take  leave  of  the  Univerfity^ 
which  he  accordingly  did,  and  took  the  latter  part 
of  the  verfe  of  the  former  text :  Slcef  on  noxp^  and 
take  your  rcjl :  Concluding  his  fermoq,  he  made 
his  apology  to  the  Vice^Chancellori  faying,  where- 
as Lfaid  before,  which  gave  offence,  What!  can^ 
not  ye  watch  one  hour  ?  I  fay  now,  Sleep  on^  ani 
take  your  rejli  and  fo  left  the  UniverCty. 


Tbe  Invifible  Nature  of  GOD. 

WE  are  the  work  of  fome  more  powerful  and 
fuperior  hand;  but  how  we  came  firft  into 
being,  we  know  not :  the  manner  of  our  original 
exiftence  is  hid  from  us  in  darknefs:  we  are  nei- 
ther confcious  of  our  creation,  nor  of  the  Power 
which  created  us.  He  made  us,  but  he  hid  himfelf 
from  our  eyes  and  ears,  and  all  the  fearches  of 
fenfe.  He  has  fent  us  to  dwell  in  this  vifiblc  world, 
amidft  an  endlefs  variety  of  images,  figures  and 
colours,  which  force  themfelves  upon  our  fenfes; 
but  he  for  ever  difclaims  all  image,  colour  and  fi- 
gure himfelf.  He  hath  fet  us,  who  are  inferior 
fpirits,  this  taflc,  in  thefe  regions  of  mortal  flefh, 
to  fearch  dind/eel  after  him^  f  haply  wc  may  find, 
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the  rnpreme,  the  infinite  and  eternal  fpirit    We 
#re*Dcara  kin  to  him,  eren  his  own  offspring-, 
bat  we  iee  not  our  Father's  hcc;  nor  can  all  the 
powers  of  our  nature  come  at  the  knowledge  of 
ham  that  made  usj  but  by  the  labours  and  infer- 
ences of  our  reafon.     We  toil  and  work  backward 
to  find  our  Creator:  from  our  prefcnt  exiftence, 
we  trace  out  his  eternity ;  and  through  the  chain 
of  a  thoufand  vifible  effeds,  we  fearch  out  the  firft 
the  invifibte,  and  Almighty  caufe. 

When  we  fancy  we  perceive  fomethiog  of  him, 
it  is  at  a  diftance,  and  in  a  dufky  twilight.  We 
efpy  Ibme  fiiint  beams,  fome  glimmerings  of  his 
glory  breaking  through  the  works  of  his  hands; 
but  he  himfelf  (lands  behind  the  veil,  and  does 
not  Ihew  himfelf  in  open  light  to  the  fons  and 
daughters  of  mortality.  Happy  creatures,  if  we 
could  make  our  way  fo  near  him,  as  to  behold  the 
lovely  and  adored  beauties  of  his  nature;  if  we 
could  place  our  fouls  diredly  under  his  kindeft 
influences,  as  to  feel  ourfelves  adore  him  in  the 
moft  profound  humility,  and  love  him  with  the 
^loft  fi^blime  affeSion. 


N  n  z  TRU£ 
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TRUE  VIRTUE  aito  HONOUR. 

MENpoffcfledorthefe,  Talaenoc  thcmichrcs 
vipan  zay  rq^ard  to  inferior  oU^ttioiis  sad 
yet  violate  that  which  is  the  moft  facrcd  and  ancir 
ent  of  all — Religion.  They  fiioidd  confider  fiich 
violation  as  a  feveie  reproach  in  the  moft  cnlig|hu 
enedftate  of  human  natore;  and  nnder  the  pnreft 
difpenfiuion  of  religion,  it  appears  u>  have  extin- 
guifhed  the  fenfe  of  gratitude  to  Heaven  and  to 
flight  all  acknowledgment  of  the  great  and  true 
Cod*  Such  condud  implies  either  an  entire  want^ 
or  a  wilful  fupprcffion  of  fome  of  the  heft  and  moft^ 
generous  affe&ions  belonging  to  human  nature* 


ANECDOTE. 

A  WOMAN  went  to  find  a  monk  and  (aid  to 
him,  that  (he  had  ftolen  a  packet  which 
charged  her  confcience.  You  mujl  reftort  Uj  an- 
fwered  the  monk*  But,  father,  I  am  not  fufpeQed, 
and  if  I  reftore  it,  I  am  diflionoured.  Well,  an- 
fwered  the  monk,  bring  the  theft  to  me ;  I  myfelf 
will  make  the  reftitution.  The  woman  liked  the 
expedient  wonderfully,  and  in  a  fhort  while  after, 
^e  put  into  the  bands  of  the  monk  a  baiket,  well 
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wrapped  in  linen  with  an  addrefs  on  a  card.  The 
monk  took  the  bafket,  and  die  woman  retired  with 
precipiution.  The  monk  carried  the  depofit  in 
triumph  to  the  convent ;  and  bys  to  his  brothers 
on  entering,  here  is  my  work.  At  the  lame  time 
they  heard  the  cries  of  an  infant*  It  was  indeed 
a  n^w  bom  child  wrapped  itp  in  a  baflcet,  which 
the  good  womap  had  confided  to  the  monkt  as  a 
packet  which  charged  her  confcience. 


THE  FREQUENT 

CONTEMPLATION  of  DEATH 

NECESSARY 

To  moderate  tbf  Passions. 

IT  is  recorded  of  fome  eaftem  monarchy  that  he 
kept  an  officer  in  his  houfe.  whofe  employment 
it  was  to  remind  him  of  his  morulity,  by  calling 
out  every  morning,  at  a  ftated  hour.  Remember, 
prince^  that  thaujhalt  die.  And  the  contemplation 
of  the  frailnefs  and  uncertainty  of  our  prefent 
fiate  appeared  of  fo  much  importance  to  Solon  of 
Athens^  that  he  left  this  precept  to  future  ages; 
jr<^  thine  ^ejixei  upon  the  end  of  life. 

A  frec;|uent 
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A  frequent  and  attentiTe  profpeft  of  that 
nt^nt,  which  muft  put  a  period  to  all  our  fchemes^ 
and  deprive  us  of  all  our  acquifitions,  is  indeed  off 
the  utmoft  efficacy  to  the  juft  and  rational  regula- 
tion of  our  lives;  nor  would  everanj  thing  wick« 
ed,  or  often  any  thing  abfurd,  be  undertaken  or 
profecuted  by  him  who  fhould  begin  tytry  da/ 
with  a  ferious  refledion  that  he  is  bom  to  die. 
The  diflurbers  of  our  happinefs,  in  this  world,  are 
our  defires^  our  griefs,  and  our  fears ;  and  to  all 
thefe,  the  conGderation  of  mortality  is  a  certain 
and  adequate  remedy.  Think,  fays  EpiQetus,  fre- 
quently on  poverty,  banifhnient,  and  death,  and 
thou  wilt  then  never  indulge  violent  dcfiresi  or 
give  up  thy  heart  to  mean  fentiments. 

That  the  maxim  of  £pi£letus  is  founded  on  juft 
obfervation  will  eafily  be  granted,  when  we  refleft, 
how  that  vehemence  of  eagernefs  after  the  com* 
men  objefls  of  purfuit  is  kindled  in  our  minds.-— 
We  reprefent  to  ourfelves  the  plea(ures  of  fomc 
future  pofleffion,  and  fufFer  our  thoughts  to  dwell 
attentively  upon  it,  till  it  has  wholly  engrofled  the 
imagination^  and  permits  us  not  to  conceive  any 
happinefs  but  it^  attainment  or  any  mifery  but 
its  lofs;  every  other  fatisfaftion  which  the  bounty 
of  providence  has  fcattered  over  life,  is  negle£ked 
us  inconfiderable,  in  comparifoirx  of  the  great  ob- 
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jeA  which  we  have  placed  before  us,  and  is  thrown 
from  us  as  incumbering  our  aQivity,  or  trampled 
under  foot  as  (landing  in  our  way. 

Every  man  has  experienced  how  much  of  this 
ardour  has  been  remitted,  when  a  (harp  or  tedious 
ficknefs  has  fet  death  before  his  eyes.  The  ex- 
tenlive  influence  of  greatnefs,  the  glitter  of  wealthy 
the  praifes  of  admirers,  and  the  attendant  of  fup- 
plicants,  have  appeared  vain  and  empty  things, 
vhen  the  laft  hour  feemed  to  be  approaching;  and 
the  fame  appearance  they  would  always  have,  if 
the  fame  thought  was  always  predominant.  We 
ihould  then  find  the  abfurdity  of  ftretching  out 
our  arms  inceflantly  to  grafp  that  which  we  cannot 
keep,  and  wearing  out  our  lives  in  endeavours  to 
udd  new  turrets  to  the  fabric  of  ambition,  when 
the  foundation  itfelf  is  fhaking,  and  the  ground  on 
which  it  ftands  is  mouldering  away. 

All  envy  is  proportionate  to  dcfire;  we  are  un- 
cafy  at  the  attainments  of  another,  according  as 
vre  think  our  own  happinefs  would  be  advanced 
by  the  addition  of  that  which  he  witholds  from  us; 
and  therefore  whatever  deprefles  immoderate 
riches^  will,  at  the  fame  time,  fet  the  heart  free 
from  the  corrofion  of  envy,  and  exempt  us  from 
that  vice  which  is,  above  moil  others,  tormenting 
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Even  grief,  that  paffion  to  vfaidi  die  Tiituoas 
und  tender  mind  is  paniculaiijr  fuligc^  vill  be 
obviated  or  alleviated  by  the  (ame  tboi^bts.  It 
will  be  obviated,  if  all  the  bleffings  of  oar  condi- 
tion  arc  enjoyed  with  a  conftant  fenfe  of  this  un- 
ceruin  tenure.  If  wc  remember,  that  whatever 
we  poffcfs  is  to  be  in  our  hands  but  a  very  litdc 
time,  and  that  the  little,  which  our  mbft  lively 
\u)])r,  C'ln  promifc  us,  may  be  made  left  by  ten 
thoiiTand  accidents;  we  (hall  not  much  repine  at 
a  lofji  of  which  we  cannot  eftimate  the  value,  but 
of  which,  though  we  are  not  able  to  tell  the  lead 
aruount,  wc  know,  with  fufficient  certainty,  the 
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Igreateft,  and  are  convinced  that  the  greateft  is  not 
much  to  be  regretted. 

But  if  any  paflion  has  fo  much  ufurp^d  our  un« 
derftanding,  as  not  to  fuffer  us  to  enjoy  advan- 
tages with  the  moderation  prefcribed  by  reafon^  it 
is  not  too  late  to  apply  this  remedy,  when  we  find 
ouirfelves  finking  under  forrow^  and  inclined  tp 
pine  for  that  which  is  irrecoverably  vanifhed.— 
We  may  then  ufefully  revolve  the  uncertainty  of 
our  own  condition^  and  the  folly  of  lamenting 
that  from  which^  if  it  had  flayed  a  little  longer, 
we  fhould  ourfclves  have  been  taken  away. 

With  regard  to  the  fharpeft  and  mofl  melting 
forrow,  that  which  arifes  from  the  lofs  of  thofe 
whom  we  have  loved  with  tendernefs ;  it  may  be 
obferved,  that  friendfhip  between  mortals  can  be 
contracted  on  no  other  terms^  than  that  one  mufl 
fometime  mourn  for  the  other's  death:  And  this 
grief  will  always  yield  to  the  furvivor  one  confo- 
lation  proportionate  to  his  afHidion ;  for  the  pain^ 
ivhatcver  it  be,  that  he  himfelf  feels  his  friend  has 
cfcaped. 

Nor  is  fear,  the  mofl  overbearing  and  refifllefs 

of  all  our  pafCon,  lefs  to   be  lemperated  by  this 

univerfal  medicine   of  the  mind.     The  frequent 

contemplation  of  death,  as  it  fhews  the  vanity  of 
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of  aS  ytrztStral  ciiL  i»»3i  catszily  C2m  1^  bo 

accon£a;  to  dbe  old  co^rrrxaoBy  srzft  bci 
asii  is  Bore  riolesu.  T¥c  moft  cmd 
vlncli  n^dofHaac  caa  prodacc.  viift?  ^  ^^  bc- 
ceffiiy  ofBXarCy  be  qaicklj  ^ttaacwL  Tbe  fbid 
canooc  lo^  be  hckl  io  priSbo,  bat  vill  Ij  avay, 
and  Icarc  a  Ufclcfs  bodv  to  buman  malice. 

Tbe  utmoft  that  ire  can  tbreaten  to  one  another 
b  that  deatb^  vbicb,  indeed,  ve  may  prrripitate, 
bat  csnnot  retard,  and  Crom  which,  therefore,  it 
cannot  become  a  vife  man  to  buy  a  lepriere  at  the 
expence  of  rirtue,  Gnce  be  knows  not  bow  fmall 
a  portion  of  time  he  can  purchafe,  but  knows,  that 
%khethcr  fhort  or  long,  it  will  be  ir.adc  Icfs  valua- 
ble by  the  remembrance  of  the  price  at  which  it 
has  been  obtained.  He  is  fare  that  he  deRroys 
his  happinefs,  but  is  not  fure  that  he  lengthens  his 
life. 

The  known  fhortnefs  of  life,  as  it  ought  to  mo- 
derate our  paffions,  may  likewife.  with  equal  pro- 
priety, conlra6l  our  defigns.  There  is  not  time 
for  the  mod  forcible  genius,  and  mod  aflive  in- 
duftry,  to  extend  its  cffecls  beyond  a  certain  fphere. 
To  project  the  conqucft  of  the  world,  is  the  mad- 
ncfs  of  mighty  princes;  to  hope  for  excellence  in 

every 
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every  fcience,  has  been  the  folly  of  literary  he- 
roes; and  both  have  found  at  laid,  that  they  have 
panted  for  a  height  of  eminence  denied  to  huma- 
nity, and  have  loft  many  opportunities  of  making 
themfelves  ufeful  and  happy,  by  a  vain  ambition 
of  obtaining  a  fpecies  of  honour,  which  the  eter- 
nal laws  of  providence  have  placed  beyond  the 
reach  of  man. 

The  mifcarriages  of  the  great  defigns  of  princes 
are  recorded  in  the  hiftories  of  the  world,  but  are 
of  little  ufe  to  the  bulk  of  mankind,  who  feem 
very  little  interefted  in  admonitions  againft  errors 
-which  they  cannot  commit.  But  the  fate  of  learned 
'ambition  is  a  proper  fubjeft  for  every  fcholar  to 
conGder;  for  who  has  not  had  occafion  to  regret 
the  diffipation  of  great  abilities  in  a  boundlefs 
multiplicity  of  purfuits,  to  lament  the  fudden  de- 
fertion  of  excellent  defigns,  upon  the  oflFer  of  fome 
other  fubjeft  made  inviting  by  its  novelty,  and  to 
obferve  the  inaccuracy  and  deficiences  of  works 
left  unfinifhed,  by  too  great  an  extenfion  of  the 
plan  ? 

It  is  always  pleafing  to  obferve  how  much  more 
our  minds  can  conceive  than  our  bodies  can  per- 
form ;  yet  it  is  our  duty,  while  we  continue  in 
this  complicated  ftat<",  t^  regulate  one  part  of  our 
Compofition  by  fome  rei;avd  to  the  other.  We 
O  o  z  sire 
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are  not  to  indulge  our  corporeal  appetites  with 
pleafures  that  impair  our  intelledual  vigour,  nor 
gratify  our  minds  with  fchemes  which  we  Il^ow  our 
lives  muft  fail  in  attempting  to  execute.  The  un- 
certainty of  our  duration  ought  at  once  to  fet 
bounds  to  our  deGgns,  and  add  incitements  to  our 
ipduftry;  and  when  we  find  ourfelves  inclined 
either  to  immenfity  in  our  fchemes,  or  fluggifh- 
nefs  in  our  endeavours,  we  may  either  check  or 
animate  ourfelves,  by  recollefting,  with  the  father 
of  phyfic,  that  art  is  long,  and  lift  isjhort. 


AJ^EC  DO  TE. 

\  N  Aftrologer  in  the  time  of  Lewis  XI.  cx- 
^  ^  tricated  himfelf  very  ingenioufly  from  dan- 
ger. He  had  foretold  to  the  king,  that  a  lady 
whom  he  loved  fhould  die  in  eight  days;  which 
having  happened,  the  prince  caufed  the  aftrologer 
to  be  brought  before  him,  and  commanded  his 
fervants  not  to  fail  to  throw  him  out  at  the  win- 
dow, at  a  fignal  which  he  would  give  them.  As 
foon  as  the  king  faw  him :  "  You  who  pretend  to 
be  fuch  a  wife  man,"  fays  he  to  him,  «  and  who 
knows  fo  exaftly  the  fate  of  others,  tell  me  this 
moment,  what  will  be  yours,  and  how  long  you 

have 
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have  yet  to  live  ?"  Whether  it  was  that  the  aftro- 
loger  had  been  fecretly  informed  of  the  defign  of 
the  ki|ig^  or  that  he  gueffed  it:  '  Sire,'  anfwered 
be,  without  teftifying  any  fear,  *  I  (hall  diejuft 
three  days  before  your  Majefty.'  The  king,  afier 
that  anfwer,  was  not  in  hafte  to  give  the  lignal 
for  them  to  throw  him  out  of  the  window;  on  the 
contrary  he  took  particular  care  to  let  him  want 
for  nothing. 


ANECDOTE 

O  F 

The  Late  LORD  R- 


*HE  late  Lord  R -,  with  many  good 

qualities,  and  even  learning,  and  parts,  had 
a  ftrong  defire  of  being  thought  (kilful  in  phyfic, 
and  was  very  expert  in  bleeding.  Lord  Chefter* 
field,  who  knew  his  foible,  and  on  a  particular 
occafion  wilhed  to  have  his  vote,  came  to  him  one 
morning,  and,  after  having  converfed  upon  indif- 
ferent matters^  complained  of  the  head-ach,  and 
deflred  his  lordfliip  to  feel  his  pulfe.  It  was  found 
to  beat  high,  and  a  hint  of  lofing  blood  was  given. 
*'  I  have  no  objeftion,  and,  as  I  hear  your  lord- 
(hip  has  a  mafterly  hand^  will  you  favour  me  with 

trying 
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trying  your  lancet  upon  me?" — "  A-propos,*'  faid 
Lord  Cheftcrfield,  after  the  operation,   "  do  you 

go  to  the  houfe  to-day !"  Lord  R anfwered, 

•«  I  did  not  intend  to  go,  not  being  fufficiently 
informed  of  the  queftion  which  is  to  be  debated; 
but  you  who  have  confidered  it,  which  fide  will 
you  be  of  ?" — The  Earl,  having  gained  his  confi- 
dence, eafily  direfted  his  judgment:  he  carried 
him  to  the  houfe,  and  got  him  to  vote  as  he  pleafed. 
He  ufed  afterwards  to  fay,  that  none  of  his  friends 
had  done  fo  much  as  he,  having  literally  bUd  for 
the  good  of  his  country. 


ANECDOTE 

O  F 

KIJSTG  CHARLES  IL 

T^  ING  Charles  the  Second  afked  Stillingfleet. 
**'^  how  it  came  about,  that  he  always  read  his^ 
fermons  before  him,  when  he  was  informed  he 
always  preached  without  book  elfewhere  ?  He 
told  the  king,  that  the  awe  of  fo  noLle  an  audi- 
ence, where  he  faw  nothing  that  was  not  greatly 
fuperior  to  him,  but  chiefly  the  feeing  before  him 
fo  great  and  wife  a  prince,  made  him  afraid  to  truft 
bimfelf.    With  which  anfwer  the  kuig  was  very 

well 
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well  contented.  «  But,  pray,*  fays  Stillingfleet, 
•  will  your  Majefty  give  me  leave  to  afk  aqueftion 
too : — Why  you  read  your  fpceches,  when  you 
can  have  none  of  the  fame  rcafons  ?' — "  Why, 
truly,  Doftor,"  fays  the  King,  "  your  queftion  i^ 
a  very  pertinent  one,  and  fo  will  be  my  anfwer: 
/  have  ajkcd  them  fo  ojttn^  and  for  fo  much  moneys 
that  I  am  afhamid  to  look  them  in  the  face.  * 


w 


ANECDOTE  of  Dr.  JOHNSON. 

HEN  Dr.  Johnfon  was  told  that  his  tranf- 


lation  of  Pope's  Meffiah,  was  made  cither 
as  a  common  exercife,  or  as  an  impofiiion  for  Ibme 
negligence  he  had  been  guilty  of  at  College,  he 
anfwered,  "  No:  at  Pembroke  the  former  were 
always  in  profe,  and  to  the  latter  I  would  not 
have  fubmitted.  I  wrote  it  rather  to  fliew  the  tu- 
tors what  I  could  do,  than  what  fhould  be  done. 
It  anfwered  my  purpofe;  for  it  convinced  thofe 
who  were  well  enough  inclined  to  punifli  me,  that 
I  could  wield  a  fchohr's  weapon  as  often  as  I  was 
menaced  with  arbitrary  infliftions.  Before  the 
frequency  of  perfonal  fatire  had  weakened  its  ef- 
feft,  the  petty  tyrants  of  colleges  ftood  in  awe  of 
a  pointed  remark,  on  a  vindiftive  epigram :  but 
fince  every  man  in  his   turn  has  been  wounded, 

no  man  is  alhamed  of  a  fear. 

ANECDOTE 
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ANECDOTE  of  Dr.  YOUNG. 

ONE  day,  as  Dr.  Young  was  walking  in  hb 
garden  at  Welwyn,  in  company  with  two 
ladies,  (one  of  whom  he  afterwards  married)  "the 
fervant  came  to  acquaint  him,  a  gentleman  wiflied 
to  fpeak  with  him.  "  Tell  him/'  fays  the  Doftor, 
^  I  am  too  happily  engaged  to  change  my  fitua* 
tion  !*'  The  ladies  infilled  upon  it  he  fhould  go, 
as  his  vifitor  was  a  man  of  rank,  his  patron,  bis 
friend;  and,  as  perfuaGon  had  no  effed,  one  took 
him  by  the  right  arm,  the  other  by  the  left,  and 
led  him  to  the  garden-gate;  when,  finding  refift. 
ance  vain,  he  bowed,  laid  his  hand  upon  his  heart, 
and  in  that  expreifive  manner  for  which  he  was  fo 
remarkable,  fpoke  the  following  lines: 

*^  Thus  Adam  looked,  when  from  the  garden 

driv'n, 
'^  And  thus  difputed  orders  fcnt  from  heav  n  : 
"  Like  him  I  go,  but  yet  to  go  am  loth, 
'^  Like  him  I  go,  for  angels  drove  us  both: 
*'  Hard  was  his  fate,  but  mine  flill  more  unkind; 
"  His  Eve  went  with  him,  but  mine  flays  be- 

hind." 


-^^ir^?^ 
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The  garden  of  HOPE: 

A   DREAM.  y* 

'TpHEREisnb  temper  fo  generally  indulged 
.-*■  as  hope;  other  paffions  operate  by  ftarts  on 
particular  occaGons^  or  in  certain  parts  of  life; 
but  hope  begins  with  the  firft  power  of  compar- 
ing our  a&ual  with  our  pol&ble  ftate,  and  attends 
us  through  every  ftage  arid  period,  always  urging 
lis  forward  to  new  acquilitions,  and  holding  out 
fooie  diftant  blefling  to  our  view,  promifing  us 
eithet  relief  from  pain,  or  increafe  ofhappinefs. 

Hop6  is  neceffary  in  every  condition.  Thb 
miferies  of  poverty,  of  ficknefs,  of  captivity, 
would,  without  this  comfort,  be  unfupportabie ; 
nor  does  it  appear  that  the  happieft  lot  of  terref- 
trlal  exiftence  can  fet  us  above  the  wafit  of  this 
general  bleffing;  or  that  life,  when  the  gifts  of 
nature  and  of  fortune  are  accumulated  upon  it^ 
would  not  ftill  be  wretched,  were  it  not  elevated 
and  delighted  by  the  expe£tation  of  fome  new  pof- 
feffion,  of  fome  enjoyment  yet  behind,  by  which 
the  wifh  (hall  be  at  laft  fatisfied,  and  the  heart  fill- 
ed up  to  its  utmoft  extent. 

Hope  is,  indeed,  very  fallacious,  and  promifes, 
what  is  feldom  gives;  but  its  promifes  are  more  va- 
luable than  the  gifts  of  fortune^  and  it  feldom  fruf- 
P  p  trates 
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traics  us  without  afTuring  us  of  recoiUpenfing  the 
delay  by  a  greater  bounty. 

I  was  mufing  on  this  ftrange  inclination  vrhicb 
every  man  feels  to  deceive  himlelf,  and  conGdering 
the  advantages  and  dangers  proceeding  from  this 
gay  profpe6l  of  futurity,  when  falling  afleep,  on  a 
fudden  I  found  myfelf  placed  in  a  garden^   of 
which  my  fight  could  defcry  no  limits.     Every 
fcenc  about  me  was  gay  and  gladfome,  light  with 
funfhine,  and  fragrant  with  perfumes;  the  ground 
was  painted  with  all  the  variety  of  fpring,  and  all 
the  choir  of  nature  was   finging  in   the  groves. 
When  I  had  recovered  from  the  firft  rapture,  with 
which  the  confufion  of  pleafure  had  for  a  time  en- 
tranced inc,   I  began  to  take  a  particular  and  de- 
liberate view   of  this   delightful   region.     I  tlien 
perceived  that   I  had  yet  higher  gratifications  to 
expcft,  and  that  at  a  fmall  diftancefrom  me,  there 
were  brighter  fhowers,  clearer  fountains,  and  more 
lofty  groves,  where  the  birds,  which  I  yet  heard 
but  faintly,  were  exerting  all  their  power  of  me- 
lody.    The  trees  about  me  were  beautiful  with 
verdure  and  fragrant  w^ith  blofloms;  but   I  was 
tempted  to  leave  them  by   the  fight  of  ripe  fruits, 
which  foemed    to  hang    only   to    be  plucked.     I 
therefore  walked  haftily  forwards,  but  found,  as 
I  proceeded,  that  the  colours  of  the  field  faded  at 

my 
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fpy  approach,  the  fruit  fell  before  I  reached  it,  the 
"bird  flew  ftill  finging  before  me,  and  though  I 
pre  fled  onward  with  great  celerity,  I  was  ftill  in 
fight  of  pleafures  of  which  I  could  not  yet  gain 
the  pofleflion,  and  which  feemed  to  mock  my  dili- 
gence, and  to  retire  as  I  advanced. 

Though  I  was  confounded  with  fo  many  alter-* 
nations  of  joy  and  grief,  I  yet  perfifted  to  go  for- 
ward, in  hopes  that  thefe  fugitive  delights  would 
in  time  be  overtaken.  At  length  I  faw  an  innu- 
merable multitude  of  every  age  and  fex,  who 
feemed  all  to  partake  of  fome general  felicity;  for 
every  cheek  was  flu  (lied  with  confidence,  and 
every  eye  fparkled  with  eagernefs :  yet  each  ap- 
peared to  have  fome  particular*  and  fecrct  pleafure, 
and  very  few  willing  to  communicate  their  inten- 
tions, or  extend  their  concern,  beyond  themfelves. 
Moftof  them  feemed  by  the  rapidity  of  their  mo- 
tion, too  bufy  to  gratify  the  curiofity  of  a  ftranger, 
and  therefore  I  was  cpntent  for  a  while  to  gaze 
upon  them,  without  interrupting  them  with  trou- 
blefome  enquiries.  At  laft  I  obfcrved  one  man 
worn  with  time  and  unable  to  ftruggle  in  the 
crowd;  and  therefore,  fuppofing  him  more  at 
leifure,  I  began  to  accofthim:  but  he  turned  from 
me  with  anger,  and  told  me  he  muft  not  be  dif- 
tHf  bed,  for  the  great  hour  of  his  projeftion  was 

P  p  2  now 
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now  come,  wlien  Mercury  ihbuld  lofe  hii  wingi,  * 
and  flavery  {hould  no  longer  dig  the  mine  for  gold^ 

I  left  him,  and  attempted  another,  whofe  fofu 
nefs  of  rnien^  and  eafy  movement,  gave  me  res^ 
fon  to  hope  for  ^  more  agreeable  reception;  bu( 
he  told  me,  with  a  low  bow,  that  nothing  would' 
make  him  more  happy  than  an  opportunity  of 
ferving  me,  which  he  could  not  now  want,  for 
a  place  which  he  had  been  twenty  years  foliciting 
would  focjn  be  vacant.  From  him  I  had  recourfe 
to  the  next,  who  was  departing  in  hafte  to  take 
pofleffion  of  the  efts^te  of  an  uncle,  who  by  courfe 
of  nature  could  not  live  long.  He  that  followed 
was  preparing  to  dive  for  treafure  in  a  new  invent**^ 
ed  bell ;  and  another  was  on  the  point  of  difco^ 
vering  the  longitude. 

Being  thus  rejeSed  wherefoevcr  I  applied  my- 

fclf  for  information,  I  began  to  imagine  it  beft  ta 

defift  from  inquiry,  and  to  try  what  my  own  ob^ 

fervation  would  difcover :  but  feeing  a  young  man, 

gay  and  thoughtlefs,  I  refolved  upon  one  more 

experiment,  and  was  informed  that  I  was  in  the 

garden  of  Hope,  the  daughter  of  Defire,  and  that 

all  thofe  whom  1   faw  thus  tumu^ltuoufly  buttling 

round  me  were  incited  by  the  promifes  of  Hope, 

and  battening  to  feize  the  gifts  which  fhc  held  in 

her  hand. 

I  turned 
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I  turned  ipy  fight  upward  and  faw  a  goddefs  in 
the  bloom  of  youth,  fitting  on  a  throne :  around 
ber  lay  all  the  gifts  of  fortune^  and  all  the  bleffings 
of  life  were  fpread  abroad  to'view;  (he  had  a  per^ 
petual  gaiety  of  afpeft^  and  every  one  imagined 
that  her  fmile^  which  was  impartial  and  general^ 
was  dire6ted  to  himfelf,  and  triumphed  in  his  own 
fiiperiority  to  others,  who  had  conceived  the  fame 
confidence  from  the  fame  miftake. 

I  then  mounted  an  eminence,  from  which  I 
had  a  more  extenfive  wiew  of  the  whole  place, 
and  could  with  lefs  perplexity  confider  the  differ- 
ent conduA  of  the  crowd  that  filled  it.  From  this 
ilation  I  obferved  that  the  entrance  into  the  garden 
of  Hope  was  by  two  gates,  one  of  which  was  kept 
by  Reafon,  and  the  other  by  Fancy.  Reafon  was 
furly  and  fcrupulous,  and  feldom  turned  -the  key 
without  many  interrogatories  and  long  hefitation; 
but  Fancy  was  a  kind  and  gentle  portrefs,  Che 
held  her  gate  wide  open,  and  welcomed  all  equally 
to  ihp  diftrift  under  her  fuperintendency ;  fo  that 
the  paflage  was  crowded  by  all  thofe  who  either 
feared  the  examination  of  Reafon,  or  had  heen 
rejefled  by  her. 

From  the  gate  of  Reafon  there  was  a  way  to  the 
throne  of  Hope,  by  a  cragged,  flipperyj  and  wind- 
ing^ 
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ing  path,  called  the  Strd^ht  of  Difficulty,  which 
thofe  who  entered  with  the  permiffion  of  the  guard, 
endeavoured  to  climb.  But  though  they  furveyed 
the  way  very  cheerfully  before  they  began  to  rife, 
and  marked  out  the  feveral  (lages  of  their  progrefs, 
they  commonly  found  unexpeQed  obftacles^  and. 
were  obliged  frequently  to  ftopqn  a  fudden,  where 
they  imagined  the  way  plain  and  even.  A  thau^f 
fand  intricacies  embarraffed  them,  a  thoufand  flips, 
threw  them  back,  and  a  thoufand  pitfals  impeded 
their  advance.  So  formidable  were  the  dangers, 
and  fo  frequent  the  niifcarriages,  that  many  re* 
turned  from  the  firft  attempt,  and  many  fainted  in 
the  midft  of  the  way,  and  only  a  very  fmall  num^ 
ber  were  led  up  to  the  fummit  of  Hope,  by  the 
hand  of  Fortitude.  Of  thefe  few  the  greater  part, 
when  they  had  obtained  the  gift  which  Hope  had 
promifed  them,  regretted  the  labour  which  it  coft, 
and  felt  in  their  fuccefs  the  regret  of  difappoint- 
mcnt;  the  rctl  retired  with  their  prize,  and  were 
led  by  Wifdom  to  the  bowers  of  Content, 

Turning  then  towards  the  gate  of  Fancy,  I 
could  find  UQ  way  to  the  feat  of  Hope;  but  though 
flic  fat  full  in  view,  and  held  out  her  gifts  with  an 
air  of  invitation,  which  filled  every  heart  with 
rapture,  the  mountain  was,  on  that  Cde  inaccflibly 

fteep, 
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ftecp,  but  fo  channelled  and  fliaded,  that  none 
perceived  the  impoflibility  of  afcending  it,  but  each 
imagined  himfelf  to  have  difcovered  away  to  which 
the  reft  were  ftrangcrs.  Many  expedients  were 
indeed  tried  by  this  induftrious  tribe,  of  whom 
fome  were  making  themfelves  wings,  which  others 
were  contriving  to  aftuate  by  the  perpetual  mo- 
tion. But  with  all  their  labour^  and  all  their  arti- 
fices, they  never  rofe  above  the  ground,  but  quickly 
fell  back,  nor  ever  approached  the  throne  of  Hope, 
but  continued  ftill  to  gaze  at  a  diftance,  and 
laughed  at  the  flow  progrefs  of  thofe  whom  they 
few  toiling  in  the  Strcight  of  Difficulty. 

Part  of  the  favourites  of  Fancy,  when  they  had 
entered  the  garden,  without  making  like  the  reft, 
an  attempt  to  climb  the  mountain,  turned  imme- 
diately to  the  vale  of  Idlencfs,  a  calm  and  undif- 
lurbed  retirement,  from  whence  they  could  always 
have  Hope  in  profpeQ,  and  to  which  they  pleafed 
themfelves  with  believing  that  fhe  intended  fpee- 
dily  to  defcend.  Thefe  were  indeed  fcorned  by 
all  the  reft ;  but  they  feemed  very  little  afFe£lcd 
by  contempt,  advice,  or  reproof,  but  were  refol- 
ved  to  expefl  at  eafe  the  favour  of  the  goddefs. 


.Among 
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Among  this  gay  race  I  was  wanderings  and 
found  them  ready  to  anfwer  all  my  queftions^  and 
willing  to  communicate  their  mirth :  but  turning 
rcmnd  I  (aw  two  dreadful  monfters  entering  ^ 
vale,  one  of  whom  I  knew  to  be  Age,  and  the 
other  Want.  Sport  and  revelling  were  now.at.an 
end»  and  an  univerfal  fiiriek  of  aflPright;  and  dil^ 
Irefs  burfl  out  and  awaked  me. 


\ 
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Anecdotes,  Memoirs^  &c. 


ANECDOTE  of  CROMWELL. 

T II  THEN  the  affairs  of  Charles  I.  were  in 
^  ^  their  wane  in  all  the  Southern  counties^ 
the  Marquis  of  Newcaftle's  prudence  gave  them 
lome  credit  in  the  North.  His  refidence  was  at 
York,  where  he  engaged  two  gentlemen  of  the 
country  to  a£i  under  him  as  Lieutenants*  Sir 
Richard  Graham  was  one;  whofe  commiffidn  un- 
der the  Marquis  is  ftill  in  the  hands  of  the  family. 
As  Sir  Richard  wai  both  an  active  man,  and 
much  attached  to  the  Royal  caufe^  he  entered  into 
it  with  all  that  vigour^  which  ability^  infpired  by 
inclination  could  exert;  and  did  the  King  more 
effectual  fervice  than  perhaps  any  private  gentle- 
man in  thofe  parta. 

B  On 
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1 

On  that  fatal  day  when  the  precipitancy  of! 
Prince  Rupert,  in  oppofition  to  the  fage  advice 
of  the  Marquis,  led  the  King's  forces  out  of  York 
againft  Cromwell,  who  waited  for  them  on  Marf* 
den-Moor,  Sir  Richard  Graham  bad  a  principal 
command ;  and  no  man  did  more  than  he^  to  end 
an  aQion  with  fuccefs,  which  had  been  undertaken 
with  temerity. 

When  the  day  was  irretrievably  loft,  and  no- 
thing ren>ained  but  for  every  man  to  feek  the  bcft 
means  of  fecurity  that  offered,  Sir  Richard  fled^ 
with  twenty-fix  bleeding  wounds  upon  him,  to  his 
ownhoufe^at  Norton-Conyers,  about  fifteen  miles 
from  the  field.  Here  he  arrived  in  the  evening; 
and  being  fpent  with  lofs  of  blood  and  fatigue,  he 
was  carried  into  his  chamber,  where  taking  a  lafl 
farewell  of  his  difconfolate  lady,  he  expired. 

Cromwell,  who  had  ever  expreffed  a  peculiar  in- 
Teteracy  againft  this  gentleman,  and  thought  a 
victory  only  half  obtained  if  he  efcaped,  purfued 
him  in  pcrfon  with  a  troop  of  horfe. 

When  he  arrived  at  Norton,  his  gallant  enemy 
was  dead;  having  fcarce  lived  an  hour  after  he 
was  carried  Into  his  chamber;  and  Cromwell  found 
his  wretched  lady  weeping  over  the  mangled  corpfc 
of  her  huiband,  yet  fcarce  cold. 

Such 
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Sach  a  fight,  one  would  have  imagined,  might 
have  given  him — not  indeed  an  emotion  of  pify, 
—but  at  Icaft  a  fatiety  of  revenge;  on  the  cpn- 
trary,.  he  ftill  felt  the  vengeance  of  his  foul  unfa* 
tisHed;  and  turning  round  to  his  troopers,  who 
had  ftalked  after  him  into  the  facred  recefTes  of 
forrow,  he  gave  the  fign  of  havoc;  and  in  a  few 
moments  the  whole  houfe  was  torn  to  pieces;  not 
even  the  bed  was  fpared  on  which  the  mangled 
body  was  extended,  and  every  thing  was  deftroyed 
which  the  hand  of  rapine  could  not  carry  off. 


ANECDOTE  of  the  late   Unfortunate 
QUEEN  MATILDA. 

DURING  her  confinement  in  the  Palace  of 
Cronborg,  fhe  inhabited  the  governor's  a- 
partmenl,  and  had  permiffion  to  walk  upon  the 
fide  batteries,  or  upon  the  leads  of  the  tower. 
She  was  uncerfiin  of  the  fate  that  awaited  her; 
and  had  great  reafon  to  apprehend  that  the  party 
which  had  occafioned  her  arreft,  meditated  ftill 
more  violent  meafures.  When  the  Englifh  minif- 
ter  at  Copenhagen,  brought  an  order  for  her  en- 
largement, which  he  had  obtained  by  his  fpirited 
ironduQ,  (he  was  fo  furpri zed  with  the  iinexpeflcd 
intelligence,  that  (he  inftanily  burft  into  a  flood 

Bz  of 
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of  tears ;  embraced  him  in  a  tranfport  of  joy^  and 
called  him  her  deliverer.  After  a  Ihort  confer* 
ence»  the  minifter  propofed^  th^t  her  Majefty 
ihould  immediately  embark  on  board  of  a  fhip, 
that  was  waiting  to  carry  her  from  a  kingdom,  in 
which  Ihe  had  experienced  fuch  a  train  of  misfor- 
tunes. Buty  however  anxious  {he  was  to  depart, 
one  circumftance  checked  the  excefs  of  her  joy* 
A  few  months  before  her  imprifonment  {he  had 
been  delivered  of  a  princefs,  whom  {he  fuckled 
herfelf.  The  rearing  of  this  child  hs^d  been  her 
only  comfort;  and  {he  had  conceived  a  more  thaif 
parental  attachment  to  it,  {rom  its  having  been 
the  con{lant  companion  of  her  mifery.  The  in- 
fant was  at  that  period  afflifled  with  the  mea{Ies; 
and,  having  nurfed  i^  with  unceaGng  folicitude, 
{he  was  delirous  of  continuing  her  attention  and 
care.  All  thefe  circuraftances  had  fo  endeared 
the  child  to  her, — rendered  more  fufceptible  of 
tendernefs  in  a  prifon  than  a  court,  that  \vhen  an 
order  for  detaining  the  young  Princefs  was  inti^ 
mated  to  her,  {he  teftificd  the  ftronge{l  emotions 
of  grief,  and  could  not,  for  fome  time,  be  pre-i 
vailed  upon  to  bid  a  final  adieq.  At  length,  after 
beftowing  repeated  carefTcs  upon  thi$  darling  ob- 
jeft  of  her  affeaions,  {he  retired  to  the  yeffel  in 
an  agony  of  defpair.  She  remained  upon  deck, 
— ^hcr  eyes  immovcably  direded  towards  the  pa^ 

lace 
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lace  of  Cronborg,  which  contained  her  child  that 
had  been  fo  long  her  only  comfort,  until  darknels 
intercepted  the  view.  The  veffel  having  mad^  but 
little  way  during  night,  at  day  br^ak,  flie  obfervcd  . 
vith  fond  fatisf;^£iion  that  the  palace  was  ftill  vifi« 
ble;  and  could  not  be  perfuaded  to  enter  the  ca- 
bin as  long  as  (he  could  difcover  the  fainted 
glimpfe  of  the  battjements. 


V  5;  R  S  E  S, 

Suppofid  to  be  zpritten  by  Alexander  Selkirk^  ♦  during  ki^r 
folilary  Abode  in  the  IJland  of  Juan  Fernandes. 

I  Am  Monarch  of  all  I  furvey, 
My  right  there  is  none  to  difpute; 
From  the  centre  all  round  to  the  fca^ 
I  am  Lord  of  the  fowl  and  the  brute. 

O  Solitude !  where  are  the  charms 

That  Sages  have  feen  ip  thy  face  ? 
Better  dwell  in  the  midft  of  alarms^ 

Than  reign  in  this  horrible  placc^ 

J  am  out  of  Humanity's  reach, 

I  muft  finifii  my  journey  alqnc, 

Ncvw 

^  Alexander  Selkirk  was  a  Native  of  Scotland,  and  an  ex* 
cellent  Seaman.  Having  been  left  alone  upon  tKedcfolate 
Xfland  Juan  Fernandes^  between  four  and  five  years ;  at  lift  he 
was  b^Ppity  rclcafed  by  an  £ngli{h  Shio  slut  bappemedtii 
foucb  tacf5« 
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Never  hear  the  fweet  mufic  of  fpeech  i 
I  dart  at  the  found  of  my  own ! 

The  beads  that  roam  over  the  plain. 

My  form  with  indifference  fee; 
They're  fo  unacquainted  with  Man, 

Their  tamenefs  is  (hocking  to  me« 

Seciety,  Friendfliip,  and  Love, 

Divinely  beftow'd  upon  Man! 
Oh!  had  I  the  wings  of  a  dove, 

How  foon  would  I  taftc  you  again! 

My  forrows  I  then  might  alfuage, 
In  the  ways  of  Religion  and  Truth; 

Might  learn  from  the  wifdom  of  Age, 

And  be  cheer'd  by  the  faljies  of  Youth. 

Religion !  what  treafurc  untold, 

Prefides  in  that  heavenly  word  ? 
More  precious  than  filver  and  gold. 

Or  all  that  this  earth  can  afford. 

But  the  found  of  the  church-going  bell, 
Thcfe  vallies  and  rocks  never  heard  ^ 

Ne'er  figh'dat  the  found  of  a  knell, 
Or  fmird  when  a  Sabbath  appeared. 

Ye  Winds,  that  have  made  me  your  fport, 
.  ^onvey  to  this  defolate  fhorCj^ 

Son[i9 
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Some  cordial,  endearing  report^ 
Of  a  land  I  can  vifit  no  more. 

My  Friends  do  they  now  and  then  fend 
A  wifh  or  a  thought  after  me? 

O  tell  me  I  yet  have  a  Friend, 

Though  a  Friend  I  am  never  to  fee. 

How  fleet  is  the  glance  of  the  mind! 

Compared  with  the  fpeed  of  its  flight; 
The  Temped  itfelf  lags  behind. 

And  the  fwift- winged  arrow  of  Light. 

When  I  think  of  my  own  native  land. 
In  a  moment  I  feem  to  be  there; 

But  alas!  RecollefUon,  at  hand. 
Soon  hurries  me  back  to  Delpair. 

But  the  fea-fowl  is  gone  to  her  neft. 
The  beaft  is  laid  down  in  his  lair ; 

Even  here  is  a  feafon  of  reft. 
And  I  to  my  cabin  repair. 

There*s  Mercy  in  every  place. 

And  Mercy,  encouraging  Thought! 

Gives  even  Afilidion  a  grace, 
And  reconciles  Man  to  his  lot. 


ANECDOTE 
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ANECDOTE  of  ThE  late  KING. 

ABOUT  forty  years  ago,  a  very  worthy  man 
went  to  St.  James's-Palace,  whofe  apart- 
liient  was  two  pair  of  ftairs  high.  He  drank  tea 
there^  took  his  leave,  and  ftepping  back  unad- 
vifedly,  (on  his  friend's  Shutting  the  door  after 
him)  he  half  flipped,  and  half  tumbled,  down  a 
whole  flight  of  fteps,  and,  with  his  head,  burft 
open  a  clofet-dooar.  The  unlucky  vifitor  was 
completely  ftunned  with  the  fall;  and,  on  his  re- 
covery, found  himfelf  fitting  on  the  floor  of  a 
fmall  room,  and  mod  kindly  attended  by  a  neat 
little  old  gentleman,  who  was  carefully  wafliing 
his  head  with  a  towel,  atid  fitting  with  great  ex- 
aftnefs,  pieces  of  flicking  plaifter  to  the  variegated 
cuts,  which  the  accident  had  conferred  on  the 
abrupt  vifitor  s  unwigged  pate.  For  fome  time  his 
furprize  kept  him  filent;  but  finding  that  the  kind 
phyficiaii  had  completed  his  tafk,  and  had  even 
picked  up  his  wig  and  replaced  it  on  his  head,  he 
rofe  from  the  floor,  and  limping  towards  his  be- 
nefaflor,  was  going  to  utter  a  profufion  of  thanks 
for  the  fuccour  he  had  received.  Thefe  were, 
however,  inflantly  checked  by  an  iixtelligent  frown^ 
and  by  a  fignificant  wave  of  the  hand  toward  the 
door  of  the  clofet.  The  patient  underflood  the 
hint,  and  retired,  wondering  how  fo  much  hu- 
manity. 
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Manity,  ^nd  fo  much  unfociablenefs,  could  dwell 
in  the  fame  brejaft.  His  wonder  ceafed,  when  he 
found,  on  defcribing  to  a  friend  the  fituation  of 
the  clofet)  that  he  had  owed  the  kind  alfiftance 
he  had  received^  to  the  firft  man  in  the  kingdom* 


ANECDOTE 
Of  Dr.  SAMUEL  JOHNSON^ 

T^Y  the  end  of  the  year  1754,  Dr.  Johnfon  had 
-*-*  compleated  the  copy  of  his  Did:ionary9  not 
more  to  his  own  eafe  and  fatisfa6tion^  than  to  the 
joy  of  Millar,  the  Bookfeller,  the  principal  Pro- 
prietor of  the  work,  and  the  guardian  or  treafurer 
of  the  fund,  out  of  which  the  payments  were  from 
time  to  time  iffued.  To  fay  the  truth,  his  joy  on 
the  occadon  was  fo  great,  that  he  could  riot  refrain 
from  expreffing  it  fomewhat  intemporately^  as  ap- 
pears from  the  following  acknowledgment  of  the 
receipt  of  the  laft  fheet  of  the  manufcript. 

*^  Andrew  Millar  fends  his  compliments  to  Mr* 
Samuel  Johnfon,  with  the  money,  for  the  laft 
fheet  of  copy  of  the  Dictionary,  and  thanks  God 
be  has  done  with  him/' 

To  which  Johnfon  returned  this  good-httfflotlred 

and  brief  anfwer: 

G  <«  Samuel 
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"  Samuel  Johnfon  returns  hit  Compliments  to 
Mr.  Andrew  Millar^  and  is  very  glad  to  find^  as 
he  does  by  his  note,  that  Andrew  Millar  has  the 
grace  to  thank  God  for  any  thing." 


ANECDOTE  of  HENRY  IV. 

AFTER  the  battle  of  Ivry,  Henry  being  very 
much  in  want  of  money,  afked  one  of  his 
inoft  trufty  Courtiers  where  he  could  procure 
fome. — The  Courtier  replied,  that  he  knew,  a  very 
rich  merchant  s  wife,  a  zealous  royalift,  who  very 
probably  might  lend  him  fome.  The  Monarch 
advifed  his  Confidant  to  pay  a  vifit  immediately 
to  the  lady;  and  offered  to  accompany  him  in  dif- 
guife.  At  the  clofc  of  the  evening,  they  both 
fet  out  from  Minte,  where  the  camp  was,  for 
Meulan,  where  Madame  le  Clerc,  the  lady  in 
queftion,  refided.  They  were  moll  hofpitably  re- 
ceived, and  after  the  ufual  congratulations  on  the 
fucccfs  of  the  King's  army,  the  Courtier  afFe6ling 
an  air  of  deep  furrow, — *'  Alas!  Madam,  to  what 
purpofe  arc  all  our  victories  !  We  are  in  the  great- 
eft  diftrcfs  imaginable:  His  Majefty  has  no  money 
to  pay  his  troops ;  they  threaten  to  revolt,  and 
join  the  leaguers;  Mayenne  will  triumph  at  laft." 
Ms  it  poffible!'  (exclaioied  Madame  le  Clerc) 

«but 
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«  but  let  not  that  afflift  our  gracious  Sovereign,  he 
vill  ftill  find  new  refourcei» ;  he  fights  for  too  no- 
ble and  glorious  a  cauie  to  be  abandoned;  many 
other  perfons  will  follow  my  example  !*  On  fay- 
ing ihis>  (he  quitted  the  room,  and  returned  with 
many  bags  full  of  gold,  which  (he  laid  at  his  fpet, 
«  This  is  all  I  can  do  for  the  prefent  (adding  (he 
gracefully)  go  and  relieve  the  Prince  of  his  anxie- 
ty ;  wi(h  him  from  me  all  the  fuccefs  and  happU 
lusfs  he  defcrves;  tell  him  to  be  confident  that  he 
reigns  in  the  hearts  of  his  fubjeds,  and  that  my 
life  and  fortune  are,  and  ever  will  be,  at  his  4iC^ 
pofaU' 

Henry  could  not  conceal  himfelf  any  longer. 
«  Generous  woman,  (cried  he)  my  friend  has  no 
pccafion  to  go  far  to  tell  his  Majefty  the  excel- 
lency of  your  heart;— here  he  Hands  before  you, 
and  is  a  witnefs  to  your  eflTufions  of  fenfibility. 
Be  affured  that  the  favour  will  be  indelibly  en« 
graved  on  Henry's  heart!'* 

Madame  le  Clcrc  fell  at  the  Monarch's  fcet| 
without  being  able  to  utter  a  word ;  the  Confidant 
wept,  and  Henry  joined  in  the  fweet  emotions. 
But  the  time  was  too  precious  to  devote  it  foleiy 
to  friendfhip  and  gratitude:  foi^want  of  money 
the  troops  were  ready  to  revolt  every  momenta- 
Henry  and  his  friend  took  leave  of  the  lady,  and 

C  f  wept 
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went  to  the  army,  who,  hearing  they  were  to  re- 
ceive their  pay,  began  to  cry,  Vive  U  Roi !  (long 
live  thp  King!) 

From  that  time  fuccefs  attended  every  one  of 
that  Monarch's  enterprizes;  and  after  having  fah|- 
dued  his  enemies,  and  rendered  himfelf  mafter  of 
the  capital,  he  fent  for  Madame  le  Clerc  one  day, 
^hen  the  Court  was  very  trilliant  and  full : — lo 
prefenting  her  to  the  Nobility,  ^*  You  fee  thit 
lady,  (fays  he)  a  true  friend  of  mine.  To  her  I 
owe  all  the  fucceffes  of  my  laft  campaigns.  It 
was  flie  who  lent  me  confiderable  fums  of  money 
to  carry  on  the  war,  even  at  a  time  when  the 
troops  threatened  to  abandon  me.  She  Ihall  be 
reimburfed  with  more  than  lawful  intereft;  and 
letters  patent  of  nobility  Ihall  forthwith  be  iffued 
in  her  favour."  **  Ah !  Sire,  (interrupted  Madame 
le  Clerc)  do  you  reckon  as  nothing  the  infinite 
pleafure  I  then  felt,  and  have  felt  ever  fince,  for 
having  contributed  to  the  happinefs  and  fuccefs  of 
my  Sovereign?  Thai  is  the  only  Interrjl  that  be- ' 
longs  to  me,  and  the  only  reward  my  ambition 
aims  at."  The  lady  accepted  the  title,  but  re- 
fufcd  the  offered  intereft.  The  family  of  Le 
Clerc,  who  have  fincc  diftinguiflied  themfelve^ 
in  civil  and  military  capacities,  ftill  exift.  This 
aft,  properly  drawn  and  engraved,  might  be  the 

companion 
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companion  of  the  celebrated  one  where  Sully  pre- 
fenus  his  M^.fter  with  the  money  he  had  received 
Ify  the  fale  of  the  Royal  forefts. 


A   ROYAL   ANECDOTE. 

A  GREAT  female  Perfonage  hearing  that  Mr. 
^^  R.  of  Gloucefter  was  at  W'indfor,  on  a  vifit 
to  one  of  his  relations,  fent  for  him  to  the  Lodge^ 
and  expreffed  a  defire  to  know  by  what  accident 
a  thought,  which  promifed  fo  much  benefit  to  the 
IbVer  order  of  the  people,  as  the  inftitution  of 
Sunday  Schools,  was  fuggefted  to  his  mind;  and 
what  efFefts  were  obfervable  in  confequence,  on 
the  manners  of  the  poor^  In  a  converfation  which 
lafted  more  than  an  hour.  Her  Majefty  moft  gra- 
cioufly  faid,  that  fhe  envied  thofe  who  had  the 
power  of  doing  good,  by  thus  perfonally  promot- 
ing the  welfare  of  focicty,  in  giving  inftruQion 
and  morality  to  the  general  mafs  of  the  common 
people;  a  pleafure  from  which,  by  her  fituation, 
flie  was  debarred.  What  a  glorious  fentiment  ii 
this  for  a  Queen!  Were  this  known  among  the 
ladies  of  the  Britilh  nation,  it  would  ferve  to  ani- 
mate  them  with  zeal  to  follow  the  example  which 
|he  Queen  is  defirous  to  fet  before  them  I 

KINDNESS 
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KJNDNESS  continued  will  often  work 
on  the  moft  OBSTINATE. 

A  BENEVOLENT  old  man,  called  Cleon, 
who  had  an  only  Son,  with  whofe  education 
he  had  taken  the  greateft  pains,  faw  with  regret, 
the  nearer  he  approached  to  ipaahbod,  the  more 
he  wandered  in  the  paths  of  error.  Carried  away 
by  the  violence  of  his  paffions,  he  liftened  only 
to  the  infidious  voice  of  pleafure,  blind  to  his  ex- 
ctScs^  and  deaf  to  repentance,  every  day  was 
marked  by  vice  and  folly. 

Remonftrances,  threats,  promifes,  complaifance^ 
^jind  rigour,  in  fliort,  all  that  love  and  wifdom 
f  ould  invent,  had  no  efFeft  upon  his  inflexible 
heart,  and  he  pcrtinacioufly  adhered  to  his  former 
courfes.  ''  Cruel  Gods!''  cried  the  old  man, 
Mkfhile  the  tears  rolled  down  his  reverend  cheeks, 
•'  Why  have  you  given  me  a  child  fo  abandoned? 
Take  back  your  fatal  prefent,  or  take  from  me 
t;he  affeftion  of  a  father;  his  fight  is  poifon  to  me, 
and  deftroys  the  happinefs  of  the  few  moments  I 
have  yet  to  live."  Then  turning  to  the;  unworthy 
youth.  «*  Fly  from  me,  monfter!  far  as  the  poles 
convey  thy  wretched  being.  I  ftifle  the  voice  of 
nature  in  my  hea^-t,  never  fee  me  more:  happy 
lyould  it  be  for  niankind,  if  a  fudden  ftroke  of 
j|ca;h,  would  prevent  thee  from  adding  another 
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crime  to  thofc  thoii  haft  already  committed  and 
hide  from  the  world  iny  Ihame  and  fbrrow  ? 

At  thefe  words,  though  a  tempeft  had  arofe,  and 
ravaged  the  country,  Cleoii  thruft  his  fon  out  of 
doors.  The  youth  parted  with  an  air  of  de(pon^ 
dence;  and  the  father  following  him  with  his  cyes^ 
Was  fudddnly  ftruck  at  feeing  him  proceed  towards 
a  houfe  which  had  been  damaged  by  the  flormi 
and  frotn  which  the  tiles  were  tumbling  in  great 
tiumbers«  His  anger  was  immediately  forgot;  dif« 
traded  for  the  fafety  of  his  child,  he  called  him 
back :  "Avoid  that  houfe/*  faid  he,  "nor  lofc  your 
life  until  you  are  fit  to  die/ 

The  hAt  of  Cleort  was  fo  moVed  with  thii  ptoof 
cl*  his  father's  a(fe£lion,  that  itoccafioned  an  alter- 
alidfi  of  his  condud,  which  produced  the  happieR 
cTFefts. 


ANECDOTE  op  LENS, 

The  celebrated  Miniaiure  Painter. 

A  JOLLY  Parfon,  who  loved  a  beef  fteak  at 
well  as  any  Layman  in  Britain^  walked  up 
to  Ivy-lane  in  order  to  regale  faimfelf  with  a  prime 
cut  at  Maftcr  Burrow's;  and  as  he  entered  tht 
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houfe,  a  gentleman  in  a  lay  habit  went  but,  btlC 
whofe  general  drefs  pointed  him  to  be  a  clergy-* 
man :  The  clergyman,  whofe  drefs  was  much  the 
fame,  took  his  place  at  the  table  where  one  per- 
fon  only  fat;  and  that  perfon  was  this  profligate 
Miniature    Painter.      The   Clergyman   had   no 
fooner  ordered  his  fteak,  than  Lens  faid,  '*  I  be- 
lieve that  fellow  who  is  juft  gone  out,  is  a  Par- 
fon ;  I  wilh  I  had  thought  on  it  while  he  was  in 
your  feat,  for  of  all  fun  whatever,  nothing  is  fo 
great  to*  me  as  roafting  a  Parlbn/'     Such,  a  de« 
claration,  made  to  a  ftranger  who  appeared  like-^ 
wife  to  be  orte  of  that  order,  aftoniflicd  the  fur- 
rounding  company,  who,  like  the  Farfon  and  the 
Painter,  were  waiting  for  their  dinners,  and  ra- 
ther roufed  in  the  Parfon  a  difpofition  to  roaft  him. 
Perceiving  the  eyes  of  every  one  fixed  towards 
them,  and  a  profound  fiience,  he   thus  began:— 
"  You   obferved,    Sir,    (faid   he)    that  had   you 
known  the  Gentleman  juft  gone  out  to  have  been 
a  Parfon,  you  would  have  roafled  him ;  now,  as 
you  have  nothing  elfe  to  do  'till  your  dinner  is  fet 
before  you,  I  am  a  Parfon  at  your  feryice;  and 
while  my   fteak   broils,  I  beg   you  will  roaft  me 
for  the  gratification  of  your  humour,  and  the  en- 
tertainment of  all  the   gentlemen  who  fit  round 
us;'^  adding,  that  he  would  take  the  roafting  with 
that  decency  and  temper  which  it  became  one  of 
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his  cloth  to  receive  the  taunts  and  fneers  of  fuch 
men  who  thought  Parfons  fair  game* 

This  was  the  firft  time,  perhaps,  that  Lens  (who 
vas  not  out  of  the  way   when  impudence   was 
ihared)  was  put  to  the  blufh.     In  fliort,  he  could 
not  even  fpit  his  meat,  much  lefs  roaft  it;  how- 
ever, a  pfofpeft  of  fomething  to  hide  his  embar* 
raflment  appeared,  and  that  was  a  fine  mackerel . 
•with  goofeberry  fauce,  which  were  fet  before  him; 
but  before  he  could  put  his  knife  to  it,  the  Parfon 
obferved,  that  he  never  faw  a  finer  mackerel,  ad- 
ding)  that  as  his  fteak  was  not  ready,  he  would 
take  the  liberty  of  eating  a  bit  of  his  mackerel; 
accordingly  be  dripped  it  up  half  to  the  back 
bone,  and  helped  himfelf    This  manoeuvre  had 
fuch  a  wonderful  effefl,  and  produced  fuch  an 
unanimous  roar  of  laughter  throughout  the  whole 
room,  that  Mr.  Lens  got  up,  went  to  the  bar,  paid 
for  his  fifh,  and  left  the  other  moiety  for  the  vifto- 
rious  Parfon.     This  ftory  foon  took  wind;  and 
whenever  a  mackerel  was  mentioned  in   Lens* 
company,  he  was  always  knocked  down  as  flat  as  ^ 
a  flounder. 
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THROUGH  all  the  various  fhifdng  fcenc 
Of  Life's  miftaken  ill  or  good: 
Thy  hand,  O  Godl  conducts  unfeen^ 
The  beautiful  viciflitude. 

He  portions  with  paternal  care, 

Howe'er  unjuftly  we  complain, 
To  each  their  neceflary  fhare, 

Of  joy  and  forrow, — health  or  pain. 

Truft  we  to  youth,  or  friends,  or  powV^ 
Fix  we  our  feet  on  Fortune's  ball; 

When  moft  fecure,  the  coming  hour^ 
If  he  fees  fit,  may  blaft  them  all. 

When.loweft  funk  with  grief  or  fliame, 
Gorg'd  with  Affliftion's  bitter  cup; 

Loft  to  relations^  friends  and  fame. 
His  powerful  hand  can  raife  thee  up. 

His  mighty  confolation  cheer. 
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STANZAS 

On  BENEVOLENCE   and'CHARITY. 

Suggefted  by  an  inclement  Seafon. 

GENIUS  of  Pity!  now  exert  thy  fway, 
And  with  thy  foft  emotions  foothc  the  breaft; 
May  every  heart  thy  diftates  ftill  obey; 
And  be  thy  humanizing  pow*r  confefs'd. 

May  fwect  Benevolence,  aufpieious  fair, 

Vouchfafe  thy  cheering  progrefs  to  attend; 

And  fmiling  Charity,  with  conftant  care. 

Where'er  Diftrefs  appears,  her  fuccour  lend, 

« 

For  winten  now  refumes  his  frigid  reign; 

In  juft  fucceffion  cheerlefs  cold  returns; 
Now  low'ring  mills  a  fullen  gloom  maintain; 

Now  frofts  prevail,  and  vegetation  mourns. 

Of  verdure  now  the  trees  arc  all  bereft. 
And  Nature's  face  a  joylefs  fcene  difplays; 

The  feather'd  fongfters  how  thq  groves  bave  left, 
They  now  no  more  their  choral  matins  raife. 

Where  (hall  the  houfelefs  wand* rcr  now  retire? 

Where  (hall  his  aching  eyes  difcem  a  home  ? 
Where  fliall  his  fteps  approach  the  focial  fire?> 

His^eps,  alas!  are  fated  ftill  to  roam^^ 
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In  this  drear  fcafon  of  diftrefs  and  woe, 
O  may  the  Sons  of  Opulence  and  £afe^ 

Of  Pity  feel  the  animating  glow. 

Nor  fufFer  Avarice  their  fouls  to  freeze 

May  they>  where'er  the  Child  of  Want  is  feen, 
Difpenfe  their  warm  benevolence  around; 

The  haplefs  Suflp'rer  from  Misfortune  fcrcen. 
Nor  to  a  narrow  fphere  their  mercies  bound : 

And  not  to  th' wand' ring  wretch  their  gifts  confine. 
But  the  fad  roofs  of  filcnt  Woe  explore ;   - 

Where  modeft  Mourners  fecretly  repine. 
And,  unfoliciting,  their  wants  deplore. 

Then  Ihall  the  Orphan's  and  the  Widow's  prayV, 
Be  raised  to  Hcav'n,  for  bleflings  on  their  views : 

Their  faults,  obfcur'd  by  Charity's  bright  glare. 
Humanity  and  Candour  will  excufe. 


JUSTICE  OF  SULTAN  MAMOOD. 

A  PERSON  one  day  thrufting  himfelf  into  the 
•*^^  prefenceof  the  King,  called  loudly  for  juf* 
tice.  The  King  ordered  him  to  explain  his  com^ 
plaint,  which  he  thus  did:  That  unfortunately 
having  a  handfome  wife,  the  King's  nephew  had 
conceived  a  paflion  for  her,  and  came  to  his  houfc 
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every  night  with  armed  attendants,  beating  him, 
and  turning  him  into  the  ilreet^  till  he  had  gratis 
fied  liis  adulterous  paffion;  that  he  had  frequently 
complained  to  thofe  who  ought  to  have  done  him 
juftice,  but  that  the  rank  of  the  Adulterer  had  (hut 
their  ears  againft  him. 

The  King,  upon  hearing  this,  was  fo  much  en- 
raged^ that  tears  of  refentment  and  compaffioa 
(larted  from  his  eyes:  he  reprimanded  the  poor 
inan  for  not  making  fooner  known  his  complaint 
to  him.  The  man  replied,  that  he  often  attempted . 
it^  but  could  not  gain  admittance.  He  was  then 
commanded  by  the  King  to  return  to  his  houfe, 
and  to  give  him  notice  the  firft  time  his  Nephew 
was  guilty  of  the  like  violence;  charging  thofe 
who  were  jprefent,  upon  pain  of  death,  to  let  no. 
thing  of  this  complaint  tranfpire;  and  ordering 
him  to  be  admitted  at  any  hour.  Accordingly 
the  man  returned  to  his  houfe;  and  upon  the  third 
night  following,  the  King's  Nephew,  as  ufual, 
came,  and  having  whipped  the  hufband  feverely, 
tamed  him '  into  the  ftreet.  The  poor  man  haf- 
tened  to  the  King,  but  the  Captain  of  the  Guards 
would  not  give  him  admittance;  faying,  that  his 
-Majefly  was  in  the  Haram.  The  man  immediately 
began  to  make  a  violent  outcry;  fo  that  the  porter 
fearing  that  the  Court  might  be  difturbed,  and  that 
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the  noife  might  reach  the  King,  ,he  was  under  the 
neceffity  to  cohduft  him  to  the  Eunuchs  of  the 
Bedchamber^  who  immediately  acquainted  the 
Sultan  with  the  affair.  The  King  immediately 
followed  the  man  to  his  houfe : — He  found  his  Ne- 
phew and  the  man's  wife  fleeping  together  in  one 
bed,  with  a  candle  {landing  on  the  carpet  near 
them.  The  Sultan,  extinguifliing  the  candle, 
drew  his  dagger,  and  fevered  his  Nephew's  head 
from  his  body; — then  commanded  the  man  to  light 
the  candle:  He  called  out  for  fome  water,  and 
having  taken  a  deep  draught,  he  told  him  he  might 
iK}w  go  and  fleep  with  fafety,  if  he  could  truft 
bis. own  wife. 

The  poor  man  fell  down  at  the  Sultan's  feet,  iri 
gratitude  to  his  juftice  and  condefcenfion ;  but  beg- 
ged he  might  tell  him  why  he  put  out  the  candle, 
^nd  afterwards  called  out  fo  vehemently  for  water^ 
The  King  replied,  that  he  put  out  the  candle  that 
pity  might  not  arrcft  his  hand  in  the  execution  of 
juftice,  on  a  youth  whom  he  tenderly  loved;  and 
that  he  had  made  a  vow  to.  God,  when  he  firft 
heard  his  complaint,  that  he  would  neither  eat  nor 
drink  till  he  had  brought  the  criminal  to  jujlice,  in 
(b  much  that  he  was  upon  the  point  of  dying  of 
ihirA. 

ANECDOTE 
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ANECDOTE  OF  JOSHUA  BARNES. 

THIS  learned  Divine  was  profeflbr  oF  the 
Greek  Language  at  Cambridge,  and  bora 
in  London  the  lOth  of  January^  1654.  He  dif- 
tinguifhed  himfelf  very  early  by  his  knowledge  d£ 
the  Greeks  and  by  fome  poems  in  Latin  and  £ng- 
lifti,  written  before  be  went  to  the  Univerfity.— 
In  the  year  1700,  Mrs.  Mafon,  of  Hemmingford, 
near  St.  Ives,  in  Huntingdonfliire^  a  widow  Lady 
between  forty  and  fifty,  with  a  jointure  of  £*«od 
pet  annnm,  who  had  for  fome  time  been  a  great 
admirer  of  him,  came  to  Cambridge*  She  de« 
fired  leave  to  fettle  a  hundred  pounds  a  year  upon 
bim  after  her  death;  he  politely  refufed  this  re- 
queft,  unlefs  fhe  would  likewife  condefcend  to 
tnak^  him  happy  with  ^her  perfon,  which  was  not 
very  engaging.  The  Lady  was  too  obliging  to  re- 
fufe  any  thing  to  Jofliua,  "  for  whom,  ((he  faid) 
the  fun  Aood  ftill>*'  and  foon  afterwards  married 
tinu 


ANECDOTE 
Of  the  king  of  PRUSSIA. 

'HE  Princefs  of  Pruffia  having  ordered  fome 
rich  (ilks  from  Lyons^  which  pay  a  high  duty 
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it  Stctin,  the  place  of  her  refidencet  the  cuftoiti^ 
houfe  officer  rudely  arfefted  them  until  the  duties 
fiiQuld  be  paid.  The  Princefs,  incenfed,  let  him 
know  that  (he  would  fatisfy  his  demands^  and  de« 
.  fired  that  he  would  come  himfelf  with  the  filks  for 
that  purpofe.  On  his  entrance  into  the  apartments 
of  the  Princefs,  fhe  flew  at  him,  fcized  the  mer* 
chandife,  gave  the  officer  two  or  three  cuffs  in  the 
fiice,  and  turned  him  out  of  doors.  The  proud 
and  mortified  excifeman^  in  a  violent  fit  of  refent* 
ment,  drew  up  a  memorial,  in  which  he  com- 
plained  bitterly  of  the  difhonourable  treatment  he 
had  met  with  in  the  exercife  of  his  office.  The 
King  having  read  the  memorial,  anfwered  it  as 
follows: 

*'  The  lofs  of  the  duties  belongs  to  my 
«'  account.  The  Silks  are  to  remain  in  the  pof- 
"  feffion  of  the  Princefs.  The  Cuffs  with  him  that 
**  received  them.  As  to  the  fuppofed  difhonour, 
•*  I  cancel  it  at  the  requeft  of  the  complainant; 
"  but  it  iis  of  itfelf  null,  for  the  white  hand  of  a 
*^  fair  lady  cannot  poffibly  diftionour  the  face  of  a 
"  Cuftom-houfc  officer. 

(Signed) 

FREDERICK.^ 

Berlin^  ^ov,  30,  1778. 
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On  the  Proper  Method  of  bearing  Misfortunes. 

DISSIPATION  of  mind,  and  length  of  time, 
arc  the  remedies  to  which  the  greateft  part 
of  mankind  truft  in  their  af!li6lions.  But  the  firft 
of  thcfc  works  is  temporary,  the  fecond  a  flow  ef- 
feft;  and  both  are  unworthy  of  a  wife  man.  Are 
we  to  fly  from  ourfclves,  that  we  may  fly  from 
our  misfortunes,  and  fondly  to  imagine  that  the 
difeafe  is  cured,  becaufe  we  find  means  to  get 
fome  moments  of  refpite  from  pain?  Or  fliall  we 
expefl  from  Time,  the  Phyfician  of  Brutes,  a 
lingering  and  uncertain  deliverance?  Shall  we 
wait  to  be  happy  till  we  can  forget  that  we  arc 
miferable,  and  owe  to  the  wcaknefs  of  our  facuU 
ties  a  tranquility  which  ought  to  be  the  effeft  of 
their  ftrcngth?  Far  otherwife.  I^et  us  fet  all  our 
pad  and  prefent  affliftions  before  our  eyes.  Let 
us  refolve  to  overcome  them,  hot  wearing  out  the 
fenfe  of  them  by  long  and  ignominious  patience. 
Inftead  of  palliating  remedies,  let  us  ufe  the  in- 
cifion-knife,  and  the  cauftic,  fearch  the  wound  to 
the  bottom,  and  work  an  immediate  and  radical 
cure. 

The  recalling  'of  former  misfortunes  fervcs  to 
fortify  the  mind  againft  later.  He  muft  blulh  to 
fink  under  the  anguffli  of  one  wound,  who  fur- 
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vcys  a  body  feamed  over  with  fcan  of  many,  and 
who  lias  come  viftorious  out  of  all  the  confliSls 
wherein  he  received  them.  Let  fighs,  and  tears, 
and  fainting  under  the  lighted  adverfe  fortune,  be 
the  portion  of  thofe  unhappy  people,  whofe  ten- 
der minds  a  long  courfe  of  felicity  has  enervated; 
while  fuch  as  have  paffed  through  years  of  cala- 
mity, bear  up,  with  a  noble  and  immoveable  con-» 
ftancy,  againft  the  heavieft.  Uninterrupted  mifery 
has  this  good  effed,  as  it  continually  torments,  it 
Bnally  hardens. 

Such  is  the  hnguage  of  philofophy;  and  happy 
is  the*man  that  acquires  the  right  holding  of  it* 
But  this  right  is  not  to  be  acquired  by  pathetic  dif- 
courfe*  Our  condufl  alone  can  give  it  us;  and 
therefore,  inftead  of  prefuming  in  our  own 
ftrength,  the  furcfl:  method  is  to  confefs  our  weak- 
Tiefs,  and,  without  lofs  of  time,  to  apply  ourfelves 
to  the  ftudy  of  wifdom.  This  was  the  advice  which 
the  oracle  gave  to  Zeno,  and  there  is  no  other 
way  of  fecuring  our  tranquility,  amidft  all  the  ac- 
cidents to  which  human  life  is  expofcd,  Philofo- 
phy has  her  thrafos  as  well  as  war;  and  among 
her  fons,  many  there  have  been,  who,  while  they 
aimed  at  being  more  than  men,  became  fomething 
lefs:  The  means  of  preventing  this  danger  is  eafy 
and  fure;  it  is  a  good  rule  io  examine  well  before 
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we^ddift  ourfelves  to  any  fe£l;  but  I  think  it  a 
better  rule  to  addift  ourfelves  to  none.  Let  us 
hear  them  all  with  a  perfeft  indifFerency  on  which 
fide  the  truth  lies;  and,  when  we  come  to  deter- 
mine, let  nothing  appear  fo  venerable  to  us  as^  our 
own  underftandings.  Let  us  gratefully  accept  the 
help  of  every  one  who  has  endeavoured  to  correft 
the  vices,  and  ftrengthen  the  minds  of  men;  but 
let  us  chufc  for  ourfelves,  and  yield  univerfal  af- 
fent  to  none.  Thus,  that  I  may  inftance  the  feft 
already  mentioned;  when  we  have  laid  afide  the 
wonderful  and  furprizing  fentences^  and  all  the 
paradoxes  of  the  portico,  we  fiiail  fmd  in  that 
fcbool,  fuch  dodrines  as  our  unprejudiced  reafon 
fubmits  to  with  pleafure,  as  nature  dilates,  and 
as  experience  <:onfirm8.  Without  this  precaution, 
we  run  the  rifque  of  becoming  imaginary  kings 
and  real  flaves.  With  it,  we  may  learn  to  affert 
our  native  freedom,  and  live  independent  on  for^ 
tune. 

In  order  to  which  great  end,  it  is  neceffary  that 
we  (land  watchful  as  centinels,  to  difcover  the  fe- 
cret  wiles  and  open  attacks  of  this  capricious god^ 
defs,  before  they  reach  us; — where  fhe  falls  upon 
us  unexpe£led,  it  is  hard  to  refift;  but  thofe  who 
wait  for  her,  will  repel  her  with  cafe.  The  fud- 
den  invaiion  of  an  enemy  overthf-Qws  fuch  as  are 
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not  on  thieir  guard;  but  they  who  forcfee  the  war, 
and  prepare  themfelves  for  it  before  it  breaks  out, 
ftand,  without  difficulty,  the  firft  and  fierceft  on^ 
fet.  No  man  fuffers  by  bad  fortune,  but  he  thait 
has  been  deceived  by  good.  If  we  grow  fond  of 
^er  gifts,  fancy  that  they  belong  to  us,  and  are 
perpetually  to  remain  with  us;  if  we  lean  upon 
them,  and  expe£l  to  be  confidered  for  them,  we 
fhall  fmk  into  all  the  biitcrners  of  grief,  as  foon 
as  thefe  falfe  and  tranfitory  beneBts  pafs  away,  as 
foon  a$  our  vain  and  childifh  minds,  unfraught 
with  folid  pleafures,  become  dellitute  even  of  thofe 
which  are  imaginary.  But  if  we  do  not  fuffer 
ourfelves  to  be  tranfported  by  profperity,  neither 
fliall  we  be  reduced  by  advcrfity.  Our  fouls  will 
be  proof  againft  the  dangers  of  both  thofe  ftatcs ; 
And,  in  the  midft  of  felicity,  we  fhall  have  trie4 
\iovf  we  can  bear  misfortune^ 


ANECDOTE  of  a  DUTCHMAN, 

A  LATELY  dcccafcd  Dutch  merchant,  well 
•*•  ^  known  on  the  'Change  at  Amfterdam,  who 
had  acquired. a  competency  by  his  commercial 
dealings,  retired  from  the  buflle  and  hurry  of  a 
commercial  life,  thinking  he  had  as  much  money 
^,  by  a  moderate  computatio^i  \yoMld  keep  him 
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fo  n>anv  years.  He  locked  up  the  cafh,  and  ex- 
pended every  year  iuft  fomuch  as  he  had  intended^ 
and  never  troubled  his  head  about  confequences. 
The  calculation  feenied  to  haye  been  made  rather 
near,  as  he  was  obliged  to  part  with  his  cloaths 
and  moveables  to  help  out.— Thefe,  however,  he. 
managed  frugally,  and  when  he  came  to  die,  a 
pair  of  flippers  were  left.  He  ordered  the  figure 
of  them  to  be  cut  in  ftone,  and  placed  over  his 
grave,  with  two  Dutch  words  under  them,  which| 
in  our  language,  fignify  "just  enough/ 


»f 
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WOMEN   OF   FASHION, 

OJ  the  laft  and  preftnt  Age. 

EFORE  Parifian  refinement  had  invaded  and 
conquered  this  country,  an  Englifii  Lady 
was  deemed  one  of  the  purcft  and  mod  beautiful 
works  of  heaven.  The  emanations  of  a  mind  un- 
tainted by  vice  and  folly,  illuminated  all  her  ac- 
tions, and  the  luftre  of  virtue  was  confidered  the 
brighteft  ornament  that  her  ambition  could  poflefs. 
Her  Gonverfation  modeftly  checked  by  an  humble 
conception  of  her  own  abilities,  flampeid  with  con- 
fequence  and  with  pleafure,  whatever  fell  from 
her  lips,  and  was  always  certain  of  conqueft,  with- 
out  knowing  the  triumph   (he  had  gained.     Her 

countenance. 
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countenance^  untutored  in  the  pradice  of  rmiling 
or  frowning,  by  the  rules  of  fafliion,  was  wholly 
under  the  dire6lion  of  nature,  and  never  wa« 
known  to  difpl^y  a  feeling  hypocritical  to  truth. 
When  her  eyes  gliftened  with  joy,  the  offspring 
of  delight  confeffed  its  parent  in  her  bofom;  and 
•when  the  tears  of  forrow  bedewed  her  cheeks,  the 
heart  panted  for  every  particle  of  the  ftream  it 
fupplicd.  If  her  lips  wore  the  bluflies  of  the  rofe| 
^nd  her  breads  vied  with  the  whitenefs  of  the  lily^ 
jhe  flood  not  indebted  to  human  imitation,  but. 
owed  her  charms  to  the  divine  origin  of  beauty. 
When  a  maid,  (he  was  fought  in  marriage,  and 
when  her  choice  was  fixed,  and  her  hand  bellowed, 
her  family  became  endowed  with  every  bleffing 
which  providence  could  give,  and  happinefs  efta- 
blifhcd  its  throne  in  all  hcrhoufhold.  Thus  ac- 
complifliing  whatever  could  be  attained  in.  this 
world,  fhe  journeyed  on  to  the  verge  of  the  next, 
without  regretting  the  time  paft,  o^  dreading  th^tt 
ivhicb  was  to  come. 


WOMEN  OF  THE  PRESENT  AGE. 

REFINED  by  art,  women  have  loft  the  moft 
beautiful   attraftion.     The   mind,    tutored 
from  its  infancy  to  dcfpife  the  'v^ork^  of  nature, 

and 
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tnd  to  admire  the  copy  in  prefexeince  to  the  orU 
giiiah  becomes  fond  of  variety,  even  before  it  has 
attained  the  proper  powers  of  diftindion.  Thus 
catering  the  circle  of  fafhion  with  a  predile6lion 
for  whatever  is  the  whim  of  the  day,  the  fair  fex 
have  embibed  the  habit  of  transforming  themlelves 
into  fuch  a  variety  of  diftorted  fhapes,  that  thd 
fafliionable  world  may  truly  be  called  a  Proteus« 
'the  face  which  heaven  gave,  is  confidered  unfi« 
nifhed^  and  the  hand  of  the  created  attempts  to 
mend  the  works  of  its  Creator.  Diffipation  having 
weakened  virility,  pale  ficknefs  is  an  hereditary 
attendant  in  moft  of  our  diftinguilhed  families^ 
where  the  lineaments  of  a  broken  conftitution  are 
vifible,  even  through-  the  thick  mid  of  paint  and 
powder.  Inftead,  however,  of  attempting  to  call 
back  the  ftrong  rofy  health  of  their  forefathers^ 
we  perceive  a  kind  of  ambition  in  the  prefent  race^ 
totally  to  efface  every  remaining  particle,  of  it. 
To  day  the  ladies  are  naked  almoft  to  the  waift; 
—to-morrow  they  are  muffled  up  to  the  chin* 
One  day  ftays  deftroy  the  fhape,  and  prevent  the 
operations  of  nature ; — the  next  day,  the  body  ii 
fere  wed  up  as  tight  as  poflible.  In  fhort,  the  va^ 
riety  of  drefs,  befpeaks  the  inftability  of  the  mind; 
and  the  ma(k  that  is  worn  on  the  face,  is  but  a 
type  of  the  hypocrify  eftabliOied  in  the  heart. 
When  a  woman  enters  a  room,  where  moft  of  the 

company 
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compahy  are  ftrangers,  {he  fmiles  and  fimper^  as 
if  her  bofom  wifhcd  to  convey  delight  to  all  around 
hefj  and  plays  off  her  countenance  with  a  dextea 
rity^  only  to  be  attained  by  habitual  praftice.— 
Then^  after  a  view  of  the  whole,  and  a  flare  at  a 
few,  without  tafling  the  fmallefl:  degree  of  friend- 
Ihip,  (he  puts  on  a  femblance  of  forrow  at  being 
elfewhere  engaged,  and  departs  juft  with  a&  little 
ceremony  as  fhe  entered,  either  envied,  pitied,  or 
abufed  by  thofe  fhe  left  behind.  As  to  domeftic 
felicity,  that  is  wholly  laid  afide  as  a  vulgar  plea^ 
fure,  unworthy  the  woman  of  fafhionj-— her  huf.* 
band  is  either  a  cypher  or  a  tyrant.-r-In  one  cafe 
his  bed, — in  the  other,  hers  is  abufed.  The  chiU 
dren  as  foon  as  born,  are  put  out  of  fight,  and 
they  feldom  after  become  one  of  the  family,  until 
their  afFeflions  are  gone  to  another  quarter.  The 
Mother,  inftead  of  prattling  with  her  young  one^ 
and  feeding  it  with  the  milk  of  her  bofom  at  home^ 
is  nurfing  a  (harper  at  a  card  table,  or  intriguing 
with  a  coxcomb  at  the  opera.  Thus  miftaking  the 
road  to  happinefs,  they  get  into  the  path  of  mifery, 
and  feldom  find  their  error  until  it  is  too  late  in 
the  day  to  get  back. 


IMPUDENCE 
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IKlPtDENCE  and  MODiSSTY^ 

AN    ALLEGORY. 

JUPlTERs  in  the  beginning,  joined  Virtuft;. 
Wirdom,  and  Confidence  together ;  and  Vice, 
trolly,  and  Diffidence:  And^  in  that  fociety,  fenl 
them  upon  the  earth.  But^  though  he  thought  he 
had  matched  theni  with  great  Judgment,  and  faid 
that  Confidence  was  the  natural  companion  of  vir* 
tH^t  and  that  vice  deferved  to  be  attended  with 
Diffidence^  they  had  not  gone  far  before  diflenfion 
arofe  among  them.  Wifdom^  Who  was  the  guide 
of  one  company,  was  always  accuftomed,  before 
Ihe  ventured  upon  any  road,  however  beaten,  to 
examine  it  carefully ;  16  enquire  whether  it  led  i 
what  dangers,  difficulties^  and  hindrances,  might 
polfiMy  or  probably  occur  in  it.  In  thefe  delihe- 
)rations  fiie  ufually  confumed  feme  time,  Which 
delay  was  very  difpleafing  to  confidence,  who  was 
always  iRclined  to  hurry  on,  without  much  fore* 
thought  or  deliberation^  in  the  firft  road  he  met* 
Wifdom  and  Virtue  were  infeparable ;  but  Confi* 
dence  on^  day^  following  his  impetuous  nature^ 
advanced  a  confiderable  way  before  his  guides  and 
companions;  and  not  feeling  any  want  of  their 
company,  he  never  enquired  after  them^  nor  ever 
met  with  them  more.  In  like  manner^  the  other 
fociety,  though  joined  by  Jupiter,  difagreed,  and 

F  fcparatcd# 
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feparatcd.     As  folly  faw  a  very  Utile  way  before 
her,  fhe  had  nothing  to  determine  concerning  the 
goodnefs  of  roads,  nor  could  give  the  preference 
to  one  above  another;  and  this, want  of  refolution 
was  increafed  by  Diffidence^  who  with  her  doubts 
and  fcruples  always  retarded  the  journey.     This 
was  a  great  annoyance  to  Vice,  who  did  not. love 
to  hear  of  difficulties  and  delay,  and  was   never 
fatisfied  without  his  full  career  in  whatever  his  in- 
clinations led  him   to.     Folly,  he   knew,  though 
fhe  hearkened  to  Diffidence,  would  be  eafily  ma- 
naged  when  alone;  and  therefore,  as  a   vicious 
horfe  throws  his  rider,  he  openly  beat  away  this 
controller  of  all  his  pleafures,  and  proceeded  in 
his  journey  with  Folly,  from  whom  he  is   infepa- 
rable.     Confidence   and    Diffidence   being,  after 
this  manner,  both  thrown  loofe  from  their  refpec* 
live  companies,  wandered   for  fome  time;  till   at 
laft,  chance  had  led  them  at  the  fame  time  to  one 
village.    Confidence  went  direflly  up  to  the  great 
houfe,  which    belonged  to  Wealth,  the  Lord   of 
the  village;  and  without  ftaying  for  a  porter,    in- 
truded himfclf  immediately   into  the  innermoft  a- 
partment,  where  he  found  Vice  and  Folly  well  re- 
ceived before  him.     He  joined  the  train;  recom- 
mended himfelf  very  quickly  to  the  landlord,  and 
entered  into    fuch  familiarity  with  Vice,   that   he 
was   enlifted   in    the   fame   company  with  Folly. 

They 
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They  were  frequent  guefts  of  Wealth,  and  from 
that  moment  infeparable.  Diffidence,  in  the  mean 
time,,  not  daring  to  approach  the  great  houfc,  ac- 
cepted of  an.  invitation    of  Poverty,  one  of  the 
tenants;  and,  entering  the  cottage,  found  Wifdom 
and  Virtue,  who  being  repulfed  by  the  landlord, 
had  retired  thither.     Virtue  took  compaffion  on 
her,  and  Wifdom  found  from  her  temper,  that 
flie  would  eafily  improve;  fo  they  admitted  her  in- 
to their  fociety.     Accordingly,  by  their  means,  flic 
altered  in  a  little  fomewhat  of  her  manner,  and  be- 
coming mqch  more  apniable  and  engaging,  was 
|!ow  flailed  by  the  nan^e  of  Modcfty, 

As  ill  company  has  a  greater  efFeft  th^n  good, 
Confidence,  though  more  refraftory  to  counfel 
than  example,  degenerated  fo  far,  by  the  fociety 
of  Vice  and  Folly^  as  to  pafs  by  the  qame  of  Jm^ 
pudenc^^ 

Mankind,  who  faw  thefe  focicties  as  Jupiter  firft 
joined  them,  and  knew  nothing  of  thefe  mutual 
defertions,  are  led  into  ftrange  miftakes  by  thofc 
means ;  and  wherever  they  fee  Impudence,  fup- 
pofe  his  companions  are  Virtue  and  Wifdom;  and 
wherever  they  obfcrve  Modefly,  call  her  attend-* 
ants  Vite  and  Folly. 

F  a 
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A  MODERN  TALE. 

A  LI,  a  young  Perfian  Prince,  was  diftinguifhed 
from  his  boyilh  days  for  the  vivacity  of  hi^ 
manners,  and  a  defire  of  knowledge.  On  his  ar- 
rival at  maturity  he  could  no  longer  reprcfs  hi* 
inclination  for  travel.  After  much  folicitation, 
he  4t  length  obtained  permiffion  of  his  father  to 
pafs  a  few  months  in  furveying  the  c6untries^  and 
acquainting  himfelf  witl^  ^he  cuftonfis  and  ma^nner^ 
of  Europe.  Having,  by  the  affiftance  of  an  Eng^ 
lifil  trader,  who  had  found  means  to  eftablifh  him^ 
fclf  at  his  father's  Court,  acquired  a  perfe£l  khow*^ 
ledge  of  the  Englifh  language,  hp  determined  that 
Ihould  be  the  firft  country  he  vifitcd.  They  em- 
barked, and,  after  an  agreeable  voyage,  the  Prince 
and  his  faithful  Englifliman  arrived  io  fafety  in  the 
Thames.  They  impiediately  waited  on  the  mer- 
chant to  whom  the  Prince's  remittances  were  made, 
and  where  received  with  an  hofpitality,  of  which 
there  are  ftill  fome  traces  left;  but  which  was  once, 
the  brigheft  charafteriftic  of  an  Englifliman.  It 
was  the  day  before  thejr  ann^al  feaft,  oa their  chief 
magiftrate's  entering  into  office.  The  merchant 
prefented  Ali  and  his  Friend  with  tickets;  and  pro- 
vided them  apartments  in  his  own  houfe. 

After  dinner,  the  Prince  and  Lawfon  (for  fo  was 
hU  companion  called)  fet  out  on  a  ramble.     When 

they 
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they  were  tired  of  walking,  they  entered  iirto  a 
houfe  of  public  emertaifiment^to  relreihthemfelvest 
and  were  (hown  into  a  room  where  a  dfceen  re^ 
fpe£bble  looking  people  were  felted,  enjoyiog 
Iberafelves  with  their  pipes.  The  entrance  of  tbq 
fimngers  did  not  interrupt  their  converfation.--^ 
One  of  them  was  haranguing  on  theprefent  deploy 
f^bl^  ftate  of  the  nation;  and  drew  fo  ktraentabW 
api£lure  of  poverty^  weaknefs,  and  impendii^niiii, 
as  brought  tears  into  the  eyes  of  iW  lender  AH^ 
We  &all  fee  none  of  the  nnagmficence  of  Perfia 
(o^Hiorrow,  faid  Ali  to  himfelf ;  thefe  are  a  (cnfible> 
people^  and  as  their  finances  are  in  fo  deplorable  ^ 
fitttation»  are  too  wife  to  add  to  its  diftrefs  by  un- 
iKceflary  and  ufelcfs  cxpence.  The  daily  papcra 
vere  lying  by.«— The  firft  thing  that  (Iruck  the  eye 
43tf  Alif  were  numerous  advertiferoents  of  public 
4iveflion6^>*-thefe,  I  fuppofe,  (thought  the  Prince) 
stre  given  by  the  Monarch;  for  it  is  impolible  the 
people^  labouring  under  fuch  a  Iqad  of  mifery,  can 
aSbrd  to  fupport  thcoi.  Ali  would  not  trouble 
his  friend  with  queftions;  time  and  attention^  faid 
be,  will  clear  all  my  doubts;  They  fet  out^  and 
foon  after  entered  another  public  room,  where  the. 
ears  of  Ali  were  again  affailed  with  the  diftrqfiek 
pf  die  nation. 


Th^ 
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The  morrow  came,  and  Ali  was  conduced  to 
the  Hall  of  Juftice,  where  the  Fcaft  was  to  be 
held.  On  entering  the  room,  he  ftarted  back 
with  aftonifhment !  Can  it  be  poffible,  faid  he  to 
himfelf,  can  this  be  the  feaft  of  merchants,  of 
people  who  are  in  a  ftate  of  ruin  and  bankruptcy? 
He  had  no  time  for  further  refleftion.  A  young 
man  entered  covered  with  mud.  Ali  imagined  he 
bad  fallen  down,  and  wondered  why  he  had  not 
gone  into  fome  houfe  to  clean  himfelf;  but  he 
was  petrified  with  furprife  when  a  fat-paunched 
citizen,  who  was  next  him,  and  whole  mouth  was 
extended  from  ear  to  ear  with  pleafure  at  the  fight^ 
informed  him,  that  that  there  boy  was  prime  mi- 
nifter,  and  had  been  well  pelted  by  the  mob  as 
he  was  coming  to  dinner.  "  Merciful  prophet! 
(cried  Ali)  what  favages  am  I  among;  where  they 
invite  a  man  to  dine  with  them,  and  yet  fufFer  his 
coming  to  be  impeded,  and  his  life  endangered^ 
by  their  own  people!  When  my  father  invites  any 
of  the  neighbouring  Kings,  though  his  declared 
rivals  and  enemies,  to  vifit  him,  he  not  only  per- 
forms the  rights  of  hofpitality  in  his  own  ftate,  but 
orders  a  fufficient  guard  to  defend  them  from  the 
Arabs  in  the  dcfart,  which  lies  between  their  king- 
doms and  his. — But  pray,  Sir,  (faid  Ali,  addref* 
ling  the  citizen)  what  enormous  crime  has  hcconi- 
inittcd,  to  provoke  this  treatment?"    *  He  has  in- 
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fluenced  the  Rcprefentatives  of  the  people  to  pslft. 
a  very  oppreffive  and  partial  tax,*  replied  the  ci-^ 
tizen.  **  Has  he  been  applied  to,  again  demanded 
the  Prince,  to  repeal  this  injurious  burthen/* 
*  There  has  been  no  opportunity,  anfwered  the 
other;  the  Affembly  has  not  yet  met  fince  the 
psiffing  of  the  a£l ;  and  it  is  a  Parliamentary  rule, 
never  to  make  and  repeal  the  fame  a6l  in  the  fame 
leffion.'  "  Heavens !  (exclaimed  Ali)  ftill  more 
favage  to  attack  a  man  without  knowing  whether 
he  has  feen  his  error,  and  is  willing  to  retrad  it) 
ceruinly  the  Minifter  of  England  is  expe&cd  to 
be  poflefled  of  infallibility.  It  was  from  the  clafs 
of  people,  then,  on  whom  this  tax  has  been  op-, 
preffive.  he  has  received  this  infult  ?'*  The  citi- 
zen eyed  the  Prince  with  a  look  of  contempt,  and 
walked  off,  exclaiming  ^  No,  no,  young  man,  it 
was  from  the  mob/ 

"  Yoli  are  at  a  lofs,  I  fee,  my  dear  Prince,  (faid 
Lawfon)  to  underdand  the  meaning  of  a  mob;  I 
will  endeavour  to  explain  it  to  you: — There  are 
in  this  country,  as  in  all  others,  two  parties;  thofe 
in  power,  and  thofe  endeavouring  to  get  their 
places.  In  your  father's  Court,  a  Minifter  is  dif-* 
placed  by  the  fecret  machinations  of  his  enemies, 
without  either  public  clamour  or  difturbance;  and 
>inlefs  a  Minifter  is  the  blackeft  and  moft  defpi ca- 
ble 


i»le,of  tytants^  the  loweft  clafe  are  little  tosrccrne^ 
who  is  in  or  who  is  not;  ^rhile  here,  what  it  calU 
ed  the  mob,  diat  is,  a  cdlic6iion  of  the  vilefl:  and 
moft  in&motts  dafs  of  humai:!  beings,  are  die  pria^ 
etpal  tooU  of  an  oppo&tion.  .You  will  £>oa  firid^ 
that  in  this  nation  ei^ery  man  is  a  poiiticlam^  and 
you  have  nothing  to  do  but  to  tell  tfaefe  iten,  vfho 
ha;v€  not  one  penny  of  property,  and  wbofe  labo«» 
Items  life  is  ever  the  i^mc,  that  their  liberties  and 
pfopcitte5  are  in  danger,  to  fot  tbam  in  a  ftme^ 
and  work  them  up  to  miCchief  and  deftrudion* 
The  approaching  rain  of  the  nation^  the  deplor^ 
able  ftate  of  their  commerce  and  finances,  liie  kliy 
knd  igoocaoce  of  their  mkiifter^  is  for  everfounded 
forth  by  every  lover  of  confufion,  and  every 
iiecdj',  intcxcfted,  or  party  fcribbler.  The  pre* 
fcru  Minifter,  who,  from  what  I  can  colled^  even 
from  the  oppofite  party  themfelvcs^  has,  by  his 
wife  conduft  fince  he  has  been  in  place,  increafed 
the  revenues  of  the  country,  and  filled  the  trea- 
fdrury,  is  now  the  ohjc6l  of  their  clamour.** 
•  Let  him  be  to-raofrow  difplaccd,  and  the  man  of 
the  people  put  in  his  office,  do  you  imagine  all 
Would  be  content  and  peace?'  "  No,  my  dear 
Ali,  the  moment  themfclvcs  have  placed  their 
favourite  in  hisTcatj  that  moment  he  will  become 
the  objeft  of  their  averfion  and  clamour.  Oppo-^ 
fiiion  is  as  neceffary  to  this  people  as  for  ycurs  to 

be 
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be  attached  to  die  religion  and  cuftoms  of  their  an- 
ceftors.  -  A  new  candidate  is  rarfed  for  pppu- 
kirity;  they  flock  to  his  ftandard^  and  every  mea- 
ftireofthe  new  Minifter  is  attacked  in  the  fame 
manner  as  thofe  of  his  predeccflbr^.  Would  you 
acquire  popularity,  would  you  gain  the  applaufe 
and  fhouts  of  the  multitude,  would  you  wilh  your 
name  to  be  n^entioned  with  huzzas,  and  your 
health  drunk  in  every  porter-houfe  of  the  metro- 
polis^ you  will  not  gain  thefe  ends  by  taking  on 
you  the  laborious  offices  of  Hate,  by  wafting  your 
hours  in  concerting  plans  for  the  public  good; 
BO)  my  dear  Prince^  attach  yourfelf  to  the  oppa< 
fition,  abufe  the  Minifter,  rail  even  Majefty  itfelf, 
and  nfque  your  ears  in  the  pillory,  by  feditiotu 
and  inflammatory  difcourfes.  Should  you  have 
abilities  fufficient  to  call  forth  the  indignation  of 
government,  your  bufinefs  is' done;  you  are  coa. 
fidered  as  the  champion  of  liberty,  and  the  dcvo. 
ted  martyr  of  the  public.  They  will  raife  you  to 
the  higheft  offices  of  the  city,  till  government, 
finding  oppofition  but  increafes  your  confequence, 
either  ceafes  to  notice  you,  or  buys  your  filence 
with  penfions,  or  title.  You  then,  my  dear  Prince, 
may  laugh  at  thofe  to  whom  you  owq  your  for- 
txine,  and  give  place  to  fome  new  patriot  to  follow 
your  fteps  and  fuccefs.     I  can  fhow  you  living 
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proof  of  what  I  aflert."  'Gracious  powers  (cried 
the  Prince)  I  no  longer  wonder  at  this  people's 
fuccefs;  if  Heaven,  as  our  holy  Prophet  teaches, 
has  a  particular  care  for  madmen,  this  nation  muft« 
certainly  claim'  his  proteflion  !* 


ANECDOTE  of  ADMIRAL  BLAKE. 

MR.  BLAKE,  when  a  captain,  was  fentwith 
a  fmall  fquadron  to  thd  Weft  Indies,  on  a 
fccret  expedition  againft  the  Spanifh  fettlements. 
It  happened  in  an  engagement,,  that  one  of  his 
ihips  blew  up,  which  damped  the  fpirits  of  his 
people  very  much ;  but  Blake,  who  was  not  eafily 
daunted  by  ill  fucccfs,  called  out  to  his  men, 
**  Well,  my  lads,  you  have  feen  an  Englifii  fhip 
blown  up;  and  now  let's  fee  what  figure  a  fpanifli 
one  will  make  in  the  fame  fituation."  This  well 
timed  harangue  raifed  their  fpirits  immediately^ 
and  in  lefs  than  an  hour  he  fet  his  antagonift  on 
fire,  '*  There,  my  lads,  fays  he,  I  knew  we  (hould 
have  our  revenge  foon." 
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HISTORICAL  ANECDOTE. 

MDc  Tourville,  a  French  Admiral,  in  the 
•     beginning  of  King  Willian^J^reign,  me- 
ditated a  defcenlon  the  Englifh  coaft;  and  as  his 
intention  was  to  land  fomewherc  in  Suffex,  he  fent 
for  a  fifherman,  a  native  of  that  county,  who  had 
been  taken  prilbner  by  one  of  his  fhips,  in  hopes 
of  gaining  fome  ufeful  intelligence  concerning  the 
ftate  of  the  government.    He  afked  the  fiflierman, 
to  whom  his  countrymen  were  mod  attached,  to 
King  JameSj  or  to  the  Prince  of  Orange,  ftiled 
King  William?  The  poor  man,   confounded  by 
chefe  queftions^  made  the  Admiral  this  reply :  *•  I 
have  never  heard  talk  of  the  gentlemen  you  men- 
tion; they  may  be  very  good  Lords  for  any  thing 
I  knoW;  they  never  did  me  any  harm,  and  fo  God 
blefs  them  both. — As  for  the  Government,  how 
ihould  I  know  any  thing  about  it^   fince  I  can 
neither  read  nor  write?  All  I  have  to  do,  is  to 
take  care  of  my  boat  and  my  nets,  and  fell  my 
fifli."     *^  Since  then  you  are   indifferent  to  both 
parties,  (refumed  the  Admiral)  and  are  a  gcjod 
mariner,  you  can  have  no  objeflion  to  fcrve  on 
board  my  (hip."    "  I  fight  againft  my  country!" 
anfwered  the  fifherman  with  great  vivacity;  "  no, 
not  for  the  ranfom  of  a  King." 
G  2 

REMARKABLE 
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REMARKABLE    INSTANCE    OF 

SUPERSTITIOUS  CREDULITY. 

A  Widow  lady,  aged  about  Sixty-two>  who 
lodged  in  a  two-pair-of-ftairs  floor,  in  the 
Rue  de  la  Ferronerie,  with  only  a  maid  fervant, 
was  accuflomed  to  fpend  feveral  hours  tvtry  day 
in  her  devotions,  before  the  altar  dedicated  to  St. 
Paul,  ill  a  neighbouring  church.  Some  villains^ 
obferving  her  extreme  bigotry,  refolved  (as  fhe 
was  known  to  be  very  rich)  to  (hare  her  wealth: 
Therefore  one  of  them  took  the  opportunity  to 
conceal  himfelf  behind  the  carved  work  of  the  al- 
tar; and  when  no  perfon  but  the  old  lady  was  in 
church,  in  the  dufk  of  the  evening,  he  contrived  to 
throw  a  letter  jull  before  her.  She  took  it  up^ 
and  not  perceiving  any  one  near  her,  fuppofed  it 
came  by  a  miracle;  which  fhe  was  the  more  con- 
firmed in,  when  fhe  faw  it  was  figned  Paul  the 
Apoftle;  and  purported,  "  The  fatisfa6lion  he  re- 
ceived by  her  addrefling  her  prayers  to  him,  at  a 
time  when  fo  many  new  canonized  faints  engroffed 
the  devotion  of  the  world,  and  robbed  the  primi- 
tive faints  of  great  part  of  their  wonted  adoration: 
and,  to  fhew  bis  regard  for  his  devotee,  faid,  he 
would  come  from  Heaven,  with  the  angel  Gabri- 
el, to  fup  with  her,  at  eight  in  the  evening."  It 
is  fcarce  credible  to  think  any  one  fhoutd  be  de- 
ceived 


ccived  by  fo  ^o\>:  a  fraud;  but  to  what  length  of 
crcdttlity  will  hot  fuperftition  carry  the  weak- 
mind?-  The  infataated  lady  believed  it  all ;  and 
rofc  from  her  kne-s  in  a  tranfport,  to  prepare  tiie 
^entertainment  for  the  Heavenly  Guefts  fhe  cx- 
{>e£led. 

When  the  fupper  was  befpoke,  and  the  fide- 
board  fet  out  to  the  beft  advantage,  fhe  thought 
that  her  own  plate  (which  was  worth  near  400!. 
ilerling)  did  not  make  fo  elegant  a  (hew  as.  (he 
defired;  therefore  fent  to  her  brother,  (who  was  a 
Counfellor  of  the  Parliament  of  Paris)  to  "borrow 
all  hi$  plate;  but  charged  the  maid  not  to  tell  the 
occafion^  but  only,  that  fhe  had  company  to  fup«. 
jper,  and  fhould  be  obliged  to  him  if  be  would 
Send  her  his  plate  for  that  evening.  The  Coun- 
sellor was  furprized  at  the  meifage ;  and,  as  he 
knew  the  frugality  of  his  Sifters  way  of  life,  fuf- 
*pe£led  that  flic  was  enamoured  with  fome  fortune 
hunter,  who  might  marry  her  fop  her  fortune,  and 
thereby  deprive  his  family  of  what  he  expcEled  at 
;his  Sifter's  death;  therefore  he  abfolutely  refufed 
to  fend  the  plate,  unlefs  the  maid  would  tell  him 
'what  guefts  ftie  expefted.  The  girl,  alarmed  for 
her  miftrefs's  honour,  replied,  "  that  her  pious 
lady  had  no  thoughts  of  a  hufl)and,  but  that  St* 
Paul  had  fent  her  a  letter  from  Heaven,  that  he 
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and  the  Angel  Gabriel  would  come  to  fupper  with 
her;  and  that  her  Tnittrefs  wanted  to  make   the 
entertainment  as  elegant  as  pofliblc."    The  Coun- 
fellor,  who  knew  the   turn  of  his  Sifter's  mind^ 
immediately  fufpefled  fome  villains  had  impofed 
on  her :  and  Tent  the  maid  direclly  with  the  plate^ 
"while  he  went  to  the  Commiffary  of  the  Quarter^ 
and  gave  him  this  information.     The  magjiftrate 
went  with  himto  anhoufe.adjo'ning,  from  whence 
they  faw,  juft  before  eight  oVlork,  a  tall  man, 
drcfled  in  long  veftments,  with  a  white  beard,  and 
a  young  man,  in  whuc,  with  large  wings  at  his 
fhoulders,  alight  from  a  hackney   coach,  and  go 
up  to  the  widow's  apartment.     The  Commiffary 
immediately  ordered  twelve  of  the  Foot  Guet  (the 
Guards  of  Paris)  to  poft  themfelves  on  the  ftairs, 
while  he  himfelf  knocked  at  the  door,  and  defired 
admittance.     The  old  lady  replied,  that  (he  had 
company,  and   could  fpeak  to  nobody. — But  the 
Commiffary  anfwered,  that  he  muft  come  in,  for 
that  he  was  St.  Peter,  and  had  come  to  a(k    St. 
Paul  and  the  Angel,  how  they  came  out  of  Hea- 
ven without  his  knowledge.     The  Divine  vifitors 
were,  aftonifhcd  at  this,  not  expefling  any  more 
faints  to  join   them;  but  the  lady,  overjoyed  at 
having  fo  great  an  Apoftle   with  her,  ran  eagerly 
to  the  door;  when  the  Commiffary,  her  Brother, 
and  the  Guet,  rufhing  in,  prefented  their  mufkets, 
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and  feized  her  guefts,  whom  they  immediately 
carried  to  the  Chatelet, 

Oh  fearching  the  criminals,  two  cords,  a  razor, 
and  piftol,  were  found  in  St.  Paul's  pocket,  and  a 
gag  in  that  of  the  feigned  Angel.  Three  days 
after  their  trial  came  on,  when,  in  their  defence, 
they  pleaded,  that  one  was  a  foldier  of  the  French 
Foot  Guards,  and  the  other  a  barber's  apprentice, 
and  that  they  had  no  other  evil  defign  but  to  pro- 
cure a  good  fupper  for  themfelves,  at  the  expence 
of  the  widow's  folly;  that  it  being  Carnival  time, 
they  had  borrowed  the  above  drefTes ;  that  the  fol- 
dier had  found  the  cords,  and  put  them  in  his 
pocket;  the  razor  was  to  (have  himfelf  with,  and 
the  piftol  was  to  defend  himfelf  from  any  infults 
fo  ftrange  a  habit  might  expofe  him  to  in  going 
home.  The  barber's  apprentice  faid,  his  deGgn 
alfo  was  only  diverfion ;  and  that  as  his  matter  was 
a  tooth  drawer,  the  gag  was  what  they  fometimes 
ufed  in  their  budnefs.  Thefe  excufes,  frivolous 
as  they  were,  were  of  fome  avail  to  them,  and  as 
they  had  not  ipanifefted  an  evil  defign  by  an  overt 
aft,  they  were  acquitted.  But  the  Counfellor, 
who  had  forefeen  what  would  happen,  through 
the  infufficiency  of  evidence,  had  provided  another 
ftroke  for  them.  No  fooner  were  they  difcharged 
from  the  civil  power,  but  the  apparitor  of  the 
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Arcbbiihop  of  Paris  feized  them,  and  conveyed 
them  to  the  Ecclefiaftical  Prifon,  and  in  three, 
days  more  they  were  tried,  and  convi£led  of  *'  a 
fi:andalous  profanation,  by  afluming  to  thcmlelvcs 
die  names,  charaflers,  and  appearances  of  an  holy 
Apoftle,  and  a  bleiTed  Angel,  with  an  intent  to 
deceive  a  piou»  and  well-meaning  woman,  and 
to  the  (candal  of  religion."  Therefore  they  were 
condemned  to  be  publickly  whipt,  burnt  on  tho 
fcoulder  by  an  hot  iron,  with  the  letters  G.  A.  L» 
and  fent  to  the  gallies  for  fourteen  years. 

The  fentence  was  executed  on  them  the  next 
day»  on  a  fcaSbld  in  the  Place  de  Greve^  amidft 
an  innumerable  crowd  of  fpeSators;  many  of 
whom  condemned  the  fuperftition  of  the  lady,^ 
when  perhaps  they  would  have  had  the  fame  on  a 
like  occafion;  fince  it  may  be  fuppofed,  that  if 
many  of  their  ftories  of  apparitions  of  faints  and 
angels  had  been  judicially  examined,,  they  would 
have  been  found  to  be  like  to  the  above, — a  grofs 
fraud ;  or  elfe,  the  dreams  of  an  over-heated  en- 
ibuliaftic  brain* 


I 


A  DANISH  ANECDOTE. 

N  the  great  church  as  Rofkild  is  fhewn  a  large 
whetftone,-  which  was,  they  tell  us,  fent  to  the 

celebrated 
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•celebrated  Queen  Margaret,  by  Albert,  King  of 
Sweden,  in  derifion,  intimating  thereby  thit  wo- 
men fhould  (harpen  their  needles,  inftead  of  aim^ 
ing  at  war.  The  wit,  which  is  very  poor^  was 
better  anfwered  by  her.  Her  reply  was,  that  (he 
would  apply  it  to  the  edges  of  her  foldiers  fwordsf 
and  Ihe  was  as  good  as  her  word ;  flie  fought  him 
in  a  pitched  battle,  gave  him  an  entire  overthrow^ 
and  made  him  prifoner.  In  that  fituation  flie  left 
him  feven  years,  and  did  not  then  releafe  him 
but  upon  very  hard  conditions. 


ANECDOTE  of  a  MARINER, 

IN    THE   LAST  WAR. 

ON  the  furrender  of  Lord  Cornwallis,  the 
Loyalift,  of  22  guns,  then  in  the  Chefapeak, 
bec^nni?  a  party  in  that  difaftrous  event.  Her  crew 
vrere  immediately  conveyed  to  the  Count  dc 
Grafle's  fleet. — Of  that  fleet,  the  Ardent,  captured 
off  Plymouth,  made  one,  but  was  then  in  a  very 
leaky  condition.  The  Count  being  informed  that 
the  Carpenter  of  the  Loyalift  was  a  man  of  talents, 
and  perfeftly  acquainted  with  the  nature  of  the 
chain  pump,  of  which  the  French  are  ignorant, 
ordered  him  on  board  the  Ville  de  Paris,  and  ad- 
H  dreflbd 
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(Ire  fled  him  thus:  "Sir,  you  are  to  goon  board 
the  Ardent  dircftly;  ufe  your  utmoft  fkill,  and 
faye  her  from  finking;  for  which  fcrvicc  you  fliall 
have  a  premium,  and  the  encouragement  due  to 
the  carpenter  of  an  equal  rate  in  the  Britifh 
navy: — To  this  I  pledge  my  honour;  on  refufal, 
you  will,  during  your  captivity,  be  fed  on  bread 
and  water  only.*'  The  Tar,  furprized  at  being  thus 
addrefled  in  his  own  language,  boldly  anfwered, 
**  Noble  Count,  I  am  your  prifoner — it  is  in  your 
power  to  compel  me — but  let  it  never  be  faid, 
that  a  Briiifh  Sailor  forgot  his  duty  to  his  King 
and  his  country,  and  entered  voluntarily  into  the 
fervice  of  the  enemy.  Your  promifes  are  no  in- 
ducement to  me,  and  your  threats  fhall  not  force 
mc  to  injure  my  country."  We  are  forry  to  add^ 
that  he  was  treated  with  extreme  fcverity  by  the 
French,  in  confcqucnce  of  this  Lehaviour.  On 
his  exchange.  Admiral  Rodney  appointed  him  car- 
penter of  the  Sybil,  which  appointment  the  Board 
of  Admiralty  were  plcafed  to  confirm.  The 
above  is  an  undoubted  fad. 


SHOOTING, 
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SHOOTING, 

A     POEM. 

^  I  ^HE  night  recedes,  and  mild  Aurora  now 

-*^    Waves  her  grey  banner  on  the  eaftern  brow  : 
Light  float  the  mifty  vapours  o'er  the  fl^y. 
And  dim  the  blaze  of  Phoebus'  gayifli  eye; 
The  flitting  breeze  juftftirs  the  ruftling  brake, 
And  curls  the  cryftal  Turface  of  the  lake; 
Th'  expeftant  fportfmen,  urg'd  by  anxious  hafte. 
Snatch  the  refreflimeiu  of  a  fliort  repaft. 
Their  weapons  feize,  their  pointers  call  around, 
And  fally  forth  impatient  to  the  ground. 

Here,  where  the  yellow  wheat  away  is  drawn, 
And  the  thick  ftubble  clothes  the  ruffnlawn. 
Begin  the  fport. — Eager,  and  unconfin'd. 
As  when  ftcrn  iEolus  unchains  the  wind, 
The  attive  pointer,  from  his  thong  unbound, 
Impatient  dailies  o'er  the  dewy  ground, 
With  glowing  eye,  and  undulating  tail. 
Ranges  the  field,  and  fnuffs  the  tainted  gale; 
Yet,  'midft  his  ardor,  flill  his  maflcr  fears. 
And  the  reftraining  whiftle  careful  hears. 

See  how  exaft  they  try  the  flubble  o'er. 
Quarter  the  field,  and  every  turn  explore; 
Now  fudden  wheel,  and  now  attentive  feize, 
The  known  advantage  of  th'  oppofing  breeze.-— 
H  2  At 
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At  once  they  ftop! — ^^yon  careful  dog  defcries 
Where  clofc  and  near  the  lurking  covey  lies; 
His  caution  mark,  left  e'en  a  breath  betray 
Th'  impending  danger  to  his  timid  prey; 
In  various  attitudes  around  him  ftand, 
Silent  and  motionlcfs,  th*  attending  band. 

Now  by  tbc  glowing  cheek,  and  heaving  breaft| 
Is  Expeftation*s  fanguine  wifli  cxprefs'd.— • 
Ah,  curb  your  headlong  ardor !  nor  refufe 
Patient  to  hear  the  precepts  of  the  Mufe. 
Sooner  (hall  noify  heat,  in  rafh  difpute, 
The  reafoning  calm  of  placid  fenfc  confute; 
Sooner  the  headlong  rout's  mifguidcd  rage. 
With  the  firm  Phalanx  equal  combat  wage, 
Than  the  warm  youth,  whom  anxious  hopes  in^ 

flame, 
Purfue  the  fleeting  mark  with  ftcady  aim. 
By  temperate  thought  your  glowing  paflions  cool,* 
And  bow  the  fwelling  heart  to  Reafon's  rule; 
Elfe  when  the  whirring  pinion,  as  it  flies. 
Alarms  your  ftartlcd  ear,  and  dazzled  eyes, 
Unguidcd  by  the  cautious  arm  of  care^ 
Your  random  bolts  fliaJl  wafte  their  force  in  air. 

They  rife!  they  rife!   Ah  yet  your  fire  reflrain. 

Till  the  maz'd  birds  fccurer  difl:ance  gain; 

For,  thrown  too  clofe,  (he  fliots  your  hopes  elude, 

Wide  of  your  aim,  and  innocent  of  blood; 

But 
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But  mark  with  careful  eye  their  Icfiening  flighty 

Your  ready  gun>  obedient  to  your  fight, 

A: id  at  the  length  where  frequent  trials  (hew. 

Your  fatal  weapon  gives  the  fureft  blow; 

Draw  quick! — yet  fteady  care  with  quicknefs  join^ 

Left  the  fliock'd  barrel  deviate  from  the  line; 

So  fhall  fuccefs  your  ardent  wifhes  pay. 

And  fure  deftruftion  wadi  the  flying  prey. 

As  glory  more  than  gain  allures  the  brave 
To  dare  th^  combat  loud,  and  louder  wave ; 
So  the  ambition  of  the  Sportfman  lies 
More  in  the  certain  fhot  than  bleeding  prize. 
While  poachers,  mindful  of  the  feftal  hour. 
Among  the  covey  random  Daughter  pour; 
And)  as  their  numbers  prefs  the  crimfon^d  ground^ 
Regardlefs  reck  not  of  the  fee  ret  wound, 
Which  borne  away,  the  wretched  vi6iims  lie, 
'Mid  filent  (hades,  to  languifli  and  to  die. 
O  let  your  breaft  fuch  felfifli  views  difclaim, 
And  fcorn  the  triumph  of  a  cafual  aim : 
Not  urg'd  by  rapine,  but  of  honour  proud. 
One  objefl  finglc  from  the  fcatt'ring  crowd: 
So,  when  you  fee  the  deflin'd  quarry  down. 
Shall  juft  applaufe  your  fkilful  labour  crown. 
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ANECDOTE. 
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ANECDOTE. 

DR.  SCHMIDT,  of  the  Cathedral  of  Berlin, 
wrote  a  letter  to  the  King  of  Pruflia,  couched 
in  the  following  terms: — 'Sire,  I  acquaint  your 
Majcfty,  Firfl — That  there  arc  wanting  booksi  of 
Pfalms  for  the  Royal  family.  I  acquaint  your 
Majelly,  Second — That  there  wants  wood  to  warm 
the  Royal  Seats.  I  acqaaint  your  Majefty,  Third 
—That  the  baluftrade  next  the  river,  behind  the 
church,  is  become  ruinous. 

SCHMIDT,  Sacrijl  of  the  CathcdraV 

The  King,  who  was  much  amufed  by  the  above, 
wrote  the  following  anfwer: — **I  acquaint  Mr. 
Sacrift  Schmidt,  Firfl. — That  thofe  who  want  to 
fing,  may  buy  books.  Second. — I  acquaint  Mr. 
Saciid  Schmidt,  that  thofe  who  want  to  be  kept 
warm,  mud  buy  wood.  I'hird. — I  acquaint  Mn 
Sacrift  Schmidt,  that  I  fliali  not  truft  any  longer 
to  the  baluftrade  next  the  river;  and  I  acquaint 
Mr.  Sacrift  Schmidt,  Fourth. — That  I  will  not 
have  any  more  corrcfpondence  with  him." 


T 


AUTHENTIC   ANECDOTE 

OF     THE     I.ATE 

SIR  walti:r  blackett. 

HE    unbounded    gcncrofity   of   this   worthy 
man   was    remarkable   on    all  occafions,  of 

which 


{    So    ) 

which  the  following  is  but  a  flight  inftance : — He 
was  remarkably  fond  of  fhooting,  and  in  a  excur- 
fion  of  that  kind,  being  alone,  on  a  moor  adjoin- 
ing to  Weerdale,  he  happened  to  arrive  at  the 
cottage  of  a  poor  fhepherd,  who,  though  unknown 
to  him,  was  his  tenant.  To  a  vifitor  of  Sir  Wal- 
ter's appearance,  the  poor  cottager  brought  out 
the  beft  his  frugal  board  allbrdcd :  During  hjs 
ftay,  Sir  Walter  took  occafion  to  enquire  to  whom 
the  houfe  belong'd;  To  one  of  the  beft  men  in 
the  world,  (replies  the  cottager)  to  Sir  Walter 
.  Blackett,  Sir;  no  doubt  you  have  beared  of  him; 
but  thefe  knavifli  ftewards,  for  thefe  three  J^ears 
paft  have  advanced  my  rent  to  almoft  double  the 
value  of  the  little  tenement  I  occupy; — I  wifti  I 
could  have  the  honour  to  fee  my  worthy  landlord  ; 
(for  I  am  told  any  perfoh  may  fpeak  to  him)  I 
would  acquaint  him  with  ray  ill  ufage."  Sir  Wai- 
ted fmiled,  but  did  not  difcover  himfelf.  On  de- 
parting he  prefented  the-  cottager's  wife  with  a 
fum  of  Money,  and  foon  after  ordered  his  houfe 
to  be  rebuilt,  and  a  confiderable  abatement  to  be 
m^de  in  the  rent. 


The 
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The  folly  of  bringing  up-  ChiUrrn       "• 
TO  A  LEARNED  PROFESSION, 

WITHOUT    THE    PROBABILITY 

Of  providing  them  with  a  Competency. 

THAT  admiratioa  is  the  cfFc£l  of  ignorance^ 
is  a  truth  univerfally  confcffed;  and  nothing 
fo  forcibly  excites  the  wonder  of  the  illiterate 
Plebeian,  ^  the  charafter  of  profound  erudition. 

Dazzled  by  the  fplendor  of  literary  honours, 
many  an  honeft  parent  has  prevented  his.fon  from 
acquiring  a  fortune  behind  the  counter,  to  fee 
him  ftarve  in  a  pulpit. 

Thefe  reflexions  were  occaGoncd  by  meeting 
an  old  friend  at  a  coffee-houfe,  one  evening  lafl 
week.  His  looks  were  meagre,  his  drefs  (habby^ 
and  he  fufBciently  apologized  for  the  ruftinefs  of 
his  coat,  by  the  following  narrative  : 

'*  My  father,"  faid  he,  after  fomc  preliminary 
converfation,  "  was  a  fhoemaker  of  tolerable  bu- 
"  (inefs  in  London ;  a  very  honeft  man,  and  very 
"  much  given  to  reading  godly  books,  whenever 
**  he  could. fteal  a  moment  from  the  lapftonc  and 
•♦  the  laft.  As  I  was  the  only  child,  he  took  great 
"  delight  in  me,  and  ufed  frequently  to  fay,  that 
*^  be  hoped  in  iivtit  to  fee  vt\t  Archbifliop  of  Can- 

"  terbury, 
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« 

•*  terbury,  and  no  fuch  great  raatters  neither;  for 
*'  as  to  my  parentage^  I  vas  as  good  as  many  a 
"  one  that  had  worn  a  mure;  and  he  would  make 
*'  me  as  good  ^Jcholari  too,  or  it  fliould  go  hard 
*•  with  him." 

"  My  deftination  to  the  church  was  thus  unal- 
"terably  fixed  before  I  was  five  years  old;  and 
"  in  confequencc  of  it,  I  was  put  to  a  grammar- 
*'  fchool  in  the  city,  whence,  after  a  thoufand  pe- 
"  rils  of  the  cane,  and  perils  of  the  rod,  I  went  to 
•*  the  Univerfity  on  an  exhibition  of  fifteen  pounds 
*'  a  year,  which  my  father  obtained  from  one  of 
**  the  city  companies,  with  no  fmall  difficulty.  So 
"  fcanty  an  allowance  would  by  no  means  defray 
"  the  enormous  expence  of  univerfity  education; 
"  and  my  father,  whofe  pride  would  not  let  me 
*'  appear  meaner  than  my  companions,  very  rea- 
"  dily  agreed  to  pay  me  forty  pounds  out  of  the 
•'  yearly  profits  of  his  trade,  and  to  debar  himfclf 
"  many  innocent  gratifications,  in  order  to  ac- 
*•  complifh  in  me  the  grand  objeft  of  all  his  am- 
•'  bition." 

"  In  confequence  of  my  father's  dcfire,  that  I 
•*  ftiould  compleat  the  full  term  of  academical  edu- 
•*  cation,  I  did  not  go  into  orders  'till  I  w<is  of 
«*  feven  years  (landing,  and  had  taken  the  degree 
"  of  Mailer  of  Arts.     I  was  therefore  incapable 

I  *'  of 
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'*  of  receiving  any  pecuniary  emoluments  from  my 
"  (ludies,  till  I  was  fix  and  twenty.  Then^  how- 
*'  ever,  I  was  refolved  ta  make  a  bold  pufh,  and 
•*  to  free  my  father  from  the  burthen  of  fupport- 
"  ing  me  with  half  the  profits  of  his  labours.  The 
*'  old  man  wag  eager  that  I  (hould  attempt  to  get 
**  fome  kind  of  preferment ;  not,  as  he  would 
"  generoufly  lay,  that  be  wanted  to  withdraw  his 
"  afliftance,  but  that  he  thought  it  was  high  time 
•*  to  begin  to  look  up  at  the  Bifhoprick." 

"  I  haftened  to  London  as  the  moft  ample  field 
••  for  the  difplay  of  my  abilities,  and  the  acquifU 
"  tion  of  money  and  fame»  Soon  after  my  arrival 
"  I  heard  of  a  vacant  Lefturefhip;  and  though  I 
"  was  an  entire  ftranger  to  every  one  of  the  pa- 
"  rifliioncrs,  I  refolved  to  truft  my  caufe  to  ho- 
"  ncft  endeavors,  and  a  fcdulous  canvafs.  I  fhall 
*'  not  trouble  you  with  an  enumeration  of  the  fc- 
**  vcral  indignities  I  fuffercd,  (for  I  had  not  loft 
"  my  univerfity  pride)  from  being  under  the  ne- 
''  ceffity  to  addrefs,  with  the  moft  abjcft  fuppli- 
"  cations,  chandlers,  barbers,  and  green-grocers. 
"  Siifl'ice  it  to  acquaint  you,  that  myfelf,  and  ano* 
*•  thcr  young  clergyman  of  regular  education,  ap- 
'*  peaicd,  on  the  day  of  election,  to  have  but  fe- 
^'  vcntccn  votes  between  us;  and  that  a  mcthodif- 
"  tical  enthufiaft,  who  had  once  been  a  carpenter, 

'^  bore 
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"  bore  away  the  prize  with  a  majority  of  a  hun- 
**  drcd  and  twenty/* 

*'  Though  difappointed,  I  was  not  dejefted ; 
*'  and  I  applied  to  a  certain  ReSorforhis  Curacy, 
*'  the  duty  of  which  confided  in  prayers  twice  a' 
"  day,  a  fermon  on  Sundays^  and  innumerable 
**  burials,  chriftenings,  and  weddings.  I  thought 
•'  myfelf  happy,  however,  in  being  offered  forty 
•*  guineas  a  year,  without  furplus,  or  furplice 
^'  fees;  but  how  was  I  chagrined,  on  being  told  by 
♦'  the  Reflor,  on  the  very  firft  Sunday  I  went  to 
•'  officiate,  that  I  need  not  trouble  myfelf  as  a- 
**  nother  gentleman  had  undertaken  the  whole  duty 
♦*  at  forty  pounds. 

"  I  waited  now  a  confiderable  time  in  expefta- 
**  tion  that  fomething  would  fall;  but  heard  of 
♦*  nothing  in  which  there  was  the  leaft  probability 
♦*  of  fuccefs,  unfupported,  as  I  was  by  friends, 
•*  and  unknown  to  fame.  At  laft,  I  was  informed 
*'  by  an  acquaintance  that  a  certain  Clergyman 
•'  in  the  city  was  about  to  refign  his  LeClurefhip, 
«*  and  that  he  would  probably  refign  in  my  favour, 
"  if  I  were  eai;"ly  enough  in  my  application.  I 
•'  made  all  the  hafte  I  poffibly  could  to  reach  this 
*^  gentleman  before  his  refignation  ;  and  found 
•«  very  little  difficulty  in  perfuading  him  to  in- 
l  z  "  tercede 
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"  tcrccde  in  my  favour.  In  fhort,  his  endeavours, 
**  joined  to  my  own,  fecured  the  Lefturefhip,  and 
"  I  was  unanimoufly  chofen.  The  eledors,  how- 
*'  ever,  exprcffcd  a  delire,  that  I  would  quit  my 
*'  place  of  rcfidence  which  was  at  a  diftahce  and 
*'  live  in  the  parifli.  To  this  requeft  I  confented, 
^'  and  immediately  fixed  myfclf  in  a  decent  family, 
*'  where  I  k)dged  and  boarded  for  fifty  pounds  a 
•'year;  and  as  I  was  not  fj  ambitious  as  my 
*'  father,  I  congratulated  myfelf  on  the  happy 
**  evcBt,  and  fat  down  contented  and  fatisfied.  But 
**  alas!  how  was  I  confounded,  when  my  collectors 
*'  brought  the  annual  contribution,  to  find  it 
"  amount  to  no  more  than  an  ex  aft  fum  of  twenty 
"  one  pounds  two  fliillings  and  three-pence  three- 
'*  farthings!  I  was  under  an  immediate  necefiTity 
*'  of  difcharging  my  lodging,  refigning  my  prefer- 
*'  ment,  and  quietly  decamping  with  the  lofs  of  no 
**  inconfidcrable  fum. 

'•  Thus,  Sir/*  faid  he,  '•  have  I  now  for  thefe 
"  twenty  years  been  toffed  about  in  the  world, 
•'without  any  fixed  rcfidence,  and  without  any 
"  certain  profpeQ:  of  my  bread.  I  mufl  not  how- 
**  ever  complain,  as  I  am  well  afTurcd  there  are 
''  many  in  the  metropolis  in  fituations  very  fimilar 
"  o  mine.  Yet  fometimes,  I  own,  I  cannot  help 
"  being  foolifh  enough  to  ima-ine,  that  I  might, 

•'  perhaps 
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^  perhaps,  have  been  happier,  and  I  am  fure  I 
•*  could  have  been  richer,  had  I  been  brought  up 
«*  to  my  paternal  awl  and  laft.  My  poor  father 
*'  died  about  two  years  ago,  and  I  have  reafon  to 
••  think,  his  difappointment  and  forrow  for  my  ill 
**  fuccefs  haftened  his  diffolution." 

"  I  now  fupport  myfelf  tolerably  well  in  the  ca- 
"  pacity  of,  what  the  world  ludicroufly  calls,  a 
*•  Hackney .  Parjon.  And  though  I  do  not  get 
**  quite  fo  much  as  a  journeyman  (hoemaker,  I 
•*  make  fliift  to  keep  foul  and  body  together;  and 
<^  I  thank  God  for  that.  If,  Sir,  you  could  rc- 
"  commend  me,  here  is  my  addrefs,  up  four  pair 
«  of  ftairs."— 

He  was  proceeding,  but  he  had  too  powerfully 
excited  my  fympathy;  and  after  confoling  him  to 
the  bed  of  my  power,  I  took  my  leave  of  him,  not 
without  fevere  rcfleftions  on  ihofe  parents,  who, 
to  indulge  a  childifh  vanity,  bring  up  their  oflp- 
Ipring  to  mifcry  and  want. 


AN 
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AN   ANECDOTE 

or    THE     LATE 

EARL    01     ROSS, 

Of  the  Kingdom  of  Ireland. 

THE  late  Earl  of  Rofs  was,  in  charafter  and  ^ 
difpofition,  like  the  humorous  Earl  of  Ro- 
chcftcr.  He  had  an  infinite  fund  of  wit,  great 
fpiritS)  and  a  liberal  heart ;  was  fond  of  all  the 
vices  which  the  beaumonde  call  pleafures,  and  by 
thofe  means  firft  impaired  his  fortune  as  much  as 
he  poflibly  could  do,  and,  finally,  his  healthy  be- 
yond repair.  A  nobleman  could  not,  in  fo  cenfo- 
rious  a  place  as  Dublin,  lead  a  life  of  rackets^ 
brawls,  and  midnight  confufion,  without  being  a 
general  topic  of  reproach  and  having  fifty  thoufand 
fciults  invented  to  complcat  the  number  of  thofe 
he  had  :  Nay,  fome  afferted  that  he  dealt  with  the 
Devil ;  cftabliflied  a  Hell-fire  club  at  the  Eagle 
tavern  on  Cork  hill,  and  that  one  W — ,  a  mighty 
iimocent  facetious  painter,  who  was,  indeed,  only 
the  agent  of  his  gallantry,  was  a  party  concerned : 
But  what  wo'n't  malicious  folks  fay?  Bfc  it  as  it 
will,  his  Lordfhip's  charafter  was  torn  to  pieces 
every  where,  except  at  the  Groom  Porters,  where 
he  was  a  man  of  honour;  and  at  the  taverns,  where 
none  furpaffed  him  for  generofity. 

Having  led    this   life  -till   it   brought   him    to 
Death's  cjoor,  his  neighbour,  the  Rev.  Dean  Mad- 
den 
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deh,  a  man  of  exemplary  piet)^  and  virtue,  having 
heard  his  Lordfiiip  was  given  over,  thought  it  his 
duty  to  write  to  him  a  very  pathetic  letter,  to  re- 
mind him  of  his  paft  life;  the  particulars  of  which 
be  mentioned,  fuch  as  whoring,  gaming,  drinking^ 
rioting,  blafpheming  his  Maker,  and,  in  fhort,  all 
manner  of  wickednefs;  exhorting  him,  in  the  ten- 
dered manner,  to  employ  the  few  moments  that 
remained  to  him  in  penitently  confefling  his  mani- 
fold tranfgreflions,  and  foliciting  his  pardon  from 
an  offended  Deity,  before  whom  be  was  Ihortly  to 
appear. 

It  is  neceffary  to  acquaint  the  reader,  that  the 
late  Earl  of  K  e  was  one  of  the  moft  pious 
noblemen  of  the  age,  and,  in  every  refpeft,  a  con- 
iraft,  in  charafter,  to  Lord  Rofs.  When  the  lat- 
ter, who  retained  his  fenfes  to  the  laft  moment, 
and  died  rather  for  want  of  breath  than  want  of 
fpirits,  read  over  the  Dean's  letter  (which  came 
to  him  under  cover)  he  ordered  it  to  be  put  in  a- 
nother  paper,  fealed  up,  and  direfted  to  the  Earl 
of  K — r— e. — He  likewife  prevailed  on  the  Dean's 
fervant  to  carry  it,  and  to  fay  it  came  from  his 
matter,  which  he  was  encouraged  to  do  by  a  cou- 
ple of  guineas,  and  his  knowing  nothing  of  its  con- 
tents.    Lord  K e  was  an  effeminate,  puny, 

little  man,  extremely  formal  and  delicate,  info- 
much 
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much,  that  when  he  was  married  to  Lady  M— <y 
O — n,  one  of  the  mod  fliining  beauties  then  in 
the  world,  he  would  not  take  his  wedding  gloves 
off  when  he  went  to  bed.  From  this  fmglc  in- 
ftance  may  be  judged,  with  what  furprize  and  in- 
dignation he  read  over  the  Dean's  letter,  contain- 
ing fo  many  accufations  for  crimes  he  knew  himfelf 
entirely  innocent  of. — He  firft  ran  to  his  lady,  and 
informed  her  that  Dean  Madden  was  aQually 
mad ;  to  prove  which,  he  delivered  her  the  epiftle 
he  had  juft  received. — Her  Ladyfhip  was  as  much 
confoimded  and  amazed  at  it,  as  he  could  poflibly 
be,  but,  withal,  obferved  that  the  letter  was  not 
written  in  the  ftile  of  a  madman,  and  advifed  him 
to  go  to  the  Archbifliop  of  Dublin  about  it.  Ac- 
cordingly, his  Lordfhip  ordered  his  coach,  and 
went  to  the  cpifcopal  palace,  where  he  found  his 
Grace  at  home,  and  imnicdiotely  acceded  him  in 
this  manner;  •^  Pray,  my  Lord,  did  you  ever  hear 
that  I  was  a  blafpi^.cmer,  a  whoremonger,  a  rioter, 
and  every  thing  that  is  bafe  and  infamous?"— 
**  You,  my  Lord!''  faid  the  Bifliop,  "every  one 
knows  you  are  the  pattern  of  humility,  godlinefs, 
and  virtue."  ''  Well,  my  Lord,  what  fatisfaftion 
can  I  have  of  a  learned  and  Reverend  Divine, 
who,  \mdcr  his  own  hand,  lays  all  this  to  my 
charge?"  "Surely,"  anfwered  his  Grace, '*  no 
man  in  his  right  fepfes,  that  knew  your  Lordfhip, 

would 
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VTOuld  prefume  to  do  it;  and,  if  any  clergyman 
has  been  gnilty  of  fuch  an  offence,  your  Lordfhip, 
will  have  fatisfa^ion  from  the  Spiritual  Court." 
Upon  this.  Lord  K  e  delivered  to  his  Grace 
the  letter,  which  he  told  him  was  that  morning 
delivered  by  the  Dean's  fervant;  and  which  both 
the  Archbifhop  and  the  Earl  knew  to  be  Dean 
Madden's  hand-writing. 

The  Archbifhop  immediately  fent  for  the  Dean^ 
who,  happening  to  be  at  home,  inflantly  obeyed 
the  fummons.     Before  he  entered  the  room,  his 

Grace  advifed  Lord  K e  to  walk  into  another 

apartment^  while  he  difcourfed  the  gentleman  about 
it,  which  his  Lordfhip  accordingly  did.  When 
the  Dean  entered,  his  Grace,  looking  very  ftemly, 
demanded  if  he  had  wrote  that  letter:  The  Dean 
anfwered,  "I  did, my  Lord." — ''Mr.  Dean,'*  re- 
turned the  prelate,  '*  I  always  thought  y  )U  a  man 
of  fenfe  and  prudence;  but  this  unguarded  aftion 
mull  leffen  you  in  tha  efteem  of  all  good  men: — 
To  throw  out  fo  many  caufelefs  inveftives  agair.ft 
the  moft  unblemifhed  nobleman  in  Europe,  and 
accufe  him  of  crimes  to  which  he  and  his  family 
have  ever  been  ftrangers,  mull  certainly  be  the 
effeft  of  a  diftempered  brain:  Befides,  Sir,  you 
have,  by  this  means,  laid  yourfelf  open  to  a  pro- 
fecution,  which  will  either  oblige  you  pubhcly  to 
K  retraft 
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rctraft  what  yoil  have  faid,  or  to  fufFer  the  confe- 
quence."  "  My  Lord/  anfwered  the  Dean,  •*  I 
never  think,  aft,  or  write  any  thing  for  which  I 
am  afraid  to  be^called  to  an  acc6unt  before  any 
tribunal  upon  earth;  and,  if  I  am  to  beprofecuted 
for  difcharging  the  duties  of  my  funftion,  I  will 
fuffer,  patiently,  the  fevereft  penalties  in  juftifica- 
tion  of  it.**  And  fo  faying  the  Dean  retired  with 
ibmc  emotion,  and  left  the  two  Noblemen  as 
much  in  the  dark  as  ever. 

Lord  K— e  went  home,  and  fent  for  a  Proc- 
tor, to  whom  he  committed  the  Dean's  letter,  and 
ordered  a  citation  to  be  fent  to  him  as  foon  as 
poffible.  In  the  mean  time  the  Archbifhop,  who 
knew  the  Dean  had  a  family  to  provide  for,  and 
forefaw  that  ruin  muft  attend  his  entering  into  a 
fuit  with  fo  powerful  a  perfon,  went  to  his  houfe, 
and  recommended  to  him  to  a(k  my  Lord's  par- 
don, before  the  matter  became  public.  "  Afk  his 
pardon,"  faid  the  Dean,  *'  why  the  man  is  dead.'' 

''  Lord  K e  dead!  ''  No,  Lord  Rofs.*'  «  Good 

God!**  faid  the  Archbifhop,  "  did  not  you  fend  a 
•letter  yefterday  to  Lord  K— e?"  '*  No,  truly, 
my  Lord,  but  I  fent  one  to  the  unhappy  Earl  of 
Rofs,  who  was  then  given  over;  and  I  thought  it 
my  duty  to  write  to  him  in  the  manner  I  did.'* 
Upon  examining  the  fervant,  the  whole  was  refti- 

fied; 
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ficd;  and  the  Dean  Taw^  with  prcal  regret,  that 
I  ord  Rofs  died  as  he  had  Uved ;  nor  did  he  con- 
tinue in  this  life  ahove  four  hours  after  he  fent  off 
the  letter.  The  footman  loft  his  place  by  the^eft, 
and  was,  indeed,  the_only  fufferer  for  my  Lord's 
lad  piece  of  humour. 


ANECDOTE  of  PRINCE  MAURICE. 

T>RINCE  MAURICE  of  Naffau,  of  immortal 
-**  memory,  governor  of  the  Dutch  Brazils, 
having  one  day  many  officers  at  his  table,  and 
being  in  a  very  good  humour^  called  for  a  glafs  of 
wine,  and  pledging  one  of  his  captains,  faid, 
**  Here's  to  you,  foldier!"  The  captain  ftarted, 
and  replied,  "  My  Prince,  you  miftake;  I  am  one 
of  your  captains,  not  a  foldier.**  The  Prince 
hereupon  took  a  fecond  glafs,  and  faid,  ^^  Here's 
to  you,  captain,  who  are  no  foldier!"  The  com- 
pany remarked  the  poignancy  of  the  reply,  and 
the  captain  was  abafhed.  This  magnanimous 
Prince  and  foldier  was,  on  account  of  fome 
fufpicionsofhiscondu6l,recalled  by  his  fovereign, 
and  went  into  the  fervice  of  the  Eleftor  of  Bran- 
denburg, who  created  him  governor  of  all  the 

provinces  in  Weftphalia. 

^  ANECDOTE 
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ANECDOTE  of  LOUIS  XIV. 
KING    of    FRANCE. 

MESSIEURS  dc  Saint  Agnan  and  Dangcau 
had  perfuaded  the  King  he  could  write 
verfes  as  well  as  another.  Louis  made  the  expe- 
riment, and  compofed  a  madrigal,  which  he  him- 
felf  did  not  think  very  good.  One  morning  he 
faid  to  the  Maifhal  de  Grammont,  "  Read  this, 
Marfhal,  and  teil  me  if  ever  you  faw  any  thing  lb 
bad;  finding  I  have  latrly  addided  myfelf  to  poe- 
tr}',  thry  bring  me  any  trafh."  The  Marfhal 
having  read,  anfwered,  '*  Your  Majefty  is  a  moft 
excellent  judge  in  all  matters  of  tafte,  for,  I  think 
I  never  read  any  thing  fo  ftupid  or  fo  ridiculous." 
The  King  inughed,  "  Do  not  you  think  he  mu'ft 
be  a  very  fiily  feM  >\\  who  compofed  it  ?'•  *«  It  is 
not  poffible  to  call  him  any  thing  elfe,'*  faid 
Grammont.  •*  I  am  delighted/  faid  the  King, 
'*  to  hear  you  fpeak  your  fentiments  fo  freely  and 
frankly,  for  I  wrote  it  myfelf."  Every  body  pre- 
fent  laughed  at  the  Marfhal's  confufion,  as  it  cer- 
tainly was  as  malicious  a  trick  as  could  poflibly 
be  played  on  an  old  courtier. 

.^ 

The 
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The  Honourable  ROBERT  BOYLE, 

The  mojl  exaS  fearcher  into  the  Works  of  Nature^ 
that  any  age  has  known j  and  who  Jaw  atheifm 
and  injidelity  beginning  to  Jhew  themf elves  in  the 
loofe  and  voluptious  reign  of  King  Charles  the 
Second^  purfued  his  philofophical  enquiries  with 
religious  views,  to  ejlablijii  the  minds  of  men  in  a 
firm  belief  and  thorough  fenfe  of  the  infinite 
power  and  wifdom  of  the  great  Creator. 

THIS  account  we  have  from  Dr.  Burnet, 
who  was  intimately  acquainted  with  him, 
and  who  fays,  *  It  appeared  from  thofe  who  con- 
«  vcrfed  with  him  on  his  enquiries  into  nature, 
'  that  his  main  defign  in  that  (on  which  as  he  had 

*  his  own  eye  conftantly,  fo  he  took  care  to  put 
«  others  often  in  mind  of  it)  was  to  raife  in  himfdf 

*  and  others,  vafter  thoughts  of  the  greatnefs  and 

*  glory,  and  of  the  wifdom  and  goodnefs  of  God.' 
This  was  fo  deep  in  his  thoughts,  that  he  concludes 
the  article  of  his  will,  which  relates  to  the  Royal 
Society,  in  thefe  words:  '  Wifhing  them  a  happy 

*  fuccefs  in  their  attempts  to  difcover  the  true  na- 

*  ture  of  the  works  of  God;  and  praying  that  they 

*  and  all  other  fearchers  into  phyfical  truths,  may 

*  cordially  refer  their  attainments,  to  the  glory  of 

*  the  great  Author  of  Nature^  and  to  the  comfort 

*  of  mankind/ 

In 
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In  another  place  the  fame  perfon  fpeaks  of  him 
thus :  ^  He  had  the  profoundell  veneration  for  the 
^  great  God  of  heaven  and  earth,  that  I  ever  ob- 

•  ferved  in  any  man.   The  very  name  of  God,  was 

*  never  mentioned  by  him,  without  a  paufe  and 

*  vilible  ftop  in  his  difcourfe.* 

Of  the  ftriftnefs  and  examplarinefs  of  the  whole 
courfeof  his  life,  he  fays:  *  I  might  here  challenge 

•  the  whole  tribe  of  libertines  to   come  and  view 

•  the  ufefulnefs,  as  well  as  the  excellence,  of  the 

*  Chriftian  Religion^   in  a  life  that  was  entirely 
^  dedicated  to  it.* 

The  veneration  he  had  for  the  holy  fcriptures 
appears,  not  only  from  his  ftudying  ihcm  with 
great  attention,  and  exhorting  others  to  do  the 
fame,  but  more  particularly,  from  a  diftinfcl  trea^ 
tife  which  he  wrote,  on  purpofe  to  defend  the 
fcripture  ftyle,  and  to  anfwer  all  the  objeftions 
which  profane  and  irreligious  perfons  have  made 
againft  it.  And  his  zeal  in  propogating  Chrifti- 
anity  in  the  world,  appears  Ijy  many  and  large  be^ 
ncfaftions  to  that  end. 


A    NOBH 
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A     N   O  B   L  S 

INSTANCE  OP  GENEROSITY, 

RECORDED    BY    PLUTARCH. 

A  SLAVE,  having  determined  the  death  of  hij 
matter^  entered  his  chamber  to  execute  his 
purpofe  at  a  time  when  others  were  with  him.  The 
intent  was  as  evident  as  the  miftake:  the  mailer 
enquired  the  caufe  of  his  refolution,  and  owned  it 
vas  a  juft  one :  inftead  of  ordering  him  to  the  tor* 
lures,  he  gave  him  his  liberty;  and  he  found  bimf 
to  the  lateft  hour  of  his  life,  the  moH  affe^onate 
of  his  friends. 


T%e  Affcjling  Hiftcry    of 

LUCY     MIRANDA. 

IN  the  year  15395  Gabot,  the  Governor  of  the 
fort  of  the  Holy  Ghoft,  in  Paraguay,  having 
occafion  to  embark  for  Spain,  appointed  Nunex 
de  Lara  to  fuqjzeed  him  in  his  abfcnce;  but  left 
him  no  more  than  one  hundred  and  twenty  men» 
with  a  fmall  quantity  of  proviGons,  in  a  place 
where  the  Spaniards  had  few  certain  friends,  and 
an  immenfe  number  of  declared  enemies. 

Lara,  on  his  (ide,  feeing  himfelf  furrounded  by 
nationsi  from  whom  he  could  exped  no  refpeO: 

but 
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but  in  proportion  as  he  could  command  it^  thought 
the  bed  thing  he  could  do,  would  be  to  gain  over 
thofe  neareft  to  him,  which  were  the  Timbucz  ; 
and  he  fuccecded  pretty  well  in  the  attempt.  But 
his  fuccefs  foon  proved  fatal  to  him»  in  a  manner 
he  little  dreamed  of.  M angora,  Cacique  of  the 
Timbuez,  happening,  in  one  of  the  frequent  vifits 
he  paid  to  Lara,  to  fee  Lucy  Miranda^  a  Spanifh 
lady,  and  wife  of  Sebaftian  Hurtado,  one  of  the 
principal  officers  of  the  fort,  became  deeply  ena- 
moured with  her.  It  was  not  long  before  (he 
perceived  it ;  and  knowing  what  (he  had  to  fear 
from  a  barbarian,  with  whom  it  was  fo  much  the 
Commander's  interefl:  to  live  upon  good  terms^ 
fhc  did  all  that  lay  in  her  power  not  to  be  fcen 
any  more  by  bim,  and  to  guard  againft  any 
violence  or  farprize.  Mangora,  on  his  lide, 
thinking  that  if  he  could  but  get  her  to  his  habi- 
tation, he  might  difpofc  of  her  as  he  pleafed,  often 
ivitcd  Hurtado  to  come  and  fee  him,  and  bring  his 
wife  along  with  him.  But  Hurtado  as  often  beg- 
ged to  be  excufcd,  alledging,  that  he  could  not 
abfent  himfelf  from  the  fort,  without  the  com- 
mander's leave;  and  that  he  was  fure  he  fhould 
never  be  able  to  obtain  it. 

Such  an  anfwcr  as  this  was  enough  to  let  the 
Cacique  fee,  that  to  fucceed  in  his  defigns  upon 

the 
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the  Wife,  lie  mud  firft  get  rid  of  the  hufband.— » 
XVhile  he  was  therefore  confidering  ways  and 
ineaiis  to  do  it^  he  got  intelligence,  that  the  huf« 
band  hsld  been  detached,  with  another  officer 
called  Ruiz  Mofchera,  and  fifty  foldiers,  to  col- 
left  provifions.  Looking  upon  this,  therefore,  as 
a  favourable  opportunity,  fince  it  not  only  re- 
moved the  huftand,  but  weakened  the  garrifon, 
by  which  the  wife  might  expeft  to  be  protefted,  he 
pofted  four  thoufand  picked  men  in  a  marlh  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  fort,  and  fet  out  for  it,  with 
tfiirty  others  loaded  with  rcfrefliments.  On  his 
sirrival  at  the  gates  of  it,  he  fent  word  to  Lara, 
Aat,  hearing  how  much  he  was  in  want  of  provi- 
fions,  he  was  come  with  enough  to  ferve  him,  till 
the  return  of  the  convoy.  Lara  received  the 
treacherous  Cacique  with  the  greateft  demonftra- 
tions  of  gratitude,  and  infifted  upon  entertaining 
Kim  and  his  followers.  This  was  what  Mangora 
had  expeQed;  and  he  had  accordingly  given  his 
men  inftru6tions  how  to  behave,  and  appointed 
fignals  for  thofe  he  had  pofted  in  the  marffi. 

The  entertainment  began  with  a  great  deal  of 
chcerfulnefs  on  both  fides,  and  lafted  till  night 
was  far  advanced ;  when,  the  Spaniards  rifing  to 
break  up,  Mangora  gave  fome  of  his  attendants 
the  fignal  for  doing  what  he  had  before-hand  di- 

L  refted; 
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>eded;  vhich  was  to  fet  fire  to  the  magazinea  of 
the  fort  as  foon  as  the  Spaniards  fliould  be  retired. 
This  was  accordingly  done^  without  the  Spaniards 
having  the  lead  fufpicion  of  the  matter.  The  ofiB<- 
cers  were  fcarce  compofed  to  reft^  when  moft  of 
them  being  alarmed  by  the  foldiers  crying  out  fire! 
fire !  and  jumping  out  of  bed  to  extinguifh  it.  the 
Indians  feized  the  opportunity  of  difpatchiag 
them.  The  reft  were  killed  in  their  fleep;  and 
the  four  thoufand  men  pofted  in  the  marih,  hav« 
ing  been  at  the  fame  time  let  into  the  fort^  it  waa 
immediately  filled  with  flaughter  and  confufion. 
The  Governor,  though  wounded,  having  efpied 
the  treacherous  Cacique^  made  up  to  him,  and 
ran  him  through  the  body ;  but  being  more  intent 
upon  fatisfying  his  revenge,  than  confulting  bis 
fafety^  he  continued  fo  long  venting  his  now  ufe- 
Icfs  fury  on  the  dead  body  of  his  enemy,  that  the 
Indians  had  time  to  intercept  his  flight;  and  im« 
mediately  difpatched  him. 

There  now  remained  no  living  foul  in  the  fort 
but  the  unfortunate  Miranda^  the  innocent  caufe 
of  fo  bloody  a  tragedy,  four  other  women^  and  as 
many  little  children,  who  were  all  tied  and  brought 
before  Siripa,  brother  and  fuccefTor  to  the  late 
Cacique.  This  barbarian,  at  the  fight  of  Nfiran. 
da^  conceived  the  fame  paflion  for  her,  that  had 

proved 
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proved  fo  fatal  to  his  brother;  and  ordered  her  to 
be  unbound,  relinquiftiing  to  his  attendants  all  the 
other  prifoners.  He  then  told  her,  that  flie  mull 
not  confidcr  herfelf  asaflave  in  his  houfe;  and 
that  it  would  even  be  her  own  fault,  if  fhe  did 
not  become  the  miftrefs  of  it;  and  that  he  hoped 
(he  had  fenfe  enough  to  prefer,  to  an  indigent  for- 
lorn hufband,  the  head  of  a  powerful  nation,  who 
would  take  pleafurc  in  fubmitting  to  her,  himfelf, 
and  all  his  fubjeds.  Miranda  might  well  expe£i, 
that,  by  refufing  his  offers,  flie  (hould  expofe  her- 
felf, at  beft,  to  a  perpetual  and  moft  cruel  flavcry; 
but  her  virtue  got  the  better  of  every  other  con- 
fideration.  She  even  gave  Siripa  the  anfwer  fhe 
thought  was  moft  likely  to  exafperate  him,  in  hopes 
his  love  might  change  into  fury,  and  a  fpeedy 
death  put  her  innocence  and  honour  beyond  the 
reach  of  bis  brutal  inclinations. 

But  in  this  fhe  was  greatly  miftaken.  Her  re- 
fufals  ferved  only  to  increafe  the  efteem  Siripa  had 
conceived  for  her,  and  heighten  his  paflion,  which 
he  flill  flattered  himfelf  he  fhould  be  at  laft  able  to 
fatisfy.  He  continued,  therefore,  to  treat  her 
•with  a  great  deal  of  lenity,  and  even  {hewed  her 
more  civility  and  refpeft  than  could  be  well  ex- 
pefted  from  a  barbarian.    But  his  moderation  and 

gentlenefs 
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gentlenefs  fervcd  only  to  make  her  more  fenfible 
of  the  danger  (he  was  expofed  to. 

In  the  mean  time,  Hurtado,  being  returned 
with  his  convoy,  was  greatly  furprized  to  behold 
nothing  but  a  heap  of  afhes,  where  he  had/ left 
Gabot's  tower.  The  firft  thing  he  did  was  to  en- 
quire what  was  become  ofhis  wife ;  and  being  in« 
formed  Uie  was  with  the  Cacique  of  the  Tinribucz, 
he  immediately  fat  out  to  look  for  her,  without 
confid'ering  what  dangers  he  thereby  fruitleffly 
expofed  himfelf  to.  Siripa,  at  the  fight  of  a  tnan 
who  was  the  foleobjeft  of  all  Miranda's  affedions, 
could  no  longer  contain  himfelf,  but  ordered  him 
to  be  tied  to  a  tree,  and  there  fhot  to  death  with 
arrows. 

His  attendants  were  preparing  to  obey  him, 
when  Miranda,  drowned  in  tears,  threw  herfelf 
at  t^ie  tyrants  feet,  to  obtain  the  life  of  her  huf- 
l?and;  and,  fuch.is  the  power  of  a  paffionate  af- 
fcflioi),  it  cilmed  the  violent  ftorm,  which  it  had 
hut  a  little  before  excited  in  the  heart  of  the  bar- 
hnrian.  Hurtado  was  unbound;  he  was  even 
fometimes  permitted  to  fee  his  wife :  But  the 
Cacique,  at  the  fame  time  he  thus  indulged  them, 
gave  them  to  unde  rftand,  that  they  muft  not,  on 
pain  of  death,  attempt  to  go  any.  further  lengths. 

It 
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It  is  therefore  probable,  he  only  meant  this  in* 
dulgencc  as  a  fnarc  to  o'^tain  a  pretext  for  recall, 
ing  the  conditional  reprieve  he  had  granted  Hur^ 
tado^  who  foon  fupplied  him  with  one.  A  few 
days  after,  Sicipa's  wife  came  to  inform  him»  that 
Miranda  was  lain  down  with  her  hufband;  the 
barbarian  immediately  ran  to  examine  the  truth 
of  the  report  with  his  own  eyes;  and,  in  the  firft 
emotion  of  his  paflion,  more  to  the  {atisfa6lion  of 
his  wife's  jealoufy  than  his  own,  he  condemned 
Miicanda  to  the  fl?imes,  and  Hurtado  to  the  kind 
death  he  ha,d  but  lately  efcaped.  The  fentence 
was  immediately  executed,  and  this  faithful  pair 
expired  m  fight  of  each  other :  full  of  fentimentf 
worthy  of  their  virtues. 


PARISIAN  ANECDOTE. 

A  GIRL  of  the  Tows  in  Paris  found  a  pocket 
4^^  book  ia  the  ftreet,  which  on  infpe6lion  flie 
Sound  to  contain  notes  to  the  amount  of  182.000 
Uvres,  payable  to  the  bearer. — Struck  with  the 
importance  of  the  I0&  which  the  owner  muft  fuf- 
tain,  the  charming  girl  carried  the  pocket-book, 
with  its  contents,  to  M.  le  Noir,  Lieutenant  of  the 
Police.  The  Magiftrate,  furprized  at  fuch  an  in- 
ftance  of  generofity,  a&ed  her  who  ihe  was  ?  She 

ikid 
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fakl  (he  was  of  a  good  family,  whom  (he  had  diC 
graced.  M.  le  Noir^  delighted  with  her  opcnnefsp 
as  well  as  generofity,  took  her  addreG.  The  pro* 
prietor  of  the  book  loft  no  time  in  repairing  to  the 
Magiftrate  to  aflift  him  in  the  recovery  of  his  pro- 
perty. M.  le  Noir  fent  for  the  girl,  and  prefented 
her  and  the  book  together  to  the  gentleman^  re* 
fating  to  him»  at  the  fame  time,  her  behaviour.— - 
The  Cendeman  demanded  in  rapture,  what  re* 
ward  (he  (hould  receive  for  her  generofity  and 
truth?  "  The  enlargement,*'  replies  (he,  •*  of 
three  of  my  unfortunate  companions,  who  are  noV 
imprifoned  in  the  houfe  of  Salpetriere^  for  having 
yielded  likemyfelf,  by  hard  neceflTity^  to  the  pro(l 
titution  which  they  abhor.*  This  new  demonftra* 
tion  of  virtue,  (till  exalted  her  in  their  efteem* 
Her  companions  ware  relieved,  and  the  gentle- 
man farther  inGfted  on  her  acceptance  of  a  pen* 
fion  of  1200  livres,  with  which  (he  declared  (he 
would  fettle  in  fome  of  the  provincial  convents, 
as  her  fainily  would  not  receive  her.  Here  h  a 
leffon  to  thofe  prudes  who  are  fond  of  flandering 
ihofe  unhappy  women,  and  who  include  in  the 
lof*  of  chaftity,  every  pofllible  vice. 


An 
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An    anecdote 

OF   THE 

Imprifonment  of  RICHARD  I. 

KING  OF  ENGLAND 

A  MINSTREL,  called  Blondel,  who  owed 
•^^  his  fortune  to  Richard,  animated  with  ten- 
dernefs  towards  his  illuftrious  matter,  was  refolved 
to  go  over  the  world  *till  he  had  difcovercd  the 
deftiny  of  this  Prince.  He  had  already  travcrfed 
Europe,  and  was  returning  through  Germany; 
when  talking  one  day  at  Lintz,  in  Auftria,  with 
the  inn*keeper,  in  order  to  make  this  dircover}% 
he  learnt  that  there  was  near  the  city,  at  the  en- 
trance of  a  foreft,  a  ftrong  and  antient  cattle,  in 
which  there  was  a  prifoner  who  was  guarded  with 
great  care.  A  fecret  impulfe  perfuaded  Blondel 
that'  this  prifoner  was  Richard;  he  went  imme- 
diately to  the  cattle,  the  fight  of  which  made  him 
tremble;  he  got  acquainted  with  a  peafant,  who 
went  often  there  to  carry  provifion,  quettioned 
and  offered  him  a  confiderable  fum  to  declare  who 
it  was  that  was  (hut  up  there;  but  the  good  man; 
though  he  readily  told  all  he  knew,  was  ignorant 
both  of  the  name  and  the  quality  of  the  prifoner. 
He  could  only  inform  him,  that  he  was  watched 
with  the  mott  exaft  attention,  and  was  fuffered  no 
communication  with  any  one  but  the  keeper  of  the 
^  prattle 
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caAIe  and  his  fervants.  He  added,  that  the 
prifoner  liad  no  other  amufement  than  looking 
over  the  country,  through  a  fmall  grated  window^ 
which  ferved  alfo  for  the  light  that  glimmered  in- 
to his  apartment. 

He  told  him  that  this  caftle  was  a  horrid  abodQ 
that  the  ftair-cafe  and  the  apartments  were  black 
with  age,  and  fo  dark,  that  at  noon-day  it  was 
tiecefi&ry  to  have  lighted  flambeaux  to  find  thd 
way  along  them. 

Blonde!  liftened  with  eager  attention,  and  me^ 
ditated  feveral  ways  of  coming  at  theprifoner,  but 
all  in  vain.  At  laft  when  he  found  that  from  the 
height  and  narrowncfs  of  the  window  he  could  not 
get  a  fight  of  his  dear  maftcF,  for  he  firmly  believed 
it  was  him,  he  bethought  himfelf  of  a  French  fong^ 
the  laft  couplet  of  which  had  been  compofed  by 
Richard,  and  the  firft  by  himfelf.  After  he  had 
fung  with  a  loud  and  harmonious  voice,  the  firft 
part,  he  fuddenly  flopped,  and  heard  a  voice^ 
which  came  from  the  caftle  window,  '*  continue 
and  finifli  the  fong."  Tranfported  with  joy,  he 
was  now  aflured  it  was  the  King  his  matter,  who 
was  confined  in  this  difmal  caftle.  The  chronicle 
^dds,  that  one  of  the  keeper's  fervants  falling  fick, 
be  hired  himfelf  to  him,  and  thus  made  himfelf 

.^^  known 
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Icnown  to  Richard;  and  informing  his  Nobles, 
%^ith  all  poffible  expedition,  of  the  fituation  of  their 
Monarchy  he  was  releafed  from  his  confinement  on 
paying  a  large  ranfom. 


An  ITALIAN  ANECDOTE. 

MATILDA  was  married  very  young  to  a 
Neapolitan  Nobleman  of  the  firft  Quality, 
and  found  herfelf  a  widow  and  a  mother  at  the 
age  of  fifteen.  As  (he  ftood  one  day  carefling  her 
infant  fon  in  the  open  window  of  an  apartment, 
which  hung  over  the  river  Volturna;  the  child, 
with  a  fudden  fpring,  leaped  from  her  arms  into 
the  flood  below,  and  difappeared  in  a  moment. 
The  mother,  ftruck  with  inftantfurprizc,  and  mak- 
ing an  effort  to  fave  him,  plunged  in  after;  but, 
far  from  being  able  to  affift  the  infant,  (lie  herfelf 
with  great  difficulty  fefcaped  to  the  oppofite  (hore, 
juft  when  fome  French  foldiers  were  plundering 
the  country  on  that  fide,  who  immediately  made 
her  their  prifoncr. 

As  the  war  was  then  carried  on  between  the 
French  and  Italians  with  the  utmoft  inhumanity, 
they  were  going  at  once  to  perpetrate  th^fc  two 
extremes  fuggcfted  by  appetite  and  cruelly.   Ti^i» 

M  bafe 
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bafe  refolution,  however,  was  oppofed  by  a  young 
officer,  who,  though  their  retreat  required  the 
utmoft  expedition,  placed  her  behind  him,  and 
brought  her  in  fafety  to  his  native  city.  Her 
beauty  at  firft  caught  his  eye,  her  merit  foon  after 
his  heart.  They  were  married ;  he  rofe  to  the 
higheft  pofts;  they  lived  long  together,  and  were 
happy.  But  the  felicity  of  a  foldier  can  never  be 
called  permanent:  after  an  interval  of  feveral  years^ 
the  troops  which  he  commanded  having  met  with 
a  repulfe,  he  was  obliged  to  take  fhelter  in  the 
city  where  he  had  lived  with  his  wife.  Here  they 
fufFered  a  fiege,  and  the  city  at  length  was  taken, 
F£w  hiftories  can  produce  more  various  inftances 
of  cruelty,  than  thofe  which  the  French  and  Ita- 
lians at  that  time  exercifed  upon  each  other.  It 
was  refolved  by  the  viflors,  upon  this  occafion, 
to  put  all  the  French  prifoners  to  death;  but  par- 
ticularly the  hufband  of  the  unfortunate  Matilda, 
as  he  was  principally  inftrumemal  in  protracting 
the  fiege.  Their  determinations  were  in  general, 
executed  almoft  as  foon  as  refolved  upon.  The 
captive  foldier  was  led  forth,  and  the  executioner, 
with  his  fword,  ftood  ready,  while  the  fpeftators, 
in  gloomy  lilence  awaited  the  fatal  blow;  which 
was  only  fufpended  till  the  General,  who  prefided 
as  judge,  fhould  give  the  fignal.  It  was  in  this  in- 
terval of  anguifh  and  expedation,  that  Matilda 

came 
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c^me  to  take  her  laft  farewell  of  her  hufband  and 
deliverer,  deploring  her  wretched  fituadon,  and 
the  cruelty  of  fate  that  had  faved  her  from  perifli- 
ing  by  a  premature  death  in  the  river  Volturna,  to 
be  the  fpeftator  of  ftill  greater  calamities.  The 
General,  who  was  a  young  man,  was  ftruck  with 
furprize  at  her  beauty,  and  pity  at  her  diftrefs; 
but  with  ftill  ftronger  emotions  when  he  heard  her 
mention  her  former  dangers. — He  was  her  fon, 
the  infant  for  whom  (he  had  encountered  fo  much 
danger:  he  acknowledged  her  at  once  his  mother 
and  fell  at  her  feet.  The  reft  may  be  eafily  fup- 
pofed:  the  captive  wasfet  free;  and  all  the  happinefs 
that  love,  friendfliip,  and  duty  could  confer  on 
each,  were  united. 


ANECDOTE 

OF    THE 

Celebrated  Ninon  de  L'Enclos. 

MADAME  de  L'ENCLOS  was  always  much 
carefled,  on  account  of  the  charms  of  her 
wit,  and  the  happinefs*  of  an  amiable  difpofuion. 
Without  being  the  paragon  of  beauty,  (he  com- 
manded all  the  refpefl  that  is  generally  paid  to  it. 
The  fwectnefs  and  equality  of  her  charafter,  a 
probity  finccre  and  natural,  a  refolute  foul,  and 
M  2  a  heart 
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a  Vieatt  as  tender  as  it  was  faithful,  prdcured  her 
admirers,  even  v/hcn  (he  was  far  advanced  in  life. 
The  account  which  her  biographer  gives  of  the 
Abbot  of  Oedoyn's  attachment  to  her,  is  truly 
fingUlar.  Thi^  Abbot  was  prefehted  to  her  when 
he  was  twenty  nine  years  of  age,  and  Nliion  ap- 
proached her  eightieth.  However,  whether  it 
was  thought  the  caprice  of  love,  or  an  inconceiv-f 
able  enchantment,  t!ie  Abbot  became  paflTiDnateljr 
fbnd  of  hen  s^nd  was  fo  ardent  in  his  folicitat-ons, 
that  Ninon  confented  to  liften  to  him;  but  fhe 
would  not  confent  to  make  him  hippy  till  the  end 
of  a  certain  period,  which  fhe  fixed.  The  time 
atrived.— lie  threw  himfelf  on  his  knees,  and  con- 
jured her  in  the  name  of  love,  to  keep  the  pro- 
inife  fhe  had  made.  The  Abbot  loon  ccaied  to 
folicit.  Enchanted  with  his  good  fortune,  he  afked 
her,  why  fhe  had  fufFered  him  to  languifh  fo  long? 
**  Alas!  my  dear  Abbot,"  replied  Ninon,  **  my 
tCndernefs  had  fufFered  as  much  as  yours,  but  it 
was  the  eflfeft  of  a  fpark  of  vanity.  I  was  defir- 
ous,  for  the  novelty  of  the  cafe,  to  wait  till  I  had 
reached  my  eightieth  year,  which  I  did  laft 
night.'* 

♦ 


ANECDOTE, 
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ANECDOTE. 

GARRICK  and  Hogarth  fitting  together  at  a 
tavern,  mutually  lamenting  the  want  of  a 
pifture  of  Fielding.  **  I  think  (faid  Garrick)  I 
could  make  his  face;"  which  he  did  accordingly, 
♦^  For  Heaven's  fake  hold,  David,"  faid  Hogarth, 
remain  as  you  are  for  a  few  minutes.*' — Garrick 
did  fo  while  Hogarth  (kctchcd  the  outlines^  which 
were  afterwards  fini(hed  from  their  mutual  recoU 
ledion;  and  this  drawing  wa^  the  orijginal  of  all 
the  portraits  we  have  at  prefent  of  the  admired 
author  of  Tom  Jones:  But  Garrick  and  Hogarth 
did  not  always  agree  fo  wtll. — The  latter  in  treated 
his  friend  David  at  one  time  to  fit  for  his  own  pic-r 
ture,  with  which  Garrick  complied;  but  while  the 
painter  was  proceeding  with  his  talk,  he  mifchievv 
oufly  altered  his  face  with  gradual  change,  fo  as 
to  render  the  portrait  perfeflly  unlike.  Hogarth 
blamed  the  unlucky  effort  of  his  art,  and  began  a 
fecond  time,  but  with  the  fame  fuccefs.  After 
fwearing  a  little,  he  began  a  third  time,  and  did 
not  difcover  the -trick  until  after  three  or  four  re- 
petitions. He  then  got  into  a  violent  pafTion,  and 
would  have  thrown  his  palette,  pencils,  and  pound 
bruflies  at  Garrick's  head,  if  the  wag  had  not  made 
his  efcape  from  the  variegated  ftorm  of  colour* 
that  pqrfued  himt 

' ROYAL 
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ROYALANECDOTE. 

A  CIRCUMSTANCE  occurred  fome  time 
ago,  which,  as  it  ferves,  however  fimple  in 
itfelf,  to  put  the  private  charafter  of  our  amiable 
S  n  in  its  true  light,  that  of  being  the  bene- 
volent father  of  his  people,  ought  on  no  account 
to  be  buried  in  oblivion. 

In  the  courfe  of  his  walks  one  morning  with  the 

H —  A 1  by  his  fide,  he  met  a  farmer's  fcr- 

vant  travelling  to  W  with  a  load  of  commo- 

dities for  market.  Unhappily,  however,  the  cart 
was  (luck  faft  in  the  mud;  nor  could  the  man 
himfelf  extricate  it  with  all  his  might. 

Both  the  K— —  and  the   P were  drefled 

in  a  ftyle  of  fimplicity;  and  as  if  with  one  impulfe 
of  humanity,  they  immediately  rufhed  forward  to 
the  affiftance  of  the  embarraffed  ruftic:  Having, 
through  the  dint  of  main  ftrength,  enabled  him  to 
fet  his  cart  to  rights,  the  honeft  fellow,  glowing 
with  gratitude,  afked  them  very  cordially  if  they 
would  accept  of  a  cup  of  ale  from  him  at  the  next 
houfc;  adding,  that  in  the  mean  time  they  were 
heartily  welcome  to  take  a  feat  upon  the  cart. — 
Each  of  thefe  offers  was  of  courfe  declined,  and 

they  parted;  the  K having  previoufly  flipped 

into  his  hands  a  guinea,  and  the  P  two  gui- 

neas. 

The 
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The  man  was  thunderftruck ;  nor  could  he  help 
(preading  about  the  particulars  of  his  adventure 
the  moment  he  reached  W— .     From  thefe  it 

appeared  plainly,  that  it  was  to  the  K and 

the  P he  had  been  indebted  fo  highly;  and 

the  only   circumftance  that  feemed  to  puzzle  the 
man  hisnfelf,  and  make  him  doubt  the  faQ,  was, 

that  the  P fhould  have  given  two  pieces,  while 

the  K gave  him  but  one. 

Every  thing,  as  here  related,  prefently  reached 

the  ears  of  his  M ;  and  happening,  the  week 

following,  to  meet  the  fame  man  again,  on  his 
way  to  market,  he  ftopped  him  and  fmiled. 

"  Well,  my  friend,  (faid  he)  I  find  you  were 
rather  diflatisfied  with  the  little  prefent  I  made 
you  when  laft  we  met:  The  fon  you  thought  more 
munificent  than  thp  father. — He  was  fo  1  confefs ; 
but  remember  this,  my  good  fellow,  that  I  am 
obliged  to  be  juft  before  I  can  be  generous.  My 
fon  has,  at  prefent,  nobody  to  care  for  but  him- 
felf,  and  I  (with  an  infinite  deal  of  more  anxiety 
in  my  bofom  than  you  poffibly  experience)  am 
bound  to  proitiote  the  happinefs  of  millions,  who 
look  to  me  for  -  that  proteftion,  which  your  chil- 
dren at  home  expeci,  and  have  a  right  to  demand 
from  you. 

Of 
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OF       ROMANTIC 

NOTIONS  OF  FRIENDSHIP: 

O  R^      THE 

HISTORT  of  AMICUS. 

THE  ancient  notions  of  Chivalry  do  not  (how^ 
ever  prepofterous  they  may  feem)  exceed 
the  extravagance  of  our  ordinary  conceptions  of 
what  is  called  Friendihip.  Young  people  carry 
this  to  fo  enthufiaftic  a  height,  that  even  though 
it  fprings  from  a  noble  fource,  they  ought  to  be 
warned  againft  the  indulgence  of  it^  as  it  expofes 
them,  fooqer  or  later,  to  the  artifices  of  more  ex- 
perienced charafters.  There  can  be  no  objeClion 
to  an  endeavour  to  obtain  one  valuable  friend; 
but  it  is  much  to  be  feared,  if  we  expeft  more 
than  one,  we  fhall  be  bitterly  difappointed;  at 
lead  I  was  a  fad  example  of  this,  and  I  (hall  com- 
mit my  ftory  to  pofterity,  that  I  may  at  leaft  do 
what  is  incumbent  upon  every  man — contribute 
ray  mite  to  the  fcrvice  of  my  fellow-creatures. 

"  I  AM  one  of  thofc  mortals  who  never  knew 
the  value  of  refillance,  and  could  never  be  matter 
of  the  language  of  denial.  Acquiercence&  civility, 
were  ever  my  characleriftics.  I  never  gave  af- 
fronts, and  I  even  received  tjhem  without  much 
acrimony  of  recrimination.  By  this  negative  ex- 
cellence 
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cellcnce  I  acquired  a  numerous  acquaintance^  and 
imagined  myfeif  in  very  general  eftcem.  To  fay 
ihe  truth,  I  did  not  doubt,  but  if  it  ihouldever  be 
neceflary  for  me  to  ufe  their  fervices,  I  might 
command  them  without  referve. 

.  •*  In  the  courfe  of  a  little  time  I  had  occafion  to 
make  the  trial;  for  by  unexpcfted  failures  in  bu- 
finefs,  and  other  ill  ftrokes  of  fortune,  I  was 
flript  of  every  thing  but — refources  of  Friendjhifi. 

^  Here  fdlows  an  Accurate  journal  of  my  fuc- 
ceflTes  in  a  pecuniary  application : 

"  I  arofe  early  one  melancholy  morning,  and 
turned  my  affairs  on  all  fides,  to  fee  if,  by  any  new 
arrangements,  I  could  fet  all  right  again.  I  took 
a  walk  into  the  ftreet  of  my  village  where  I  re- 
fidcd,  and  tried  to  fhake  off  my  chagrin;  but  the 
profpefl  was  too  dark  for  me.  **  It  will  not  do, 
(faid  I)  afTiftance  muft  direftly,  mufl  this  very 
day  be  obtained,  or  I  am  ruined  for  ever."  This 
fentiment  had  fcarce  pafled  in  my  mind  before  one 
of  the  oldefl,  ableft,  and  richeft  of  my  friends  came 
towards  me  and  with  the  greateft  cordiality  wilhed 
me  the  health  and  pleafures  of  the  morning.-^ 
I  accepted  them  with  equal  warmth.  Our  har« 
mony  was  favourable  to  the  fubjeft  in  hand,  and 
I  fpoke  it  as  follows :  '*  I  am  exceedingly  re« 
N  joiced 
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joiced  to  meet  you,  (here  my  friend  fmiled)  par- 
ticularly to  fee  you  in  fo  chearful  a  humour  (here 
my  friend  fmiled  again)  it  fuits  well  with  a  little 
petition  that  I  have  now  to  make  to  your  pocket, 
(here  my  friend  feemed  a  little  uneafy;) — Yc3p 
dear  Mr.  Ritchley,  I  fay  to  your  pocket.  You 
have  always  expreffed  a  defire  to  ferve  me:  I  am 
now  in  the  utmoft  need  of  your  afliftance,  and  I 
know  it  will  not  be  more  pleafing  for  me  to  re« 
ceive  your  kindnefs,  than  for  you  to  confer  it.— 
What  a  pleafure  is  there  in  being  indebted  to  a 
friend!  It  excites  both  gratitude  and  fenfibility, 
you  will  thank  me/ that  I  have  made  you  happy  in 
the  opportunity  of  obliging  me:  Pray  let  me  have 
a  thoufand  pounds  without  delay." 

**  Here  my  friend  gave  a  great  hem,  and  (aid 
with  fomc  incoherence,  *  Yes,  yes,  no  doubt,  cer- 
tainly, a  thoufand  pounds — by  all  means — I  (hall 
be  very  glad — but  the  truth  is,  I  have  not  got 
five  guineas  in  the  houfe.  At  any  other  time  I 
(hall  be  proud  to  ferve  you." 

**  Here  my  friend,  who  had  a  little  time  before 
been  noticing  the  extreme  beauty  of  the  weather, 
found  out  that  it  was  terribly  cold,  and  wifhed  me 
a  good  morning. — I  called  two  days  after  and  faw 
him  at  his  window,  but — he  was  not  at  home. 

"The 
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"  The  next  perfon  that  encountered  me,  was 
Mr.  Sturdy,  a  wealthy  fanner,  who  accofted  me 
with  the  news  of  his  having  rcceiv'd  a  prize  of 
£^5000  in  the  lottery.  He  was  all  joy  and  jollity. 
This  is  the  very  moment,  faid  I  to  myfelf,  fo, 
without  any  ceremony,  I  told  him  that  he  muft  do 
me  a  favour:  *  That  will  I,  (faid  he)  for  I  am 
fo  rich,  I  fcarce  know  what  to  do.'  "  The  very 
thing!  (faid  I) — you  fhall  lend  me  a  thoufand 
pounds." 

'*  Whew !  (faid  he)  How  much  ? — Why,  you 
are  a  worthy  man,  and  I  would  ferve  you  with. all 
xny  heart,  but  if  I  was  to  lend  my  prize-money,  I 
Ihould  have  no  luck  another  time.  At  prefent  I 
cannot  affift  you  therefore,  but  at  any  future  op- 
portunity, you  may  depend  upon  my  readied  and 
very  beft  endeavours." 

"  My  third  application  was  made  to  a  Lady  of 
great  reputed  generofiiy.  I  laid  my  cafe  patheti- 
cally before  her  :  '  Good  heaven.  Sir,  (faid  (he) 
how  fincerely  I  pity  you!  Only  to  fee  the  revo- 
lutions of  this  world !  Why,  you  was  a  very  re- 
iponfible  man  fome  little  time  ago ;  I  remember 
you  talked  of  a  carriage.  God  blefs  me  how  fur- 
prizingly  the  things  of  this  world  turn  about!  They 
are  topfy-^turvy  in  a  moment.  Now,  if  any  man  in 
N  a  tlie. 
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the  oniverfe  but  yourfelf  hard  told  im  that  joa 
could  ftand  in  need  of  money  in  the  way  of  boiv 
rowing,  I  fbould  have  vindicated  yoa  from  the 
fcandaK  Mercy  upon  ns,  how  careful  we  cnsfjbt  ta 
be;  we  ihould  turn  a  fliilhng  over  ten  times  be* 
fore  we  let  it  go  out  of  our  bands;  and  even  Ae» 
ytc  flkould  take  good  care^  that  we  have  twdve-i 
pence,  or  twelve-penny-worth  for  it.  09i  lack-a 
day,  oh.  lack-a-day  I  Ob  deary  ob!  ch  deary  oh ! 

'^*  Here  the  lady,  my  old  friend,   went  away 
lifting  up  her  bands  and  pined  me  exceedingly., 

*•  The  fourth  application,  was  to  another  Lady 
who  heard  my  ftg^ry  with  great  attention ;  fard, 
that  fhc  was  beyond  mcafure  touched  at  it,  as  wcH 
as  at  my  misfortune,  but  flie  excufcd  herfelf  from 
a(Iiflii)g  me  with  a  thoufdnc!  pounds,  becaufe,  "  Sir, 
(fays  fhe)  as  I  am  not  married,  and  you  have  no 
fecuriiy  to  offer  me,  it  would  give  the  world  rea- 
fun  to  belijve,  there  was  fomething  between  us 
more  than  there  ought  to  be.  It  is  my  delicacy, 
and  not  my  want  of  inclination,  that  rcfufes  yoq, 
I  proteO,  Sir,  I  hipc  you  will  f(*e  it  in  the  right 
light.  Younor  women  mufl,  in  this  aj;c,  be  very 
guarded  in  tlicir  cooduft.  They  mufl  not  be  even 
fccu  to  long  converfing  with  men  alone.'* 


Upon 
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*'  Upon  this,  my  fair  friend  walked  off  in  a  great 
hurry,  for  the  fake  of  her  delicacy. 

"  The  perfon  I  next  fpoke  to  had  once  borrowed 
five  thoufand  pounds  of  me.  He  was  now  rich 
himfclf,  and  as  I  had  heard,  rich  by  lending  out 
money  at  a  certain  intereft,  I  opened  the  liiatter 
briefly:  "  How  much  will  do?  faid  he  very 
civilly.  •'  A  thoufand  pounds/^  faid  I.  ^*  you  (hall 
have  it.**  My  heart  jumpt  for  jr>y. — **  Pray  what 
fecurity  do  you  choofe  to  offer  ?'*• — Security 
(fold  I!j  I  wifh  it  to  be  a  matter  of  friendfhip-*— 
Friendihip!  (faid  he)  friendfhip  ajKl  a  thoufand 
pounds! — Pardon  me — they  never  met  together 
in  my  time,  and  I  wifh  you  a  very  good  day. 
FHendlhip  and  a  thoufai*d  pounds,  indeed! 

'*  Upon  this  my  friend  turned  upon  his  heel, 
and  rapping  his  cane  angrily  on  the  ground,  never 
fpoke  to  me  afterwards." 

**  I  now  tried  a  Clergyman,  whole  favourite 
Sunday-fubjefcl  was  Benevolence :  Little  doubt 
here,  metlK)ught,  as  he  was  rich  in  preferments, 
and  in  private  fortune  :  I  told  him  the  whole  af, 
fair.  '  Mifcondijcl,  young  man,  (faid  he)  is  often 
called  misfortune.  Don't  deceive  yourfelf.  If 
you  have  been  imprudent,  confefs  it,  for  confef- 
fion  is  the  tirit  ftep  towards  penitence,  and  peni-, 
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tence  is  the  true  path  to  pardon,  and  pardon  is 
the  high  road  to  felicity.  If  thou  haft  erred  err 
no  more.  Turn  from  thy  evil  ways,  and  do  that 
which  is  right.  Work  while  it  is  yet  day,  left  the 
night  come  and  overtake  thee.  Remember  thefe 
fayings  and  be  happy.  As  to  money  it  ill  becomes 
my  profeflion  to  encourage  mifconduft.  Child, 
go  thy  ways,  go  thy  ways.' 

"  My  friend,  the  Parfon,  walked  off  in  a  very 

ftately  manner,  and  the  very  next  day,  which  was 

Sunday,  preached  a  moft  pompous  and  pathetic 

difcourfe  upon  the  indifpenfable  Duties  of  Cha- 
rity. 

*'  In  this  way  did  I  proceed  to  no  purpofe,  but 
that  of  lofing  my  time,  until  another  of  my  friends 
who  had  heard  of  thefe  my  pecuniary  petitions, 
arrefted  me  for  a  large  debt  contraiEled  in  the  way 
of  bufincfs:  I  was  thrown  into  prifon,  and  I  fub- 
lift  at  tliis  time  on  the  bounty  of  a  Sailor  without 
an  arm." 


A 


EXTRAORDINARY 

INSTANCE  OF  GRATITUDE. 

Worthy  youn^  Clergyman  who   bad   a  fmall 
curacy  of  forty  pounds  a  year,  wasprefented 

by 
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by  a  gentleman  to  a  vicarage  of  a  hundred  and  fifty 
pounds  a  year,  which  he  enjoyed  fome  time ;  but 
never  altered  his  manner  of  living.  His  patron 
from  a  too  open  generofity,  and  want  of  oeconomy 
in  the  condufting  an  eftate  of  twelve  hundred 
pounds  a  year,  deep  mortgaged,  when  he  came  to 
It,  more  money  taken  up  afterwards  by  him^witha 
long  arrearof  intereft,and  the  additional  expenceof 
protra6ling  the  fore-clofure,  was,  at  laft,  rendered 
incapable  of  longer  preventing  it ;  and  the  mort- 
gage took  pofleflion.  When  this  unhappy  news 
reached  the  young  Clergyman,  he  immediately  fet 
out  to  wait  upon  his  Patron,  to  offer  his  aflift- 
ance  in  the  diftrefsful  fituation,  to  which  he  was 
reduced  :  who  when  he  faw  him  faid  Mr.  — -, 
I  take  this  vifit  extremely  kind  of  you ;  and  the 
morefofince  I  findmyfelf  dcferted,  almoftby  every 
man,  who  formerly  had  not  only  pride  but  intereft 
in  my  friendfhip,  yet,  now  avoid  me,  left  they 
(hould  be  called  upon  to  make  the  flighteft  rctri« 
bution ;  and  though  the  fcanty  ftipend  you  poflefs, 
will  not  admit  your  ferving  me,  it  is  a  mark  of 
efleem  and  gratitude,  I  am  moft  feelingly  afFe£led 
with.  The  Clergyman  deeply  touched  at  this  re- 
lation, was  obliged  to  turn  away  his  head,  to  hide 
thofe  marks  of  fenfibility  he  felt  rifing  towards  his 
eyes,  left  they  (hould  give  any  additional  grief  to 
the  man  he  fo  highly  revered,  and  already  found 

too 
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tcx>  much'  diftreflTcd.    After  flriftioK  t^en,  m  veil 
at  poffible,  he  prrferved  die  fame  defenence  af  te- 
haviour  to  his  Patron,  he  liad  ever  paid  iiim9.(a]fiag 
with  an  apparent  mixture  ofcosfufioo^  and  fear  «ff 
offending,  ^I  hope  Sir,  t)hat  gei.de  faumajiity  and 
benevolence  of  mind,  everibdift^gutfhaUe,aBd 
noft  efpeciaily  towards  roe,  of  which,  I  &aH  ever 
iietain  an  indehble  ienfe,  will   pardon  what  i  am  ' 
going  topropofe,  as  fome  alleviation  of  tbe  taiU 
fbrtiines  which  humanity  and  benevolence  teane 
chiefly  drawn  upon  you ;  and  are  aflfo  knbitered 
by  the  ingratitude  of  thofe^  who  were  tbe  liatefiil 
inftruments," — filling  with  concern,  he  was  unable 
to  proceed  ;  his  Patron  almoft  as  incapable  of 
anfweTing,  &id— "  My  worthy  friend,  whatever 
your  goodnefs  has  to  propofe,  though  it  fiiould 
not  prove  really  elicntial  to  my  intereft,  it  will  to 
my  happinefsand  tranquility  of  mind,  even  ade-^ 
quatc  to  the  rc-pofleflion  of  my  fortune :  and   I 
{hall  receive  more  folid  joy  in  reflc£ting  one  fuch 
man  exifts,  than  I  ever  knew  amongft  the  multi* 
tude  of  thofe  who  were  my  former  intimates,  and 
imaginary  friends.     What  has  your  generous  hu« 
manity  to  offer  ?  ^  What"  anfwered  the  other,  "  I 
fear,  Sir.  your  generous  humanity  will  be  apt  to 
rejeft,  but  pardon  me,  when   I  fay,  I  mud  infift 
upon  your  receiving,  fince  I   can   confider  it  in 
no  other  view   than  your  iiidilputable  right,  the 

income 
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tncottie  of  the  Vicarage  you  fo  bounteoufly  be- 
ftowed,  and  which  now  reverts  to  you,  by  all  the 
'  Jaws  of  gratitude,  humanity,  and  every  focial  vir- 
tue. I  c^n  eafily,  Sir,  attend  the  duty  of  that  and 
my  curacy,  the  income  of  which  will  fully  gratify 
every  wilh  I  have,  but  that  of  contributing  to  your 
future  eafe  and  welfare."  The  Gentleman,  after 
looking  ftedfaftly  upon  him,  replied,  •*  Amazing! 
Is  it  in  man  to  partake  thus  largely  of  his  Creator? 
This  fingle  inftance  is  fufficient  to  filence,  and  put 
to  fhame,  all  thofe  who  meanly  attempt  to  depre- 
cate human  nature,  and  form  their  judgments  of 
its  univerfal  tendency  by  the  confined  limits  of 
their  own,  and  their  adherents  narrow  groveling 
minds,  infolently  arraigning  the  divine  author  with 
having  conftituted  that  fordidly  felfiflinefs,  which 
by  their  own  irregular  and  extravagant  paflions, 
they  pervert  an  impious  charge  on  him,  as  defec- 
tive in  their  conftruftion."  After  this  and  many 
other  cxpreffions  of  pleafurable  amazement,  with 
the  ftrongeft  marks  of  love  and.  gratitude,  he  per- 
-emptorily  rejefted  the  propofition;  which  the 
other  as  ftrenuoufly  infilled  upon  executing,  and 
))e  did  from  that  time  conftantly  remit  him  the 
whole  income  of  his  living ;  biit  declined  feeing 
him,  to  avoid  giving  or  receiving  a  confufion, 
great  minds  alone  are  fufceptiblc  of  Is  it  in  the 
pfu  of  fortune,  though  in  her  moft  wanton  lux- 
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urious  mood,  to  miniftcr  to  the  mind  of  man,  the 
lead  comparative  degree  of  pleafurc,  in  wealthy 
fervanls,  equipage,  and  pomp,  to  that,  which  this 
great,  this  worthy  man  enjoyed,  in  the  calm  con- 
fcioufnefs  of  pofTefling  fo  ample,  fo  beneficent  a 
heart. 


HOPE    IS   A   BLESSING 

WHICH  WE  KNOW  NOT 
HOW  SUFFICIENTLY  TO  PRIZE. 

TT  is  aftonifhing,  that  man,  the  moft  noble 
-*-  Being  of  the  creation,  (hould  have  fo  many 
imperfeftions  as  we  find  him  fiirrounded  with.  It 
fccms  that  there  is  always  fomething  which  he 
wants,  fincc  no  moment  in  life  paffcs  without  fome 
dcfires.  Every  thing  he  fees,  every  thing  he 
hears,  and  every  thing  he  thinks  of,  excites  in  his 
heart  fo  many  paffions  as  nothing  can  cxtinguifh, 
and  which  it  is  almoft  impoflible  for  him  to  grati- 
fy; his  weaknefs  cannot  anfwer  to  the  vivacity  of 
his  imagination  to  fiirnifh  the  means  of  fatisfying 
itfclf;  an  eternal  uneafincfs  devours  him,  which 
nothing  but  hope  can  fatisfy. 

Though  frequently  unhappy  in  his  projefls,  yet 
man  is  very  eagerly  bent  upon  them;  and  even 

the 
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the  misfortune  of  having  failed  therein  does  for 
the  moft  part  ferve  him  as  a  frefh  motive  to  pro- 
fccute  them.  This  third  which  he  cannot  quench, 
and  which  inceflantly  burns  within  him;  thefe de- 
fires  always  infatiable,  and  which  he  is  never  fare 
of  fatisfying,  would  be  to  him  no  doubt  a  terrible 
punifhment,  without  the  hope  of  fuccefs,  with 
which  he  flatters  himfelf,and  which  at  lead  renders 
him  happy  by  the  idea  he  forms  to  himfclf,  that  he 
cannot  fail  of  being  fo. 

In  faft,  HOPE  never  leads  him  but  through  a- 
greeable  roads,  even  to  the  farther  end,  when  it  is 
forced  to  leave  him  ;  it  alone  has  the  power  of 
taking  from  him  the  fenfe  of  the  prefent,  when  it 
is  unpleafing,  and  of  anticipating  as  prefent  the 
happy  time  to  come,  where  it  propofes  to  arrive. 
How  diftant  foever  the  pleafing  objeft  be,  hope 
brings  it  nigh;  fo  that  we  enjoy  a  happinefs,  white 
we  hope  for  it :  if  we  mifs  it,  we  ftill  hope  for  it; 
if  we  come  to  poffefs  it,  we  promife  ourfelves  we 
(hall  always  do  fo. 

Happy  or  unhappy,  hope  fupports  and  animates 
us ;  and  fuch  is  the  inftability  of  human  affairs, 
that  even  hope  itfelf  juftifies  projeSs  the  moft  ad- 
venturous, fince,  by  continual  viciflitudes  of  good 
ai.d  bad  fortune,  wa  have  no  more  reafon  to  fear 
what  we  hate,  th^n  to  hope  (or  what  we  dcfirc. 

O  2  May 
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Mar  net  vc  br  treW,  tint  bofie  is  Ae  figrf 
cf  the  zmvcrfe,  and  a  fpri^  the  aoft  poverfU  ti 

maimain  the  laraK>nT  thsfeo£ 

It  is  bj  hope  tlaf  the  vfaole  vorid  ffiHrtrti  U^, 
felt  Would  lavs  be  cnaflcd^  if  mankind  did  nc€ 
hope  a  vife  policy  from  them  ?  Should  we  fe6 
obedient  folge£b»  if  each  indiTidoal  did  not  by  Uf 
fubmiflion  flatter  faimfelf  to  contribine  to  fht 
bappinels  of  his  country  ?  Whatfltoold  bteomeof 
the  arts,  and  how  ufelcfs  would  they  be  reckoned, 
without  the  hopes  of  the  gpod  efleds  the  world 
muft  reap  from  them?  Would  not  the  Idencjcs  bo 
ne^cded?  Would  not  talents  be  uncultivatedt 
and  the  moft  happy  genius's  Gnk  to  a  brutal  rude* 
nefs,  without  the  Caitering  hopes  of  a  furer  and  a 
more  refined  tafte  in  ever}*  thing  that  it  concerns 
us  to  know. 

If  you  aflv  the  foldier,  what  makes  him  cxpofe 
himrcir  fo  often  to  the  hazards  oF  days,  which  he 
might  render  \ck  perilous,  or  more  cafy  ?  He 
will  tell  you,  that  it  is  the  hope  of  glory  which  he 
highly  prizes,  and  which  he  prefers  to  the  melan* 
choly  fofaicfs  of  a  life  fpent  in  an  obfcure  languor. 
'J'hc  Merchant  traverfes  the  feas,  but  he  hopes  to 
indemnify  himfelf  by  his  riches  for  the  fears  which 
he  has  undergone  ami4ft  the  ftormsand  the  rocks. 

The 
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The  hufbandman,  bent  down  upon  his  plough, 
■waters  the  ground,  with  his  fweati  but  this  very 
ground  is  to  feed  him;  and  he  would  give  himfelf 
no  trouble  to  cultivate  it,  if  he  did  not  certainly 
expeft  the  reward  of  his  labours, 

Whiatever  be  our  undertaking*,  hope  i*  the 
motive  to  them ;  it  is  the  foretafte  of  ouf  fUccefs, 
and  is,  at  lead,  for  fome  time  a  real  blefling  in 
default  of  that  which  efcapes  us.  It  is  anantici- 
patedjoy  which  is  fomctiraesdelufive;  butwbicb^^ 
while  .  it  lafts,  affords  a  pleafure  that  is  no  ways 
inferior  to  the  enjoyment  of  that  which  we  pro-, 
mife  ourfelves,  and  which  often  effaces  the  memory 
of  all  the  fweets  we  have  already  tailed  in  the 
inoft  happy  fituation. 

And  how  could  we  quietly  enjoy  life  if  we  did 
not  live  from  one  day  to  another,  in  hopes  6f  pro- 
longing it :  There  are  none,  down  to  fick  perfons, 
even  in  the  moft  dcTperate  cafe,  that  are  hot 
/hocked  at  the  approach  of  dedth,  and  who  have 
not  hopes  of  recovery  almoft  in  the  very  moment 
they  are  expiring.  We  even  carry  our  hopes  be- 
yond  the  grave ;  and  at  the  time  when  we  are  en- 
deavouring to  render  ourfelves  immohal  among 
inankind,  full  of  this  flattering  idea,  >rc  arc  the 
more  difpofed  to  lofe  ourfelves  irrecoverably  in 

the  abyfs  pf  ^ternitv. 
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ANECDOTE  of  HENRY  IV. 

OF     FRANCE. 

THE  faithful  fervants  of  Henry  often  reprc- 
feiitcd  to  him  the  prejudice  it  mig  u  be  to 
him,  if  he  coniiimed  to  (hew  fuch  great  clemency 
towards  his  enemies.  The  reply  he  made  to  this, 
will  fufficiently  prove  the  goodnefs  of  his  heart. 

"  If  every  one  of  you,  who  fpeak  this  language, 
were  to  fay  your  daily  prayers  with  fincerity  of 
heart,  you  would  not  offer  me  this  advice.  I  am 
truly  fenfible  that  the  viflory  I  have  obtained,  I 
owe  folely  to  the  great  goodnefs  of  Almighty  God, 
who  has  extended  his. mercy  towards  me,  though 
unworthy  of  it;  and  as  he  pardons  my  offences, 
fo  will  I  pardon  them  who  have  offended  againft 
me;  and  moreover,  convince  them  of  the  fince- 
rity of  my  heart,  by  (hewing  them  every  mark  of 
clemency  and  mercy  in  my  power.  If  there  are 
any  who  candidly  confefs  their  faults,  and  are  fen- 
fible  of  their  error,  it  is  fufficient  for  me  that  they 
acknowledge  it. 


D 


An     anecdote. 

URING  the  Proteaorfhip  of  Oliver  Crom- 
well, a  young  Officer,  who  had  been  bred 

in 
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in  France,  went  to  the  ordinary  at  the  Black  Horfe 
in  Holborn,  where  the  perfon  that  ufually  prefided 
at  table  was  a  rough,  old-fafhioned  gentleman,  who 
according  to  the  cuftom  of  thofe  times,  had  been 
both  Major  and  Preacher  of  a  Regiment.  The 
young  officer  was  venting  fome  new  fangled  no- 
tions, and  fpeaking  againft  the  difpenfations  of 
Providence.  The  Major,  at  firft,  only  delired 
him  to  fpeak  more  relpeftfully  of  one  for  whom 
all  the  company  had  an  honour ;  but  finding  him 
run  on  in  his  extravagance,  began  to  reprimand 
him  in  a  more  ferious  manner.  "  Young  man,** 
(faid  he)  "  do  not  abufe  your  mafter  while  you 
are  eating  his  bread.  Confider  whofe  air  you 
breathe,  whofe  prefence  you  are  in,  and  who  it  is 
that  gave  you  the  power  of  that  very  fpeeoh  which 
you  make  ufe  of  to  his  difhonour."  The  young 
fellow,  who  thought  to  turn  matters  to  a  jeft, 
afked  him  if  he  was  going  to  preach  ?  But  at  the 
fame  time  bid  him  take  care  what  he  faid  when  he 
fpoke  to  a  man  of  honour.  "  A  man  of  honour !" 
(cried  the  Major)  **  thou  art  an  infidel,  and  a 
blafphemer,  and  I  (hall  ufe  thee  as  fuch.'*  At 
length  the  quarrel  ran  fo  high,  that  the  young  of- 
ficer challenged  the  Major.  On  their  coming  into 
the  garden,  the  old  gentleman  advifcd  his  antago- 
nift  to  confider  the  place  into  which  one  pafs  might 
drive  him;  but  finding  him  grow  fcurrilous,  "  Sir- 
rah, 


^A.  "suL  xe    r  i.  ^nLoticrKic  -umcs  aoc  ir^  tu^ 
Lead  zriir^  I  i  ime  b:  2e£  I  £«iL  jcc  j^  u ; 

srs  ic   Z'^xje^i  i^  LJi .  i^iic  •  rue  Mij-x-  r^SaStd 
33  zriai^  1-.  :c  iiti  lii-i  rardrc  f jr  his  oSecce 
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Iiiftar.ce  of  the  Divine  Interpofition. 

"rXURIXG  the  2'^-"  crrrrier.t  of  Don  Diego  de 
^^  Mendoza-  in  Paraguay,  a  dreadful  famine 
T^2fA  at  Buenos  Ayre<;  yei  Don  PeJro,  whofe 
tor/:*,  v:f*.rc.  verv  much  weakened  bv  mortalitv. 
»nd  fhf!  aitacks  of  the  barbarous  nations,  being 
afrairl  of  giving  the  Indians  a  habit  of  fpilling 
Spanifii  blood,  forbid  the  inhabitants^  under  pain 
of  (lcath,to  go  into  the  fields  infearch  of  relief.  But, 
'4%  l)ur)ger  is  one  of  tbofc  extremities  which  makes 
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people  blind  to  the  grcateft  dangers,  and  deaf  evett 
tDtheitioft  facred  injunftions,  he  placed  foldiers 
at  all  the  out-lets  to  the  country,  with  orders  to 
f?re  upon  thofe  who  fhould  endeavour  to  tranC- 
gfefs  his  orders.  A  woman,  however,  called  Mai- 
donata,  was  lucky  enough  to  elude  the  vigilante 
of  the  guards,  and  God  twice  preferved  her  by 
one  of  thofe  exertions  of  his  Providence,  to  which 
public  notoriety  alone  can  extort  belief  from  the 
intredulous,  apt  to  take  ofl^nce  at  every  thing  be-* 
fiide  the  common  courfe  of  things.  This  woman, 
having  for  a  long  time  rambled  about  the  country, 
took  notice  of  a  cavern,  where  (he  flattered  her- 
Klf  Ihe  might  at  l^ft  find  a  fure  retreat  againft  all  the 
dangers  thai  threatened  her:  but  fhe  had  fcarce 
entered  it,  when  flie  efpied  a  lionefs,  the  fight  of 
which  terrified  her  to  the  laft  degree.  She  was, 
h'owever,  foon  quieted  a  little,  by  the  carefles  of 
this  animal,  at  the  fame  time  that  flie  perceived 
they  were  not  difintereftcd.  The  lionefs,  it  feems, 
was  reduced  to  the  laft  extremity,  as,  though  her 
tdrm  for  littering  was  expired,  flie  could  not  get 
rid  of  her  burthen.  Maldonata  upon  this  took 
courage,  and  gave  the  poor  creature  the  afliftance 
flie  feemed  fo  earneftly  to  require.  The-  lionefs 
being  happily  delivered,  not  only  immediately  gave,- 
her  benefa6lrefs  the  moft  fenfible  proofs  of  her 

gratitude; 
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gratitude;  but  never  returned  from  fearching  her 
own  daily  fubfiftcnce,  without  laying  at  the  feet 
of  Maldonata  enough  for  her's,  till  the  whelps 
being  ftrong  enough  to  walk  abroad,  (he  at  laft 
took  them  out  with  her,  and  never  returned,  leav- 
ing Maldonata  to  fhift  for  herfelf. 

Maldonata  foon  after  fell  into  the  hands  of  fomc 
Indians,  who  made  a  flave  of  her,  and  kept  her 
in  captivity  for  a  confiderable  time.  Being  at 
length  retaken  by  fome  Spaniards,  Ihe  was  brought 
back  to  Buenos  Ayres,  where  Don  Francis  I^uiz 
de  Galan  commanded  for  Don  Pedro  de  Mendo. 
za,  who  happened  to  be  abfent.  Galan  was  a  man 
whofe  feverity  often  degenerated  into  cruelty. 
Therefore,  as  he  knew  that  Maldonata  had  ftolen 
out  of  the  city,  contrary  to  orders,  and  did  not 
think  her  fufficiently  puniflied  by  a  very  long  and 
very  cruel  flavery,  he  condemned  her  to  death, 
and  to  a  kind  of  death  which  no  man  but  a  tyrant 
could  have  thought  of.  He  ordered  fome  foldiers 
to  take  her  into  the  country,  and  leave  her  tied 
to  a  tree,  not  doubting  but  fome  wild  beaft  or 
other  would  foon  come  and  tear  her  to  pieces. 

Two  days  after,  the  fame  foldiers  being  fent  to 
fee  what  was  become  of  her,  they  were  greatly 
furprized  to  find  her  alive,  and  unhurt,  though 

furrounded 
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furroundcd  by  lions  and  tigers,  whom  a  lionefs, 
lying  at  her  feet  with  her  whelps^  kept  at  a  dif. 
tance.  As  foon  as  the  lionefs  perceived  the  foldiers 
^flie  retired  a  little,  as  it  were  to  give  them  leave 
to  unbind  her  benefaflrefs,  which  they  accordingly 
did.  Maldonata  then  related  to  them  the  hiftbry 
of  this  lionefs,  whom  fhe  knew  to  be  the  fame  (he 
bad  formerly  affifted;  and  the  foldiers  remarked^ 
that  on  their  oflFering  to  carry  away  Maldonata, 
the  lionefs  fawned  greatly  upon  her,  and  feemed 
to  cxprefs  fome  concern  at  lofing  her.  On  the  re- 
port the  foldiers  made  to  the  Commander  of  what 
they  had  feen,  he  faw  that  he  could  not  but  par- 
don a  woman  whom  Heaven  had  protected  in  fo 
fignal  a  manner,  without  appearing  more  inhuman 
than  lions  themfelves. 

The  author  of  Argentina,  the  firft  author  to 
relate  jhis  adventure,  affures  us,  that  he  had  heard 
it,  not  only  from  the  public  voice,  but  from  the 
mouth  of  Maldonata  herfelf;  and  father  del  Techo 
fays,  that  when  he  arrived  at  Paraguay,  a  great 
many  perforts  fpokc  to  him  of  it,  as  an  event  which 
had  happened  within  their  memory,  and  of  which 
nobody  doubted  the  truth. 
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ANECDOTE    OF 
FIDELITY  AND  RESOLUTION". 

T  71 7HILE  the  Ihadow  of  freedom  remai/ied  ^t 
^  ^  Portugal,  the  greateft  men  in  that  nation 
were  heroic  and  brave.  A  noble  anecdote  of  this 
J)rave  fpirit  offers  itfelf:  Alonzo  IV.  furnamed 
The  Brave,  afcended  the  throne  of  J^ortugal  ip 
the  vigour  of  his  age.  The  pleafures  of  the  chace 
^ngroffed  all  his  attention.  His  confidents  and  fa* 
vourites  encouraged  him,  and  allured  him  to  it. 
His  time  was  fpent  in  the  forefts  of  Cintra,  vrhile 
the  affairs  of  government  were  neglecled,  or  cxc^ 
cuted  by  thofe  wbofe  intereft  it  was  to  keep  their 
Sovereign  in  ignorance.  His  prefence  at  laft 
being  neceffary  at  Lifbon,  he  entered  the  council 
with  all  the  impetuofity  of  a  young  fportfman,  and 
vith  great  familiarity  and  gaiety  entertained  his 
Nobles  with  the  hiftory  of  a  whole  month  fpent  in 
hunting,  in  fifhing,  and  fhooting.  When  he  ha4 
finiflied  his  narrative,  a  Nobleman  of  the  firft  rank 
rofe  up:  "  Courts  and  camps,"  (faid  he)  "  were 
allotted  for  Kings,  not  woods  and  defarts.  Even 
the  affairs  of  private  men  fuffer  when  recreatioa 
is  preferred  to  bufinefs :  but  when  the  whims  of 
pleafure  engrofs  the  thoughts  of  a  King,  a  whole 
nation  is  configned  to  ruin.  We  came  here  for 
other  purpofes  than  to  hear  the  exploits  of  the 

chaee. 
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icHaet,    exploits  which  are  only   intelligible  ^ 

grooms -and  falconers.  If  your  Majefly  will  attend 

to  the  wants,  and  remove  the  .grievances  of  yaux 

jMople,  you  will  find  obedient  fubje£ls.  If  ciot^^** 

The  King  darting  with  rage,  interrupted  him,  ^If 

jQOt — what?'*    *«  If  not,*'  refumed  the  Noblemak 

in  a  firm  tone,  *^  they  will  look  for  another  anda 

l>etter  jCing."     AlonzQ,  in  the  higbeft  trahj^oct 

of  paflion,  exprefled  his  refentment,  and  hafted 

cut  of  the  room*    In  a  little  while^  however^. he 

returned  calm  and  reconciled.     '*  I  perceive*' 

(faid  he)  "  the  truth  of  what  you  fay.     He  who 

will  not  execute  the  duties  of  a  King,  cannot  long 

bave  good  fubjedts.    Remember,  from  this  day^ 

^ou  have  nothing  more  to  do  with  Alonzo  the 

Sportfman,  but  with  the  Alonzo  the  King  of  Por^ 

tugal." — His  Majefty  was  as  good  as  his  promifey 

and  became,  as  a  warrior  and  a  politician^  tfat 

^reateft  of  the  Portuguefe  Monarchs. 


AKECDOTE    Of 

ADMIRAL    KEP  PEL. 

TXTHILE   this  gentleman  coromai\de4  tht 

^  ^     fquadron  up  the  Mediterranean,  frequent 

complaints  were  made  to  the  Miniftry  by  the  mer* 

chants  trading  to  the  Levant,  Sec.  of  the  piracies 

Of 
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of  the  Algerincs.  Thefc  complaints  were  pafled 
over,  *till  two  (hips  richly  laden  were  taken  and 
carried  into  Algiers.  This  was  fo  flagrant  an  in- 
fraflion  of  treaties,  that  the  Miniftry  could  no 
longer  be  filent.  Accordingly,  orders  were  fent 
to  the  Admiral,  to  fail  into  the  harbour  of  Algiers^ 
and  demand  a  reftitution  of  the  Dey;  and  in  cafe 
of  a  refufal,  had  an  unlimited  power  to  make 
reprifals. 

The  Admiral's  fquadron  caft  anchor  in  the  of- 
fing, in  the  bay  of  Algiers,  facing  the  Dey's  pa- 
lace. He  went  afliore,  attended  only  by  his  cap- 
tain and  barge's  crew,  proceeding  to  the  palace^ 
where  he  demanded  an  immediate  audience ;  and 
l>eing  conduced  into  the  Dey's  prefence,  he  laid 
open  his  embafTy,  and,  in  his  mafter's  name,  de- 
fired  fatisfdftion  for  the  injuries  done  to  the  fub- 
jefts  of  his  Britannic  Majefty.  Surprized  and 
enraged  at  the  boldners  of  the  Admiral's  renion- 
ftrances,  the  Dey  exclaimed,  "  That  he  wondered 
at  the  Englifh  Kings  infolencc,  in  fending  him  a 
foolifli  beardlcfs  boy."  The  Admiral  replied, 
"  That  if  his  mafter  had  fuppofed  that  wifdom  had 
been  raeafiired  by  the  length  of  the  beard,  he 
would  have  fent  his  Deyfhip  a  he-goat." 

Unufed  to  fuch  language  from  the  fycophants 
of  his  own  Court,  this  reply  put  him  bcfide  him- 

felf. 
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felf,  and,  forgetting  the  laws  of*  all' nations  in  ref-« 
pe8  to  Ambafladors,  he  ordered  his  mutes  to  at- 
tend with  the  bow-ftring,  at  the  fame  time  telling 
the  Admiral  he  fhould  pay  for  his  audacity  with 
his  life.  Unmoved  with  this  menace,  the  Admiral 
took  him  to  a  window  facing  the  bay,  and  (hew- 
ing him  the  Englifh  fleet  riding  at  anchor,  told 
him,  that  if  it  was  his  pleafure  to  put  him  to  deaths 
there  were  Englifhmen  enough  in  that  fleet  to 
make  him  a  glorious  funeral  pile. — The  Dey  was 
wife  enough  to  take  the  hint:  The  Admiral  came 
off  in  fafeiy^  and  ample  reftitution  was  made. 


On    happiness. 

1  OUGHT  hourly  to  be  looking  up  with  grati- 
tude and  praife  to  the  Creator  of  my  Being, 
for  having  fonned  me  of  a  difpofition  that  throws 
off  every  particle  of  fplcen,  and  either  direfts  my 
attention  to  objefts  of  chearfulnefs  and  joy,  or 
enables  me  to  look  apon  their  contraries  as  I  do 
on  (hades  in  a  pifture,  which  add  force  to  the 
lights,  ai^d  beauty  to  the  whole.  With  this  hap- 
pinefs  of  conftitution,  I  can  behold  the  luxury  of 
the  times,  as  giving  fopd  and  cloathing  to  the  hun- 
gry and  the  naked;  extending  our  commerce,  and 
promoting  and  encouraging  the  liberal  aru.     I 

can 


can-look  upoit  the  horrors  of  war^  as*  prddudiV^ 
of  tbc  Ueffings  and  enjoyments  of  peace ;  and? 
upon  the  mtferies  of  mankind,  which  I  cauinot 
lelicve,  with  a  thankful  heart  that  my  owh'  I<K  baf 
been  more  favourable^ 

There  is  a  paflage  in  that  truly  original  poemr 
'called  the  Spleen^  which  pleafcs  mc  more  thaai 
almoft  any  thing  I  have  read.-^The  Paflag^:  ia- 
this: 

Huffy  the  man^.xuho  innoctnt^. 
Grieves  not  ai  ills  he  canH  prepeni^ 
His  Jkiff  does  with  the  current  glide^ 
Now  puffings  puWd  againjl  the  tide  : 
Hei  paddling  by  the  fctfffling  crov^dj 
Sees  J  unconcerned,  life's  wager  row*  d^ 
And  when  he  can't  prevent  fouL  play ^ 
Enjoys  the  follies  of  the  fray. 

The  laughing  philofopher  has  always  appeared  to 
me  a  more  clig.ible  charafter  than  the  weeping.. 
one;  but  before  I  fit  down  either  to  laugh  or  to 
cry  at  the  follies  of  mankind,  as  I  have  publickly- 
enliftcd  niyfelf  in  their  fervice,  it  becomes  me  to 
adminifter  every  tiling  in  my  power  to  relieve  or 
cure  them.  For  this  purpofe  I  fhall  here  lay  be- 
fore my  readers  fome  loofe  hints  on  a  fubjeQ,. 

which 
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Which  Will,  I  hope,  excite  their  attention,  ind  con^ 
tribute  towards  the  expelling  from  the  heart  thofe 
malignant  and  fuUen  humours,  which  deftroy  the 
harmony  of  focial  life^ 

If  we  make  obfervations  on  human  nature, 
either  from  what  we  feel  in  ourfelves,  or  fee  in 
others,  we  fh^ll  perceive  that  almoft  all  the  uneafi* 
nefs  of  mankind  owe  their  rife  to  inadivity,  or 
idlenefs  of  body  or  mind«  A  free  and  brifk  circu* 
lation  of  the  blood  is  abfolutely  neceflary  towards 
the  creating  eafinefs  and  good  humour;  and  is  the 
only  means  of  fecuring  us  from  a  reftlefs  train  of 
idle  thoughts,  which  cannot  fail  to  make  us  bur« 
thenfome  to  ourfelves,  and  diflatisfied  with  all 
about  us. 

Providence  has  therefore  wifely  provided  for  the 

Generality  of  mankind,,  by  compelling  them  to  ufe 
lat  labour,  which  not  only  procures  them  the  ne- 
ceffaries  of  life,  but  peace  and  health  to  enjoy 
them  with  delight.  Nay  farther,  we  find  how  eC. 
fentially  neceflary  it  is  that  the  greateft  part  of 
mankind  fhould  be  obliged  to  earn  their  bread  by 
labour,  from  the  ill  ufe  that  is  almoft  univerfally 
made  of  thofe  riches  which  exempt  men  from  it. 
£ven  the  advantages  of  the  beft  education  are  ge« 
aentlly  found  to  be  infufficient  to  keep  us  within 
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the  limits  of  reafon  and  moderation.  How  harcj 
do  the  very  bell  of  men  find  it,  to  for<:e  upoq 
thcmfclvcs  that  abftinence  or  labour  which  the 
narrowncfs  of  their  circumftances  does  not  imme- 
diately compel  them  to?  Is  there  really  one  in  ten 
wbpi  by  all  the  advantages  in  wealth  and  leifure, 
is  made  mpre  happy  in  r^fpeft  to  himfqlf^  or  morq 
yfeful  to  roanKind?  What  numbers  do  we  dai^y 
ip^  of  fuch  pcrfons,  either  rioting  in  luxury,  or 
flceping  in  floth,  for  one  who  makes  a  proper  ufe 
pf  the  advantages  which  riches  give  for  the  im- 
provement of  himfelf,  or  the  happinefs  of  others  I 
And  how  inaAy  do  we  meet  with,  who,  for  tbein 
abufe  of  the  bleffings  of  life,  are  given  up  to  the 
perpetual  uneafinefs  of  mind,  and  to  the  greated 
agonies  of  bodily  pain ! 

Whoever  ferioudy  conCders  this  point,  will  dif- 
cover  that  riches  are  by  no  means  fuch  certain 
bleflings  as  the  poor  imagine  them  to  be :  On  the 
contrary,  he  will  perceive  that  the  common  la- 
bours and  employments  of  life  are  much  better 
fuitcd  to  the  majority  of  mankind,  than  profpcrity 
and  abundance  would  be  without  them. 

It  was  a  merciful  fcntence  whicH  the  Creator 
paffed  on  Man  for  his  difobedience.  By  the  Jzveni 
o/jky  fact  thou  Jhall  eat  thy  bread:   for  to  the 

punifhment 
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Jiunifhment  itfelf  he  (lands  indebted  for  health, 
ftrength,  and  all  the  enjoyments  of  life.  Though 
the  tirft  paradife  was  forfeited  for  his  tranfgreffion, 
yet  by  the  penalty  inflifted  for  that  tranfgrefEon, 
the  earth  is.  made  into  a  paradife  again,  in  the 
beautiful  fields  and  gardens  which  we  fee  daily 
produced  by  the  labour  of  man.  And  though  the 
ground  was  pronounced  curfedforhi^difobedience; 
..yet  is  that  curfc  fo  ordered  as  to  be  the  punifh- 
ment,  chiefly  and  almoft  folely  of  thofe,  who,  by 
intemperance  or  floth,  inflift  it  upon  therafelves. 

Even  from  the  wants  and  weakneffes  of  mankind, 
are  the  bonds  ot  mutual  fupport  and  afFe6lion  de- 
rived. The  neceflities  of  each,  which  no  man 
himfelf  canfufficiently  fupply^  compel  him  to  con- 
tribute towards  the  benefit  of  others;  and  while 
he  labours  only  for  his  own  advantage,  he  is  pro- 
moting the  univerfal  good  of  all  around  him. 

Health  is  the  bleffing  that  every  one  wiflies  to 
enjoy;  but  the  multitude  are  fo  unreafonable,  as 
to  defire  to  purchafc  it  at  a  cheaper  rate  than  it  is 
to  be  obtained.  The  continuance  of  it  is  only  to 
be  fecurcd  by,cxercife  or  labour.  But  the  misfor- 
tune is,  that  the  poor  are  too  apt  to  overlook  their 
own  enjoyments,  and  to  view  with  envy  the  cafe 
and  affluence  of  their  fuperiors,  not  confidering 
Qa  that 
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that  the  ufual  attendants  upon  great  fortunes  are 
anxiety  and  difeafe* 

If  it  be  true,  that  thofe  perfonsare  the  happieft, 
who  have  the  fevveft  waiits,  the  rich  man  is  more 
the  objc£t  of  compaflion  than  envy.  However 
moderate  his  inclinations  may  be,  the  cuftom  of 
the  world  lays  him  under  a  kind  of  neceffity  of 
living  up  to  his  fortune.  He  muft  be  furrounded 
by  an  ufelefs  train  of  fervants;  his  appetite  muft 
be  palled  with  plenty^  and  his  peace  invaded  by 
t:rowds.  He  muft  give  up  the  pleafures  and  en- 
dearments of  domeftic  life,  to  be  the  flave  and 
party  of  ^a£lion.  Or  if  the  goodnefs  of  his  heart 
fliould  incline  him  to  afls  of  humanity  and  bene* 
volence,  he  will  have  the  frequent  mortification 
of  feeing  his  charities  ill  beftowcd ;  and  by  his 
inability  to  relieve  all,  the  conftant  one  of  making 
more  enemies  by  his  refufaU,  than  friends  by  his 
benefaftions.  I  have  add  to  thefe  confiderations  a 
truth,  which  I  believe  few  perlbns  will  difputc, 
namely,  that  the  greateft  fortunes,  by  adding  to 
the  wants  of  their  poffeffors,  ufually  render  them 
the  mod  ncccffitous  of  men,  we  fhall  find  great- 
nefs  and  happinefs  to  be  at  a  wide  diftance  from 
one  another.  If  we  carry  our  enquiries  ftill  higher, 
if  we  examine  into  the  ftate  of  a  King,  and  even 
enthrone  him,  like  our  own,  in  the  hearts  of  his 

people  : 
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people;  if  the  life  of  a  father  be  a  life  of  care  ami 
anxiety,  to  be  the  father  of  a  people,  is  a  pre-emi- 
lience  to  be  honoured,  but  not  envied. 

This  happinefs  of  life  is,  I  believe,  generally 
to  be  found  in  thofe  ftations,  which  neither  totally 
fubjeft  men  to  labour,  nor  abfolutely  exempt  them 
from  it.  Power  is  the  parent  of  difquietude— 
Ambition  of  difappointment — and  Riches  of  dif- 
eafc.  I  will  conclude  tbefe  refle&ions  with  the 
following  Fable  3 

*'  Labour,  the  offspring  of  Want,  and  the  mev 
••  ther  of  Wealth  and  Contentment,  lived  with 
•*  her  two  daughters  in  a  little  cottage  by  the  fide 
•*  of  a  hill,  at  a  great  diftance  from  town.  They 
*•  were  totally  unacquainted  with  the  great,  and 
^  h^d  kept  no  better  company  than  the  neighbour- 
^  ifig  villagers:  but,  having  a  dcfire  of  feeing  the 
**  world,  they  forfook  their  companions  and  ha- 
^  bitation,  and  determined  to  travel.  Labour 
**  went  foberly  along  the  road,  with  Health  on  her 
*'  right  hand,  who,  by  the  fprightlinefs  of  her  con- 
^  verfation,  and  fongs  of  chearfulnefs  and  joy^ 
**  foftened  the  toils  of  the  way ;  while  Content- 
"  m^nt  went  fmillng  on  the  left,  fupporting  the 
•*  fteps  of  her  mother,  and,  by  her  perpetual  good 
*•  humour,  encreafing  the  vivacity  of  her  fitter. 
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•*  In  this  manner  ihey  travelled  over  forefts, 
"  and  through  towns  and  villages,  till  at  laft  they 
*'  arrived  at  the  capital  of  the  kingdom.  At  their 
•'  entrance  into  the  great  city,  the  mother  conjured 
"  her  daughter  never  to  lofe- fight  of  her,  for  it 
**  was  the  will  of  Jupiter^  fhc  faid,  that  their  fepa- 
*'  ration  (hould  be  attended  with  the  utter  ruin  of 
**  all  three.  But  Health  was  of  too  gay  a  difpofi- 
•'  tion  to  regard  all  the  councels  of  Labour:  fhe 
*'  fuffered  herfelf  to  be  debauched  by  Intemper- 
"  ance,  and  at  laft  died  in  child-bed  of  difeafe. 
**  Contentment,  in  the  abfence  of  her  fifter,  g^ve 
•'  herfelf  up  to  the  enticements  of  Sloth^  and  was 
*•  never  heard  of  after:  while  Labour,  who  could 
"  have  no  enjoyment  without  her  daughters,  went 
"  every  where  in  fearch  of  themjtill  Ihe  was  at  laft 
"  feized  by  a  laflitude  in  her  way  and  died  in 
''  Mifery." 


ANECDOTE  of  HANDEL. 

'  I  ^HIS  celebrated  compofer,  though  of  a  very 
-*-  robuft  and  uncouth  external  appearance, 
yet  had  fuch  a  remarkable  irritation  of  nerves, 
that  he  could  not  bear  to  hear  the  tuning  of  in- 
ftruments,  and  therefore  this  was  always  done  be- 
fore Handel  arrived.     A  mufical  wag,  who  knew 

-   .  feow 
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to  extraSl  fomc  mirth  from  his  irafcibility  of 
er,  ftole  into  the  orcheftra,  on  a  night  when 
Ue  Prince  of  Wales  was  to  be  prefent  at  the 
rmance  of  a  new  Oratorio,  and  untuned  all 
iftruments,  fome  half  a  note,  others  a  whole 
lower  than  the  organ.    As  foon  as  the  Prince 
jd,  Handel  gave  the  fignal  of  beginning  con 
>;  but  fuch  was  the  horrible  difcord,  that  the 
ed  mufician  ftarted  up  from  his  feat,  and 
g  overturned  a  double  ba(s  which  ftood  in 
ly,  he  feized  a  kettle-drum,  which  he  thrcvr 
uch  violence  at  the  head  of  the  leader  of  the 
that  he  loft  his  full-bottomed  wig  by  the 
.  Without  waiting  to  replace  it,  he  advanced 
headed  to  the  front  of  the  orcheftra,  breath- 
?ngeance ;    but  fo  much  choakcd  with  paf- 
that  utterance  was  denied  him.     In  this  ri« 
>us  attitude  he  ftood  ftaring  and  ftamping 
me  moments,  amidft  a  convulfion  of  laugh« 
lor  could  he  be  prevailed  on  to  refume  his 
'till  the  Prince  went  perfonally  to  appeafc 
rath,  which  he  with  great  difficulty  accom- 
d. 
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A  GENUINE  ANECDOTE. 

A  YOUNG  Lady,  from  the  North  df  England^ 
being  Tent  to  the  £ail-Indies  tomarry  a  certain 
Governor^  rather  advanced  in  years,  that  Gentle* 
tDan,fooD  after  her  arrival,  was  for  performing  hit 
engagements  immediately ;  but  the  fair  traveller 
pofitively  refufed^  and  finally  gave  as  a  reafon  for 
her  conduft,  that  fhe  did  not  chufe  to  deceive 
him ;  that  during  her  voyage  (he  had  betrothed 
herfelf  to  the  captain  of  the  fhip,  who,  however, 
was  bafe  enough  to  retra6):  his  promife^  although 
fhe  feared  that  their  conneBion  had  been  produc- 
live  of  certain  difagreeable  confequences.  The 
Governor  repaid  her  franknefs  with  the  moft 
generous  condufl ;  and  was  not  at  all  furprized 
that  flie  fliould  rather  give  her  hand  to  a  young 
fellow,  who  had  befides  the  advantages  of  being 
on  the  fpot>  than  wait  with  uncertainty  for  an 
elderly  man,  who  was  an  abfolute  ftranger  to  her. 
He  therefore  married  her  himfelf  without  heftta* 
tion,  after  having  in  vain  endeavoured  taperfuade 
her  falfe  lover  to  take  that  ftep. 


AVARICE 
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AVARICE   AND  GLORY: 

A    TALE. 

^TPHE  Mifer  is  chiefly  his  ow^  enemy^  but  the 
-*•  ambitiojus  man  is  the  enemy  of  the  human 
tace.  He  firides  forward  to  vice  with  impunity^ 
and  even  his  virtues  degenerate  into  fauRs.  The 
mifer  and  the  ambitious  are  both  equally  felf-in* 
terefted ;  but^  while  one  deftroys  only  a  cottage, 
the  other,  perhaps,  overturns  an  empire. 

Avarice  and  glory  once  made  a  journey  toge-> 
tber  to  this  worlds  in  Order  to  try  how  mankind 
were  difpofed  to  receive  them.  Heroes,  citizens, 
priefts^  and  lords,  immediately  lifted  beneath  their 
banners,  and  received  their  favours  with  gratitude 
and  rapture.  Travelling,  however,  into  a  moft 
remote  part  of  the  country,  they,  by  accident,  fet 
up  at  the  cottage  of  a  fimple  fhepherd,  whofe 
whole  poiTeflions  were  his  flock,  and  all  his  foli-- 
citude  his  next  day's  fubfiftence.  His  birth  was 
but  bumble,  yet  his  natural  endowments  were 
great.  His  fenfe  was  refined,  his  heart  fenfible  of 
love  and  piety;  and,  poor  as  he  was,  he  ftill  pre- 
fcrved  an  honeft  ardour  for  liberty  and  repofe.— 
Here,  with  his  fiivourite  Sylvana,  his  flock,  his 
crook,  and  his  cottage,  he  lived  unknown  and 
unknowing  a  world,  that  could  only  inftru£t  hii^ 
in  deceit  and  falfliood. 

R  Our 


Our  two  travellers  i^o  Tooner  Ipeheid  him^  than 
they  were  ftruck  with  his  JFeiicity.     •*  How  infup- 
portable  is  it/*  cried  Glory,  "  thus  to  be  a  fpcc* 
tator  of  pleafures  which  we  have  no  ifharp  in  pno* 
ducin^J — Shall  we,  who  arc  adored  here  below, 
tamely  continue  fpefUtors  of  a  man^  who  thus 
flight;  our  favours,  becaufe  as  yet  unexperienced 
in  their  delights  ?  No,  rather  let  us  attepipj  to  fc- 
duce  him  from  his  wife  purfuit  of  tranquility,  and 
teach  him  to  reverence  our  power." — Thus  faying, 
they  both,  the  better  to  difguife  diemielvet,  af-. 
fumed  the  dreA  of  (hepherds,  and  accofted  tfae 
jiX&li:  in  t^rms  the  moft  inviting;  ^^  De«r  fhepheni< 
bpw  do  I  pity/   cries  Glory,  ^^  your  poor  (tHtplw 
city{  To  fee  fucfa  talents  buried  in  unambiiiouy 
retirement,  njigbt  certainly  create  even  the  com« 
pafllon  of  the  Gods*    Leave,  prytbee,  leave  a  (o^ 
litude  deftined  only  for  ignorance  and  fiupidity : 
It  is  doubly  to  die,  to  die  without  applaufc. — You 
have  virtues,  and  tbofe  ought  to  appear,  and  not 
ibus  lie  concealed   by  ungrateful  Obftiisacy.— * 
Fortune  calls,  aad  Glory  invites  thee.-^I  promife 
you  a  certainty  of  fuccefs :— -You  have  only  to 
chufe,  whether  to  become  an  author,  a  minifter 
of  ftate,  or  a  general;  in  either  capacity  be  a£. 
fured  of  finding  rcfpeCt,  riches,  and  immortality/ 


At 
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At  fo  tiTiadctlftcMn^d  afn  mvHation  thi  Oiepherd 
leemed  incapable  of  determining;  He  hefitated 
ftir  {otAt  timt  between  Ambition  and  Content, 
^H  at  leh^  the  former  prevailed,  and  he  became 
in  knot  nyeaftire,  a:  convert.  Avarice  now  came 
in  to  fix  him  entirely^  and  willing  to  make  hrm 
ctMff^itly  the  (htve  6f  both,  thus  continued  the 
c^tiver&tion:  **  Yei,  fimple  fwain,  be  convinced 
of  your  Tgttofance;  leain  firotn  me  in  what  trot 
faa{^pinefs  confifts.-^You  are  in  indigence,  and 
milcaH  yotir  poverty  temperance.  What !  fhall  a 
ntan  formed  for  the  moft  important  concerns,  like 
ybtr,  exhauft  a  precious  Hfe  only  in  oglmg  his 
jtoiftrefs,  playing  upon  his  pipe,  or  fhearing  his 
fteep?  While  fhe  reft  of  mankind,  blefled  with 
a'tiEhence,  confecrate  all  their  hours  to  rapture: 
improved  with  art,  (haH  you  remain  in  a  cottage, 
perhaps,  ftudde^ng  at  the  winter's  breeze !  Alas! 
little  doft  thou  know  of  the  pl^fures  attending  die 
great!  What  (umptuous  palaces  they  live  in;  how 
every  time  they  leave  theift,  feems  a  triumphal 
procqflEkm ;  how,  every  word  they  pronounce  is 
echoed  with  applaufe.  Without  fortune,  what  is 
life  but  mifery  ?  Wliat  is  virtue  but  fallen  fatis- 
laQion  ?  Money,  money  is  the  grand  mover  oi 
the  univerfe;  without  it  life  is  infipid,  and  talents 
contemptible. 

R  2  The 
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The  unhappy  (hepherd  was  no  longer  able  to 
refiftfuch  powerful  perfuafions:  His  roiftrefs,  his 
flock  are  at  once  banifhed  from  his  thoughts,  or 
contemptible  in  his  eye.    His  rural  retreat  become 
taftelefs,  and  ambition  fills  up  every  chafm  in  his 
bread.    In  vain  did  the  faithful  partner  of  all  his 
pleafures  and  cares  folicit  his  (lay ;  in  vain  expofe 
the  numbcrlefs  dangers  he  muft  ncceffarily  en- 
counter; nothing  could  perfuade  a  youth  bent  on 
glory,  and  whofe  heart  felt  every  paflion  in  ex- 
treme.    However,  uncertain  what  courfe  to  fol- 
low, by  chance  he  fixed   upon  the  mufes^  and 
began;  by  fhewing  the  world  fome  amazing  inflan* 
*  ces  of  the  fublimity  of  his  genius.     He  inflantly 
found  admittance  among  the  men  of  wit,  and  gave 
lefTons  to  thofe  who  were  candidates  for  the  pub- 
lic favour.— He  publifhcd  criticifms,  to  fhew  that 
fome  were  not  born  poets,  and  apologies  in   vin- 
dication of  himfelf.    But  foon  Satire  attacked  him 
with  all  its  virulence;  he  found  in  every  brother- 
wit  a  rival,  and  in  every  rival,  one  ready  to  dc^ 
preciate  what  he  had  written.   Soon,  therefore,  he 
thought  proper  to  quit  this  feducing  train  that 
offer  beds  of  rofes,  but  fupply  only  a  couch  of 
thorns.     He  next  took  the  field  in    quality   cf  a 
foldier;  he  was  foremoft  in  revenging  the  affronts 
of  his  country,  and  fixing  his  monarch  on  the 
throne;  he  wasforemofl  in  braving  every  danger, 

and 
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ind  in  moXinting  every  breach.  With  a  few  fuG^^ 
ccfles  more,  and  a  few  limbs  lefs,  our  fhepherd 
i^ould  have  equalled  Cxfar  himfelf;  but  foon 
envy  began  to  pluck  the  hardened  lawrel  from  his 
brow.  His  conquefts  were  attributed,  not  to  his 
fuperior  fkill,  but  the  ignorance  of  his  rivals;  his 
patriotifm  was  judged  to  proceed  from  avarice, 
and  his  fortitude  from  unfeeling  afTurance. 

Again,  therefore,  the  fhepherd  changes,  and  in 
his  own  defence,  retired  from  the  field  to  the  ca* 
binet.  Here  he  became  a  thorough-bred  minifter 
of  ftate,  he  copies  out  conventions,  concludes 
treaties,  raifes  fubfidies,  levies,  difpofes,  fells, 
buys,  and  lofes  his  own  peace  to  procure  the  peaee 
of  Europe;  he  even,  with  the  induftry  of  a  mi* 
nifter,  adopts  his  vices,  and  becomes  flow,  tim)4» 
fufpicious,  and  auftere. — Intoxicated  with  power., 
and  involved  in  fyftem^  he  fees,  confults,  and 
likes  none  but  himfelf.  He  is  no  longer  the  fim- 
ple  fliepherd,  whofe  thoughts  were  all  honeft,  and 
who  fpoke  nothing  but  what  he  thought;  he  is 
now  taught  to  fpeak  what  be  never  intends  to  per- 
form.-^-His  faults  difgufted  fome,  his  few  remain^ 
ing  virtues  more. 

At  length,  however^  bis  fyftem  fails^  and  his 
projeSs  arc  blown  tip.    What  was  the  caufe  of 

misfortune 
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misfortune  was  attributed  to  corruption  and  i| 
ranee.  He  is  arraigned  by  the  people,  and  fcarco^ 
ly  efcapes  being  condemned  to  fufFer  an  ignomi- 
nious death.  Now,  too  late,  he  finds  the  folly  of 
having  attended  to  the  voice  of  Avarrce,  or  the 
call  of  Ambition.  He  flies  back  to  his^  long  for^ 
(aken  cottage.  He  alTumes  the  ruftic  robe  of  iiu. 
nocence  and  fimplieity,  and  in  the  arms  of  hii 
faithful  Sylvana  pafTes  the  remainder  of  his  life  in 
ha^nefify  tad  uhdiAurbed  repofe. 


'  The     prisoner. 

A    KECENT    FACT. 

THE  tolling  of  the  dreadful  bell,  funnnoning 
the  miferable  to  pay  their  forfeited  lives  to 
die  injured  laws  of  their  country,  awoke  Henry 
from  the  firft  fleeep  he  had  fallen  into  fince  he  en- 
tered the  walls  of  a  difmal  prifon. 

Henry  had  been  a  merchant,  and  married  the 
beautiful  Eliza  in  the  inidft  of  affluence ;  but  the 
capture  of  our  Weft- India  fleet,  in  the  late  unna- 
tural  American  war,  was  the  firft  ftroke  his  houfe 
received.  His  creditors,  from  the  nature  of  the 
lofs,  were  for  fome  time  merciful ;  but  to  fatisfy 
^ome  partial  demands^  he  entered  into  a  difho^ 

nourable 
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iMMirtfbU  Creaty,  v^ich  being  difcoy^red,  Hemy 
was  thrown  into  a  loathfome  ^aol.  H^  had 
pIfeDikd  agaioft  the  kws^  aod  wae  condfemefd  to 
die*    . 

Eliza  poflefs'd  Roman  virttres*  She  would 
not  quit  his  (ide,  and  with  her  infant  fon  fhe  pre- 
farred  chafing  away  his  melancholy  in  a  dungeon^ 
to  her  (aifcer's  houfe^  which  was  ftill  open  to  ncrr 
ceive  her.  Their  hopes  of  a  reprieve  from  daf 
to  day^  had  fled ;  but  not  before  the  death-war-t 
not  arrived.  Grief  overpowering  all  other  fenfes^ 
Sleep^  due  balmy  charmer  x)f  the  woes  of  humani* 
ty 9  in  pity  to  their  mifeiies,  txt/tnc^  her  filfcen  em^t 
braces  over  them^  and  beguiled  the  time  they  had 
appropriated  for  prayer,  and  Eliza,  with  the  in* 
fant>  ftill  contiuued  under  her  influence. 

Father  of  Mercies,  exclaimed  HenTy,Iend  thine 
ear  to  a  penitenL^Give  attention  to  my  (hort 
prayer. — Grant  me  forgivnefs.— -*endue  me  with 
fortitude  to  appear  before  thee :— and,  O  God! 
extend  thy  mercies  to  this  injured^  this  beft  of 
thy  fervants,  whom  I  have  entailed  in  endlefs 
miferies. — Chafe  not  fleep  from  hert  ^H  I  ^>i 
-doad* 

The  Keeper  interrupted  his  devotions  by  wdrn- 
ing  hitp  tQ  hii  &te.— *If  there  be  mercy  in  you. 

replied 
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replied  Henry,  make  no  noife,  for  I  would  not 
have  my  wife  awaked  till  I  am  no  more. 

He  wept — even  he,  who  was  inured  to  mifery. 
He,  who  with  apathy  had  for  ages  looked  on  dif-* 
irefs,  fhcd  tears  at  Henry's  requeft.  Nature,  for 
once,  predominated  in  a  gaoler. 

At  this  inftant  the  child  cried !  O  Heavens, 
faid  Henry,  am  I  too  guilty  to  have  my  prayer 
heard.  He  took  up  his  infant,  and  fortunately 
hufhed  it  again  to  reft,  while  the  gaoler  flood  pe« 
trifled  with  grief  and  aftonilhmeht.  At  laft  he 
thus  broke  out — this  is  too  much— my  heart 
bleeds  for  you — I  would  1  had  not  feen  this  day. 

What  do  I  hear,  replied  Henry?  Is  this  an 
angel  in  the  garb  of  my  keeper?  Thou  art  indeed 
unRt  for  thy  office.  This  is  more  than  I  was  pre- 
pared to  hear.  Hence,  and  let  me  be  conduBed 
to  my  fate.- 

Thefe  words  awoke  the  unhappy  Eliza;  who, 
ivrith  eagernefs  to  atone  for  loft  time,  began  to  ap- 
propriate the  few  moments  left,  in  fupplicating 

for  her  hufl^and  s  falvation. 

m 

Side  by  fide  the  unhappy  couple  prayed  as  the 
Ordinary  advanced  to  the  cell.  They  were  too 
intent  on  devotion  to  obferve  him.  The  holy  man 
cam£  with  mot^  comfort  tlian  what  his  funEtioa 

alone 
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^lone  could  adminifter.    It  was  a  reprieve,  but 
with  caution  he  communicated  the  glad  tidings. 

The  effeft  it  had  on  them  was  too  afFcfting  to 
be  expreffed. — Henry's  fenfes  were  overpowered, 
while  Eliza  became  frantic  with  joy — flie  ran  to 
the  man  of  God,  then  to  her  child,  ere  flie  per- 
ceived her  hufband  apparently  lifelefs.  He  foon 
inhaled  life  from  her  kiffes,  while  the  humane 
gaoler  freed  him  from  his  fetters. 


The   force  of  LOVE, 

United  to  RELIGION: 

A  MORAL  TALE. 

MR.  Shepherd,  a  very  refpeftable  merchant, 
who  had  acquired  a  genteel  fortune,  with 
an  unblemifhed  chara£ler,  in  the  Turkey  trade, 
received  fo  fevere  a  fhock  to  his  fpirits  by  the 
death  of  an  every-way  amiable  wife,  with  whom 
he  had  lived  near  thirty  years,  that  his  health  was 
confiderably  injured  by  his  exceflive  grief.  He 
was  inconfolable,  and  would  have  been^  probably, 
driven  todefpair,  had  not  a  dutiful  and  affectionate 
daughter,  who  inherited  all  the  valuable  qualities 
of  her  mother,  prevented  him  from  reflefting  too 
intenfely  on  the  lofs  he  had  fuftained,  by  her  ten- 

S  der 
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derjattentions  and  allevtatiiig  conversation.  [  'By 
tbat  converfation,  and   by  thofe' attentions,' '(tie, 
.  hjippUy>  brought  him  inta  a  chearful  train  of  think- 
.  ing;  ai)d  from  the  ii)oment  he  began  to  look  upon 
an  event  which  he  had  .deplored  in  terms  that  too 
.   much  indiqated  a  criminal  dereliftion,  in  a  reli- 
gious light,  his  heakh  gradually  returned. 

Mifs  Shepherd  was,  at  the  time  of  her  mother's 
deaths  not  quite  of  age ;  but  fhe  had  a  nhe  under* 
flanding,  and  a  matronly  dignity  in  her  behaviour. 
With  a  ftrong  underftanding,  and  as  pleafing  a 
perfon,  without  any  pretentions  to  beauty,  as  can 
be  imagined,  her  manners  were  extreinely  engag. 
ing,  and  (he  had  many  elegant  accomplifhments.-— ^ 
F'or  her  intelleCis,  her  virtues,  and  her  accom- 
plifhments,  for  her  tendernefs,  her  dilcrction,  ind 
her  obedience,  (he  was  juftly  doated  on  by  her 
father;  and  his  parental  affeftion  was  increafed^ 
(if  it  could  be  increafed)  when  he  beheld  in  her 
the  only  comfort  he  had  in  his  declining  years. — 
Never  were  paternal  love  and  filial  duty  carried 
to  a  more  exemplary  height.  Equally  ftudious  to 
endear  themfelves  to  each  other,  they  were  re- 
vered, as  well  as  beloved,  by  all  who  had  the 

pleafure  of  being  acquainted  with  them. 
' '       ''.     '  .     -  , 

Mifs  Shepherd  had   many   admirers;  but   the 

gentleman  whofe  addreffes  gave  her  the  mbft  plea- 
fure. 
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fure,  was,  unluckily,  the  only  man  in  the  world 
to  whom  her  father  had  particular  objeclions;  and 
Ihc  was  determined  never  to  give  her  hand  with- 
out  his  confent,  whatever  uneafinefs  her  heari 
might  fuffer  from  the  violence  which  ihe  ofF(?red 
to  her  inclination. 

Mr.  Digges  had  juft  before  the  death  of  Mrs. 
Shepherd,  'inherited  a  corifiderable  ellate  from  his 
father,  "who  was  poffeffed  of  many  valuable  plan- 
tations in  jatnaica. 

Mr.  Digges  was  fufficiently  accomplifhed  by 
nature  and  education  to  recominend  himfeif  pow- 
erfully to  the  foir-fex  in  general;  and  he  was  par-* 
ticularly  agreeable  in  the  eyes  of  Mifs  Shepherd; 
happier  would  (he  have  been  if  her  father  had  feen 
hini  in  as  favourable  a  light.  The  truth  is,  Mr. 
Shepherd  was  not  only  a  good  moral  man,^  he  was 
alfo  a  roan  of  piety ;  pun£tual  in  his  attendance  at 
church,  froni  which  he  never  abfented  hiHlfelf, 
but  through  neceffity,  and  ftrongly  bdieving  all 
the  awful  articles  of  faith  contained  in  the  Scrip- 
tures, he  could  not  help  feeling  compaflion  for 
thofe  who  lived  as  if  they  had  a  contempt  for  re- 
velation: he  felt  more  than  compafpon,  he  fttt 
bis  refentment  alfo  rife  againft  them, 

S  2  Pigges 
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Digges  was^  indeed^  too  much  a  man  of  plea* 
fure  to  be  excluded  from  the  number  who  drew 
Mr.  Shepherd's  refentment  upon  them^  by  the  li- 
centioufnefs  of  their  lives :  he  certainly  confidcred 
public  worfhip  as  a  thing  of  no  fort  of  confe- 
quence  ;  and  had  a  very  flight,  if  any  opinion  of 
the  chriftian  religion. — Mr.  Shepherd,  therefore, 
flatly  refufed  to  receive  him  into  his  family  as  a 
fon-in-law,  and  a6iually  prohibited  his  viflts  to  the 
houfe,  intreating  his  daughter  at  the  fame  time  to 
give  up  all  thoughts  of  him. 

To  give  up  all  thoughts  of  a  man  who  had  made 
a  vicry  deep  impreflion  on  her  heart,  was  not  in 
poor  Fanny's  power.  The  difmiflion  of  her  lover 
had  fuch  an  efFefl  upon  her  fpirits,  that  ftie  fell  in- 
to a  melancholy  ftate.  She  was  as  dutiful  as  ever 
in  her  carriage  to  her  father;  but  the  almoft  daily 
alteration  in  her  perfon  alarmed  him.  The  rofes 
of  health  no  longer  bloomed  in  her  cheeks,  and 
her  face  was  no  longer  brightened  with  the  fmiles 
of  contentment. 

Mr.  Shepherd  wanted  not  to  be  acquainted 
with  the  caufe  of  that  alteration  in  his  daughter, 
which  he  fincerely  lamented ;  but  hoping  flie 
might,  if  removed  from  the  fpot  on  which  ftie  had 
met  with  a  difappointment  too  fevere  to  be  fuftain^ 

ed 
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cd  by  her,  recover  her  fpirits  and  health,  he  feqt 
her  to  an  aunt,  by  the  mother's  fide,  about  five  and 
twenty  miles  from  London,  who  juft  atthat  junc« 
ture  had  prefled  him  to  let  her  fpend  part  of  the 
fummer  at  her  houfe.. 

Accordingly,  Fanny  fet  off  to  her  Aunt,  and 
not  without  fome  animating  refle6lions;  for  as 
Mrs.  Bonnel  had  always  behaved  to  her  in  the  moft 
affe^onate  manner^  and  had  a  great  influence 
over  her  father,  fhe  hoped  that  her  mediation, 
might  prove  ferviceable  to  her. 

Mrs.  Bonnel  received  her  niece  with  much  po- 
litenefs,  and  exprefled,  no  fmall  fatisfaftion  at  her 
arrival ;  but  darted  a  little  to  fee  her  look  paler 
and  thinner  than  fhe  expefted,  though  Mr.  Shep- 
herd had  previoufly  difpatched  a  preparatory 
letter. 

Fanny  being  clofely  queftioned  concerning  her 
looks  unbofomed  herfelf  without  the  Icaft  referve 
to  her  aunt:  but  concluded  her  narrative  with 
declaring,  that  whatever  difquietude  fhe  felt,  {he 
would  not"  do  any  thing  to  render  his  life  unhappy 
-who  had  been  inftrumental  to  her  exiftence,  who 
had  taken  a  great  deal  of  pains  to  promote  her 
felicity^  and  who  had  oppofed  her  inclination  for 

Mr. 
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Mr,  Diggrs,  (be  was  fatisfied,  with  the  beftintcn-. 
tions  in  the  world. 

"  You  are  an.  excellent  daughter,  nay  dear 
Fanny/'  faid  Mrs  Bonnel,  "  and  defervc  to  be 
rewarded  for  your  filial  gratitude  and  regard.  As 
fpr  Mr.  Digges,  I  fhall  endeavour  to  come  at  his 
real  charafter  from  impartial  people;  for  I  look 
upon  your  father  as  a  prejudiced  perfpn  upon  this 
qccaHon.  He  is  a^very  good  man;  but  he  is  of 
too  rigid  a  way  of  thinking  about  religious  mat- 
ters. I  am  not  fo  uncharitable  as  to  imagine  that 
none  can  be  worthy  who  are  not  always  going  to 
church,  aqd  minutely  complying  with  ^yery.  in- 
junflion  in  their  prayer-books/* 

Mrs.  Bonnel  had  foon  an  opportunity  to  gratify 
her  curiofity,  and  finding  that  Mr.  Diggcs,  though 
not  a  religious  chara8er,  was  a  fenfible,  fobcr, 
good-natured  man,  rather  encouraged  her  niece's 
inclination  for  him,  and  undertook  to  bring  her 
father  to  confent  to  their  union. 

Soon  after  flie  had  difpatchcd  her  letter  to  Mr. 
Shepherd,  in  which  flie  pleadqd  fpr  Digges  with 
all  the  powers  of  perfu^fion  (lie  was  niillrefs  of,  he 
being  on  a  vifit  to  an  uncle's  who  lived  near  her, 
ventured  to  wai^  oi)  her,  and  met  with  an  en- 
couraging 
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cbiit^gi^g  reception.     From  that  day  he  had  fffe- 
'  qiientihteVVi&ws^lrilh  his  Fanny. 

Fanny,  however,   though  fhe  could  not  help 
being  pleafed  widi  the  convcrfation  and  behaviour 
of  her  lover,  iRdcerely  wifiied  to  remove  his  pre- 
judices againft'  Chriftiahity;  atid  would  on  no  ac- 
*  c6unt  agree  to  be  his,  without  her  father's  appro- 
'  b'^tidn,' which  never  couW,  fhe  knew  be  obtained, 
while  he  continued  in  a'  flatc  of  ihfiddity.    When 
^  hi  ifiibpofed  a  private  marriage  to  her  fhe  plainly 
' 'fold  him,  '^'Tharflie  would  neVer  take  any  fJeps 
to 'make  a  |>arent' unhappy  who  had  never  in- 
tentionally done  any  thing  to  render  her  fo/*^— 
"  My  father,"  added  fhe,  "  oppofes  our  union, 
becaufe  he  thinks  that  no  man  who  ncgleQs  his 
religious  duties  can  make  a  good  hufband/' 

"  if  that's  the  cafe,  my  dearefl,**  replied  he, 
brlffelyi  "  ill  Toon  put*  matters  upon  an  eafy  foot- 
ing: niappcaf  at' church  as  conflamly  as  he  docs 
liimfelf^  and  go  thr6*iiH  the  ceremonies  mentioned 
in  the '  riibrick '  Mvith  the  uthioft  regularity :  then, 
fiirely,  Ifhallgairt  my^oinl  compleatly." 

**  You  may,  by  fo  doing.  Sir,"  faid  fhe,  gravely, 
*'  impofe  upon  my  father;  but  if  you  comply  with  * 
the  duties' enjoined  by  the  fubrick,  merely  to  fervc 
aiprefent  turn,  v^ithdut  feeling  yoiir  heart  fiibfcribe 

to 
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to  the  language  of  your  lips,  you  will  be  guilty  of 
the  mod  contemptible  as  well  as  the  mod  criminal 
hypocrify,  and  I  would  immediately  undeceive 
my  father." 

Struck  with  the  manner  in  which  fhe  delivered 
that  fpeech,  he  beheld  her  in  a  new,  and  ftill 
more  amiable  light;  and  was  fo  much  affeQed  by 
what  (he  afterwards  urged  to  him,  with  a  vein  of 
piety,  which  would  have  canonized  her  in  the  firft 
ages  of  Chriftianity,  that  he  became  heartily 
afhamcd  of  his  infidelity,  and  convinced  of  the 
truths  which  fhe  addrefled  with  energy  to  his  un- 
derflanding. 

Mr.  Shepherd,  when  he  read  Mrs.  Bonnel's  let- 
ter, was  almoft  ready  to  pronounce  her  unworthy 
of  the  good  opinion  he  had  always  entertained  of 
her:  for  having,  with  uncommon  earneftnefs,  re- 
commended a  man  to  be  hh  fon-in-law  who  laugh- 
ed at  religion  in  general;  and  who  had  diflin- 
guiflied  himfclf  againft  Chriftianity  on  every  oc- 
cafion :    but   inftcad  of  anfwering  her  letter,  he 

determined  to  go  down  to  L d,  and  take  his 

daughter  out  of  her  hands,  left  flic  fliould  connive 
at  fome  clandeftine  proceedings. 

Accordingly  he  fct  off,  as  foon  as  he  had  finifhed 
a  little  bufuiefs  which  he  .could  not  prudently  leave 

undone, 
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Undone,  with  various  refleftions  rolling  in  his 
mind,  the  majority  of  which  were  difagreeable; 
being  really  apprehenfive,  from  fome  parts  of 
}Ars.  Bonnel's  letter,  that  (he  would  rather  fpirit 
up  her  niece  to  follow  her  inclinations,  than  ftimu- 
late  her  to  conquer  it. 

On  his  arrival  he  found  Mrs.  Bonnel  in  a  back- 
parlour,  which  looked  into  a  garden,  by  hcrfelf. 
She  received  him  with  her  ufual  politenefs,  and 
cheerful  looks;  there  was  however,  a  coolnefs  in 
his  carriage  at  the  (ight  of  her  which  would,  at  any 
time,  have  furprizcd  her;  but  fhe  knew  how  to 
make  allowances  for  a  behaviour  which  her  letter 
had  occafioned. 

When  the  firft  civilities  were  exchanged,  he 
enquired  in  hurrying  accents  for  his  daughter — 
but  feeing  her  at  that  inftant  walking  towards  the 
houfe,  with  Digges  by  her  fide,  and  feeing  them 
alfo  fmile  on  each  other,  he  began  to  reproach 
Mrs.  Bonnel  for  admitting  a  man  to  his  Fanny  to 
whom  he  had  fo  many  material  objeftions.  When 
he  had  fo  reproached  her,  he  was  haftening  to  the 
garden-door — Mrs.  Bonnel,  catching  hold  of  his 
coat,  begged  him  to  hear  her,  as  fhe  had  fome« 
thing  of  confequence  to  relate  to  him.  She  then 
acquainted  him  with  the  revolution  which  Fanny 
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Li»i  br-»ipc  ib-iTiL  m  it-  D^gjts'i  phnciples; 
anii  li  be  had  zriac  rM;na  uci  beucrc,  hf  czQdng 
wiih  hm  2r:;^rv2rdi»  lou  2e  vu  become  a  fioccxc 
cxxivcn  t3  Cinijiz-cv.  fcc  wilSngly  gave  his 
daugfccir  re  hias,  v:i  a  haadfbine  famine. — ^Br 
giving  hi5  daugiiifr  : o  \[r.  Digges.  be  complcared 
the  happtnefi  ".f  'jiem  .:*:.ch;  and  cbey  boih  made 
an  ciemplary  firire  in  tiie  oarrlage  ftat& 

Diggcj  vaj  noc  a  L:::!^  rallied  by  fome  of  his 
moft  iniimate  companions,  vho  came  to  fee  him 
on  hii  vcdi:ng,  for  the  fiuaiirr  notions,  as  they 
called  them*  which  he  had  picked  up  during  his 
counfhip;  but  their  minb  only  moved  his  com- 
pafTxon.  He  pitied  them  for  principles  %-hich  were 
fo  ill  calculated  to  make  men  happy,  citlier  here 
or  hereafter;  and  that  he  might  not  be  unhinged 
Ly  their  irreligious  convcrfation,  he  broke  off  all 
connedipni  with  fuch  dangerous  afibciates. 


An  anecdote. 


ON  the  firft  night  of  the  rcprefentation  of  the 
comedy  of  The  Si-fpicious  Husband^  Foote 
fat  by  a  plain,  honeft,  well-meaning  citizen,  whole 
imagination  was  ftrongly  impreffed  by  the  inci- 
dents of  the  play.  At  the  dropping  of  the  curtain, 

the 
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the  wit  complained  to  his  neighbour  of  the  impro- 
priety of  fuffering  Ranger  to  go  off  as  he  came 
on,  without  being  reclaimed.  "  Could  not  the 
author,  (faid  he)  throw  this  youth,  in  the  courfe 
of  his  no£iurnal  rambles,  into  fome  ridiculous 
fcene  of  diftrefs,  which  might  have  reclaimed  him  ? 
As  be  now  ftands,  who  knows  but  the  rogue,  after 
all  the  pleafure  be  has  given  us,  may  fpend  the 
night  in  a  round-houfe?'*  "  By  G — d,  (fays  the 
Cit)  if  it  happens  in  my  Ward,  111  releafe  him, 
for  I'm  fure  he  is  too  honeft  a  fellow  to  run  away 
from  his  bail." 


HUMANITY. 

REMARKABLE 

AJ^ECDOTE  of  DEAJsr  SWIFT. 

THE  Dean  was  one  morning  ftanding  at  his 
ftudy  window,  and  from  thence  obferved  a 
decent  elderly  woman  offering  a  paper  to  one  of 
his  fervants,  which  the  fellow  at  firft  refufed,  with 
an  infolent  and  furly  afpeft.  The  woman,  how- 
ever, prefled  her  fuit  with  all  the  energy  cyfdiftrefs, 
and  in  the  end  prevailed.  The  Dean,  whofe  foul 
was  the  feat  ot  compaflion,  faw,  felt,  and  was  de« 
termined  to  alleviate  her  mifery. — He  every  mo- 
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ment  cxpeBed  the  fenrant  with  the  paper;  but  to 
his  furprize  and  indignation,  an  hoar  elapfed,  and 
the  man  did  not  prefcnt  it.  The  day  was  cold  and 
vetf  and  the  wretched  pedtioner  ftill  letained  her 
flation,  with  many  an  eloquent  and  anxious  look 
at  the  houfe.  The  benevolent  Divine  loft  all 
patience,  and  was  going  to  ring  the  bell,  when  he 
obferved  the  fervant  crofs  the  ftreet,  and  return 
the  paper  with  the  utmoft  fang  froid  and  indiffer* 
ence.  Rightly  judging  the  cafe,  he  threw  up  the 
falh,  and  demanded  loudly  what  the  paper  conuin- 
ed.  '  It  is  a  petition,  pleafe  your  Reverence/  re- 
plied the  woman.  '  Bring  it  up,  rafcal,*  cried  the 
enraged  Dean ! — ^The  furprized  and  petrified  fer« 
vant  obeyed.  With  Swift,  to  know  was/«pity, — to 
pity  to  relieve.— The  poor  woman  was  inilantly 
made  happy, — and  the  fervant  almoft  as  inftantly 
turned  out  of  the  doors,  with  the  following  written 
teftimonial  of  his  conduQ ; 

*•  The  bearer  lived  two  years  in  my  fervice,  ih 
which  time  he  was  frequently  drunk  and  negligent 
of  his  duty ;  which,  conceiving  him  to  be  honeft, 
I  excufcd;  but  ai  lad  deteding  him  in  a  flagrant 
inftance  of  cruelly,  I  difcharge  him.'*  Such  were 
the  confequenccs  of  this  paper,  that  for  feven  years 
the  fellow  was  an  itinerant  beggar;  after  which  the 
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Dean  forgave  him ;  and,  in  confequence  of  another 
paper  equally  fingular,  he  was  hired  by  Mr.  Pope, 
with  whom  be  lived  till  deatli  removed  him. 


The  unnatural  BROTHER. 

SIR  George  Sonds,  of  Kent,  had  lately  two 
fons,  grown  up  to  that  age  wherein  he  might 
have  expefted  moft  comfort  from  them ;  but  in 
the  year  1655,  the  youngeft  of  them,  named  Free- 
man Sonds,  having  no  apparent  caufe  or  provo- 
cation either  from  his  father  or  brother,  did  in  a 
mod  inhuman  and  butcherly  manner,  murder  the 
elder,  as  he  lay  fleeping  by  him  in  his  bed:  he 
beat  out  his  brains  with  a  cleaver:  and,  although 
this  was  hfs  mortal  wound,  yet,  perceiving  him  to 
groan  and  figh,  as  one  approaching  unto  death, 
he  dabbed  him  feven  or  eight  times,  in  and  about 
the  heart,  and  when  he  had  finiflied  this  black  and 
bloody  tragedy,  he  went  to  his  aged  father,  then 
in  bed,  and  told  him  of  it,  rather  glorying  in  it, 
than  exprcffing  any  repentance  for  it.  Being 
apprehended,  he  was  prefently  after  condemned 
at  Maidftone  aflizes,  and  accordingly  executed. 


ANECDOTE. 
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ANECDOTE. 

EDWARD  Bene,  of  laigock,  in  Ccrmral, 
vis  &  ier7ar.c  13  Mr.  Caaztacj^  of  that 
c^oocv.  H*  V  aJ  ceaf  rroci  ^  cradLcy  axid  coofb- 
crxT^f  i'^zLZ^  jtz  c:*Jd  lezm  and  cxprr£s  anj 
rnr*  i  :o  hu  sadir  liai  vai  ftirring  io  ihc  coantiy. 
If  iferxioairii  pmch-^  vidiia  f jczte  mCes  ,dA* 
aacc,  be  voold  rq^ir  to  a>  thepUce,  aod  Mtiag 
lumTeif  dhcalr  cppofice  ca  tte  preacher,  voold 
look  bzm  SUc£aL&iy  in  ibc  face  wldk  kis  fezmoa 
Iafke4l :  To  vhich  reli^oiu  zeal  his  faooeft  life 
vas  aiSb  anfver  able.  AfSfird  vhh  a  finn  xcemor)\ 
he  vould  not  only  knov  a  pcrfoo  vhom  be  had 
(een  but  once,  but  defcribe  him  fo  pcrfeoly  as  to 
ht  known  zv  ar.v  oiber. 


OX    LIFE. 

OT 'R  Life  is  like  a  Winter's  dav. 
Some  only  brcakfaft  and  away; 
Others  to  dinner  ftay,  and  are  full  fed, 
'i'he  oldefl  r)nly  fups,  and  goes  to  bed. 
Larjjr  is  his  debt  who  lingers  out  the  day, 
Whf;  oocs  the  fooncfl  has  the  leaft  to  pay. 

PERSFXUTIOX. 
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PERSECUTION. 

LORD  Herbert,  of  Chcrburg,  relates  that  wbef^ 
he  was  at  Paris^  father  Segnerand,  confeflbr 
to  the  King  of  France,  preached  a  fermon  before 
his  Majefty,  on  the  Chriftian  duty  o{  forgiving  our 
enemies.  But  he  made  a  di(lin£tioD  in  the  obje£ls 
of  fo]:;givners,  afferting  that  we  are  bound  only  to 
forgive  our  perfonal  enemies,  not  the  enemies  of 
God:  Such  are  heretics,  and  particularly  the  pro- 
feffors  of  the  Proteftant  religion.  Thefe  he  urged 
his  Majefty,  as  themoft  Chrijlian  King^  to  extir- 
pate wherever  they  were  to  be  found. 


ANECDOTE     OF 

FREDERICK  the  GREAT. 

T  N  one  of  the  forced  marches,  the  King  rode 
-■•  befide  his  cavalry,  and  heard  a  trooper,  at  a 
very  litde  diftance,  make  a  horrid  noife  with  curC 
ing  and  fwearing.  He  immediately  rode  up  to 
him ;  and  heard  him  cjcclaim,  among  many  other 
fhocking  oaths,  "I  yt\{h  this  damned  fort  of  life  at 
an  end/'  *'  You  are  very  right,  my  boy,"  cried 
the  King,  ^  I  wifh  the  fame — but  what  can  we 
do  ?— We  muft  have  patience  until  it  is  peace/* 
With  fuch  lenity  did  the  King  behave  to  his  foU 

diers. 
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dicrs,  although  they  dcrerved  to  be  reproachedy 
toy,  even  punifhed.  This  accounts,  in  foroe 
meafure,  why  the  Pniffian  troops  fumiounted  the 
pneateft  dangers,  and  gained  the  moft  -  gtorioiis 
▼idories  under  fuch  a  leader  as  Frederick^  juQly 
called  the  Great. 


A    ROYAL    ANECDOTE. 

THE  late  excellent  Princers  of  Orange,  eldeft 
daughter  to  our  late  good  King  Geoi^e  the 
Second,  in  her  earlieft  years  aflumed  a  pride  of 
behaviour  to  the  Court  ladies,  unfuitable  to  her 
Royal  birth  and  high  ftation.  When  a  lady  of 
the  firft  quality  happened  one  day  to  be  in  wait- 
ing, the  Princefs  obliged  her  to  ftand  in  her  prc- 
fcnce  fo  long,  that  the  lady  was  ready  to  faint. — 
She  complained  of  this  treatment  to  Queen  Caro- 
line ;  who  affurcd  the  complainant,  fhe  woiild  take 
care  to  reform  this  improper  conduft  in  the 
Princefs;  to  this  end  (he  fent  for  her,  and  defired 
her  to  read  in  a  certain  book,  which  (he  put  into 
her  hands.  The  Princefs  read,  ftanding  all  the 
lime  for  more  than  an  hour,  and  then  paufed. — 
The  Queen  commanded  her  to  read  on, — She 
obeyed  for  near  an  hour  more,  and  being  not  per- 
mitted to   fit  down,  fhe  burft  into  tears  :    Upon 
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this,  the  Queen  faid  to  her,  "  Princefs,  I  hope  this 
leflbn  will  teach  you  humanity.  How  could  you 
fo  far  forget  yourfelf,  as  to  oblige  Lady  — — ,  to 
wait  on  you  fo  long»  and  not  to  afk  her  to  fit 
down  ?  She  was  a  woman  of  the  firft  quality^  bul 
had  fhe  been  a  nurfery  maid^  you  Ihould  have  re- 
membered (he  was  a  human  creature,  and  like 
yourfelf."  The  Princefs  thanked  her  Majefty  for 
her  admonition,  and  never  gave  her  occafion  for 
the  like  reprehenfiori. 


The  generous  PEDLAR. 

A    TRU£    STORY. 

AN  inhabitant  of  a  village,  in  the  circle  of 
Suabia,  was  reduced  to  tho  moft  extreme 
poverty.  For  fome  days  his  family  had  fubfifted 
only  on  a  little  oatmeal ;  and  this  being  exhaufted, 
their  mifery  was  extreme.  A  baker,  to  whom 
the  fiither  owed  nine  crowns^  refufed,  with  unre* 
lenting  cruelty,  to  fupply  them  with  any  more 
bread,  till  this  fum  was  paid.— The  cries  of  his 
wretched  babes,  almoft  expiring  for  want,  and 
the  it^rs  of  an  afFe6lionate  wife,  pierced  him  with 
unutterable  anguifh.  «  Deareft  hufband,'  faid  the 
diftraaed  mother, '  fhall  we  fuffer  thefe  miferable 
infants  to  perifh?   Have  we  given  them  birth  only 

U  to 
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^rfs^  4e(f<nKt'?  bj  fads  saexpracd  cnxScr.he  oi- 

Kn^f^tf.  Witt  ntctfbsf  no-v  appcvcd a  !a%r.  and  aa 
4f[f^^AMmiy  lfM>n  occurred. — A  Pedlar  pafling  hf^ 
SkT,  fUfp^d  him.  The  Pedlar  made  not  the  Icaft 
nUn'4nc^f  hut  gave  up  his  purfe,  containing  twenty 
f.rovrif^^^Xo  former  had  the  unfortnnate  man 
<:/inim»t(ed  this  roh\yery,  than  he  felt  the  horrors 
ol  ftMorU:^  and  returning  to  the  Pedlar,  he  threw 
hif»rrir^  uU  in  tears  ^t  his  feet.   ^  Take  back  your 

money/ 
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-^^ney,'  faid  he.  *  Believe  how  much  it  has  coft 
^  ^  before  I  could  be  refolved  to  commit  this 
pime. — My  heart  has  been  unufed  to  guilt. — 
le^  I  befeech  you,  to  my  cottage.     You  will 
fee  the  only  motives  that  could  lead  me  to 
aBion,  and  when  you  view  ihe  deplorable 
fidition  of  my  family,  you  will  forgive — you  will 
me — you  will  be  my  benefaftor,  my  pre- 
fer!' 

The  poor  honeft  pedlar  raifed  the  unfortunate 
man^  and  comforted  him.  Unable  to  withftand 
*  Ills  folicitation^  or  rather  yielding  to  the  feelings 
of  his  own  compaflionate  heart^^  he  hefitated  not  to 
follow  the  peafant.  But  with  what  emotions  did 
he  enter  his  ruinous  habitation !  How  moving 
every  objeft!  The  children,  almoft  naked,  lying 
on  ftraw,  dying  with  hunger, — and  the  mother— 
what  an  objed  was  the  wretched  mother! 

The  peafant  relates  the  adventure  to  his  wife, 
•You  know,*  faid  he,  *with  what  eagernefs  I  went 
to  the  town,  in  the  hope  of  finding  fome  relief. 
'  But  ah !  I  met  only  hard  hearts,  people  bufied  in 
amaffing  riches,  or  in  diffipating  what  they  already 
have  in  luxury  and  idle  expences.— -Refufed  by 
all,— defperate,— furious,— I  went  into  a  neigh- 
.  bouring  wood|«-can  you  believe  it  ?  I  have  laid 

U  «  violent 
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violent  hands  on  this  good  man,-^I  have  dared-— 
Oh!  I  cannot  tell  you.*  *  Pity  my  poor  babes,' 
exclaimed  the  diftrafled  mother^  looking  with 
moving  earneftnefs  at  the  Pedlar ;  ^  confider  our 
miferable  fituation*  Alas!  poverty  hath  not  altered 
our  fentiments.  In  all  our  mifery  we  have  yet 
prcferved  our  honefty.  I  befeech  your  mercy  for 
my  hiifband ; — I  implore  your  compaffion  for  thefe 
wretched  infants* 

The  good  Pedlar,  melted  by  this  melancholy 
fcene,  mingled  his  tears  with  thofe  of  thefe  poor 
people*  *  I  am  your  friend,'  faid  he.  ^  Take  thefe 
twenty  crowns — I  infift  upon  it.  Why  is  not  my 
ability  equal  to  my  good  wifhes  for  you?  I  grieve 
that  I  cannot  fecure  you  a  happier  lot  for  the 
future.'  What!  anfwered  thepeafant,  ^inftead  of 
treating  me  as  your  enemy,  are  you  fo  good  as  to 
be  my  proteftor  ?  Would  you  be  my  preferver  ? 
Alas!  my  crime  renders  me  unworthy  of  this  good- 
nefs.  No!  if  I  die  with  hunger,  I  will  not  take 
this  money.'  The  Pedlar,  infilling  ftill,  compels 
him  to  take  it.  The  whole  family  kifs  the  bene* 
volent  hand  which  had  thus  preferved  them  from 
death.  Tears  only  on  every  face  can  fpeak  their 
grateful  hearts,  and  the  Pedlar  retires  with  that 
fweet  delight  which  benevolent  minds  alone  can 
taftc. 

Oh 
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Oh  ye !  on  whom  Fortune  fmilcs,  the  gay,  the 
proud,  ihe  affluent,  the  avaricious!  after  this  ex- 
ample of  benevolence  in  a  poor  Pedlar,  can  your 
hearts  be  ever  inacceffible  to  pity?  Can  you 
henceforth  behold  unmoved  the  fufferings  of  your 
fellow-creatures?  Will  you  never  feel  the  delight 
of  doing  good  ?  Oh !  fleep  not  in  the  bofom  of 
affluence.  Fortune  is  inconftant ;  enjoy  her  pre- 
fent  favours ;  but  forget  not  this  important  truth, 
that  your  fuperfluities,  at  leaff,  are  the  patrimony 
of  the  poor. 


ANECDOTE  of  DEAN  SWIFT. 

AS  Swift  was  fond  of  fcencs  in  low  life,  he  mif- 
fed no  opportunity  of  being  prefent  at  them, 
K^hen  they  fell  in  his  way.  Once  when  he  waj»  in 
Ae  country,  he  received  intelligence  that  there 
was  to  be  a  beggar's  wedding  in  the  neighbour* 
hood.  He  was  refolved  not  to  mifs  the  oppor. 
tunity  of  feeing  fo  curious  a  ceremony ;  and  that 
be  might  fee  the  whole  completely,  propofed  to 
Dt.  Sheridan,  that  he  ihould  go  thither  difguifed 
as  a  blind  fidler,  with  a  bandage  over  his  eyes, 
and  he  would  attend  him  as  his  man  to  lead  him. 
Thus  accoutred,  they  reached  the  fcene  of  aftion, 

when 
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when  the  blind  fidler  was  received  with  fhouts  of 
joy.  They  had  plenty  of  meat  and  drink,  and 
plied  the  fidler  and  bis  man  with  more  than  was 
agreeable  to  them.  They  fung,  they  danced^  told 
their  ftories,  crack'd  jokes,  &c.  in  a  vein  of 
humour  entertaining  to  the  two  guefts.  When 
they  were  about  to  depart,  they  pulled  out  their 
leather  pouches,  and  rewarded  the  fidler  very  hand- 
fomely.  The  next  day  the  Dean  and  the  Dodor 
walked  out  in  their  uAial  drefs,  and  found  their 
companions  of  the  preceding  evening,  f((attered 
about  on  different  parts  of  the  road,  and  the 
neighbouring  village,  all  begging  their  charity  in 
doleful  ftrains,  and  telling  difmal  ftories  of  their 
diftrefs.  Among  thefe,  they  found  fome  upon 
crutches^  who  had  danced  very  nimbly  at  the  wed- 
ding ;  others  ftonc  blind,  who  were  perfeftly  clear- 
fightcd  at  the  feaft.  The  Doftor  diftributed  among 
them  the  money  which  he  had  received  as  his  pay; 
but  the  Dean,  who  mortally  hated  thofe  fturdy 
vagrants,  rated  them  foundly ;  told  them  in  what 
manner  he  had  been  prefent  at  the  wedding,  and 
wa5  let  into  their  roguery,  and  aflured  them,  if 
they  did  not  immediately  apply  to  honeft  labour, 
he  would  have  them  taken  up  and  Tent  to  gaol. 
Whereupon  the  lame  once  more  recovered  their 
legs,  and  the  blind  their  eyes,  fo  as  to  make  avery 
precipitate  retreat. 

For 
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For  the   KING. 

Stanzas  by  an  Old  Curate  of  Deddington, 

IN     OXFORDftHIR£,    AG£D    EIGHTY. 

OTHOU  who  art  all  ear  to  car. 
Who  art  all  eye  to  fee. 
In  our  diftrcfs,  where  (hall  we  fly. 
But,  mighty  God^  to  thee ! 

Thou  fe'eft  our  hearts  with  forrow  fill'd 

Our  fins  for  mercy  cry; 
Lord,  if  the  flieep  have  gone  aftray. 

Let  not  the  Ihepherd  die« 

Thou  hear'ft,  when  two  or  three  their  vows 

Into  ihy  Temple  bring ; 
O  hear  when  thoufands  join  their  cry, 

Kind  Heaven-^O  fpare  our  King. 

When  Judah*s  Lord  lay  fick  to  death. 
Thou  heard*(l  his  mournful  prayers; 

And  gav'ft  that  good  and  pious  King 
A  life  of  fifteen  years. 

J*ity  and  fee — a  Nation  fad 

Before  thy  altar  prays, 
Let  George  ftill  live  to  blefs  this  land, 

Nor  die-^till  full  of  days. 

0 

Then 
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Then  fhall  a  joyful  people  pay 
Ta  thee  their  vows  fincerc. 

And  with  united  voices  fing, 
Praife  God,  my  God  moft  dear. 


ANECDOTE  of  HOLBEIN, 

A  famous  Painter  in  Henry  the  Eighth's  Reign. 

A  NOBLEMAN  of  the  firft  quality  came  one 
.  day  to  fee  Holbein,  when  he  was  drawing  a 
figure  after  the  life.  Holbein  begged  his  Lord- 
fhip  to  defer  the  honour  of  his  vifit  to  another 
day  ;  which  the  Nobleman  taking  as  an  affront, 
broke  open  the  door,  and  very  rudely  went  up 
ftairs.  Holbein,  hearing  a  noile,  came  out  of  his 
chamber,  and  meeting  die  Lord  at  his  door,  fell 
into  a  violent  paffion,  and  pa  Hied  him  backwards 
from  the  top  of  the  ftairs  to  tlie  bottom.  How- 
ever, confidcring  immediately  wliat  he  had  done, 
he  cfcaped  from  the  tumult  he  had  ^aifed,  and 
made  the  bed  of  his  way  to  the  King.  The  noble- 
man, who  was  much  hurt,  though  not  fo  much  as 
he  pretended,  was  there  foon  after  him;  and  upon 
opening  his  grievance,  the  King  ordered  Holbein 
to  afk  pardon  for  his  offence.  But  this  only  irri- 
tated the  nobleman  the  more,  who  would  not  be 

fatisfied 
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fadsfied  with  lefs  than  his  life;  upon  which  th6 
King  ftcrnly  rqplred,  "  Mjr  Lord,  yoa  have  not 
**  now  to  do  with  Holbein,  but  with  me;  whatever 
•*  punifliment  you  may  contrive  by  way  of  revenge 
^^againft  him,  (hall  afluredly  be  infli£ted  upon 
^  yomrfelf :  Remember,  pray,  my  Lord,  that  I 
*'  can,  whenever  I  pleafe,  make  feven  Lords  of 
*^  feven  Ploughmen,  but  I  cannot  mako  one  HoU 
**  bein  of  even  feven  Lords." 


STORY  OF  TWO  SISTERS. 

A  NOBLE  and  ancient  family,  in  one  of  the 
interior  provinces  of  France,  had  a  great 
number  of  children.  The  daughters,  efpecially^ 
were  a  heavy  burthen  on  the  family  income; 
which,  though  very  decent,  was  inadequate  to  any 
defign  of  giving  tbeai  each  a  portion  fufficientty 
confiderable  to  procure  them  a  fcttlenMnt  fit  for 
their  birth. 

The  young  ladies,  as  is  too  ufual  in  France, 
in  thefe  cafes,  were  fent  into  convents,  and  only 
one  referved  at  home. 

This  was  the  elddl,  from  ^rtioiii,  it  feems,  they 

hoped  to  find  a  hulband  in  a  young  Count,  whofe 

eftate  lay  contiguous  to  theirs,  and  who  was  not 

X  only 
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only  a  near  relation,  but  had  often  expreffed.it 
debre  of  being  niore  nearly  related.* 

•f 
He  was  very  rich,  and  highly  conneftedj  one  cf 
his  uncles  bad  a  conGderable  place  at  Court,  an^ 
having   no    children^   had   declared   the  young 
Count  his  heir. 

Thefe  flattering  profpeds  made  him  the  idol  of 
all  the  ambitious  families  where  he  was  acquaint^ 
ed,  and  induced  them,  of  courfe,  to  ufe  all  their 
endeavours  to  obtain  him  for  a  fon.in-law« 

^  One  of  the  daughters  above-mentioned,  after  a 
ftay  of  fome  years  in  a  convent,  grew  tired  of  her 
fituation,  and  prevailed  upon  her  parents  to  take 
her  home. 

She  was  an  infinuating  artful  girl,  and  by  her 
dexterity  had  gained  an  afcendancy  over  her 
mother,  by  whofe  perfuafions  the  father  confented 
that  fhc  (hould  leave  her  confinement. 

But  the  youngeft  was  not  fo  fortunate ;  (he  had 
often  requefted  to  be  freed  from  the  disagreeable 
abode  (he  was  in ;  but  her  letters,  though  full  of 
the  moft  pathetic  entreaties,  were  alwaysdifiregard* 
ed)  and  very  feldom  anfwered. 

Worn 
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Worn  out  with  impatience  at  fuch  treatment, 
fhe  ventured  to  utter  feme  fpirited  complaints  in  a 
letter  to  one  of  her  aunts;  but  this  lady  very  in«. 
judicioufly  (hewed  it  to  her  father,  whom  it  exaf- 
perated  much  nK>re  than  it  could  move^ 

He  was  a  man  of  a  momk  and  brutal  difpofi- 
tion^  intoxicated  with  ideas  of  his  confequence, 
and  that  of  his  family,  ^nterefted  to  the  higheft 
degree,  and  ready  to  facrifice  every  confideration 
to  its  aggrandizement. 

His  wife  was  a  woman  of  the  fame  chara£ler, 
proud,  haughty,  unfeeling,  and  made  up  of  ill- 
nature  and  vanity. 

Thefe  were  not  perfons  from  whom  much  was 
to  be  expeQed  through  pity  and  fupplication.*-^ 
The  poor  young  lady,  accordingly,  having  con- 
tinued to  remonftrate  in  vain  during  a  long  fpace 
of  time,  loft  her  hopes  and  her  health,  and  fell 
dangeroufly  ill. 

Louifa,  that  was  her  name,  was,  at  this  period, 
in  the  bloom  of  opening  beauty;  fhe  was  turned 
of  fixteen,  perfetily  well  made,  and  poffeflcd  an 
air  of  lovelinefs  and  dignity  together,  that  made 
her  the  favourite  of  all  her  acquaintance.  Several 
gentlewomen  had  interceded  in  her  behalf  for  a 
X  2      *      *  total 
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total  releafe  from  the  convent^  and  an  introdaSion 
.  into  the  world ;  fure  as  they  were  that  fo  hand* 
fome  and  accomplifhed  a  young  lady  would  never 
want  adnnrers. 

But  the  obftinacy  of  the  father  was  proof  againft 
all  petitions  in  her  fevor.  In  this  he  was  joined 
by  the  mother,  who,  with  equal  hardnefs  of  hearty 
rejeded  all  expoftulations^  and  infifted  diat  a  nua- 
nery  fhould  be  her  portion* 

Her  illnefs,  however,  and  the  imminent  danger 
they  were  informed  fhe  was  in,  obliged  them  at 
laft  to  remove  her  home,  and  to  treat  her  with 
fome  appearance  of  kindnefs. 

As  fhe  was  a  girl  of  excellent  temper,  full  of 
fweetnefs  and  good-nature,  this  Teeming  return  of 
parental  afiedion,  made  fo  powerful  an  inipreflion 
upon  her,  that  fhe  quickly  recovered  her  health 
and  fpirits. 

But  the  confequcnces  of  this  recovery  were  fair 

from  being  favourable  to  her.    Determined,  at  all 

events,  to  facrifice  her  to  their  ambitious  views, 

her  parents  again  prepared  to  remand  her  back 

to  her  imprifonment. — The  firft   propofal   they 

made  to  her  on  this  fubjeft,  afFeftcd  her  fo  much, 

that  fhe  fainted  away,  and  was  with  much  difficulty 

broijght  to  her  fenfes, 

Convinced 
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Coimnc^  that  to  force  her  to  return  to  that 
odious  fpot  would  be  inftant  death  to  her^  they 
defifted  from  the  attempt^  and  took  the  refolution 
to  prevail  upon  her  to  comply  by  other  means  than 
thofe  they  had  ufed  hitherto. 

Deceit  was  now  called  in  to  their  aflTiftance;  they 
pretended  that  the  addrefles  of  the  young  Count 
to  her  eldcft  fitter,  would  not  continue  long^  if  he 
once  perceived  that  her  fortune  was  lefs  than  thejr 
had  at  firft  apprized  him ;  .that  it  was  therefore  ne- 
ceflary  they  (hould  feign  fhe  was  deftined  to  pafs 
her  life  in  a  convent,  otherwife  her  fitter  would 
ihifs  of  a  fplendid  fettlement;  which  (he  certainly 
mutt  lofc  all  hopes  of,  if  three  daughters  were  to 
divide  the  fortune  which  the  Count  had  long  been 
made  to  believe  was  only  the  property  of  one. 

They  promifcd  moft  folemnly,  at  the  fame  time, 
that  as  foon  as  the  marriage  had  taken  place,  (he 
fhould  be  at  liberty  to  quit  her  retirement,  and 
ihould  live  at  large,  without  any  further  reftraint 
^1  her  perfon,  or  her  inclinations. 

Won  by  thefe  promifes,  and  by  a  variety  of 
prefents,  which  they  took  care  to  make  her  on  this 
occafion,  (he  confented,  at  length,  to  repair  to 
her  former  manfion.  Both  father  and  mother  at- 
tended her  thither,  and  behaved  with  fo  much  out- 
ward 
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ward  tcnderncfs  at  parting,  that  they  left  her  fully 
convinced  ihe  might  rely  on  all  they  had  faid. 

In  the  mean  time,  NarcilTa,  that  filler  who  had 
found  means  to  deliver  herfelf  from  her  monadic 
fetters,  began  to  appear  a  troublefome  gueft  to  her 
parents. 

Whether  the  young  Count  grew  cool  in  his  at- 
tendance on  the  eldeft,  or  whether  her  father  and 
mother  were  apprehenGve  of  fuch  an  event,  they 
had  already  caft  a  difapproving  eye  on  her  prc- 
fence  in  the  family;  awd  would  willingly  have  dif- 
patched  her  to  the  fame  confinement  with  Louifa, 
had  they  not  apprehended,  that  being  more  know- 
ing, fhe  would  have  not  only  refufed  compliance 
herfelf,  but  induced  her  fifter  to  join  in  the  refufal. 

After  confulting  in  what  manner  to  proceed 
with  Narcifla,  they  determined  to  attempt  a  plot 
with  her,  of  a  deeper,  as  well  as  of  a  blacker  die 
than  that  which  had  fucceded  with  her  fifter. 

After  loading  her  with  careffes,  and  perfuading 

her  that  (he  was  the  confidential  poffeffor  of  all 

their  fecrets,  they  told  her,  as  a  proof  of  the  high 

•truft  which  they  repofed  in  her,  that  they  propofed 

to  make  her  the  inftrument  of  the  defign  which 

they  had  refolved  to  carry  into  execution  refpeft- 

ing  her  fifter  Louifa. 

They 
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They  rcprefentcd  to  ^jNarcifla,  that  the  invin<- 
cible  obftinacy  of  that  filler  made  it  requiGte-  to 
aflail  her  by  artifice,  and  to  draw  her  impercep- 
tibly into  ihofe  meafures,  which  otherwife  it  was 
clear  fhe  would  never  embrace. 

The  ftratagem  they  propofed,  was,  that  Narcifla 
(hould  repair  to  the  convent  on  a  vifit,  as  it  were, 
to  Louifa;  where,  after  two  or  three  weeks  or  a 
month's  ftay,  they  would  come  down,  pn  a  pretence 
to  bring  her  home ;  but  that  in  the  mean  time  fhe 
fhould  make  it  her  bufinefs  to  converfe  as  much 
as  poffible  with  Louifa  on  the  Count's  courtQiip 
to  their  eldeft  fiftcr,  and  convince  her,  by  every 
argument  fhe  could  think  of,  that  his  avaricious 
difpofition  hindered  him  from  concluding  the 
bufinefs,  while  he  faw  both  her  younger  fiflers  in 
a  way  to  claim  a  fhare  of  that  fortune  which  he 
had  been  given  to  underfland  was  to  have  been 
entirely  fettled  upon  her  alone. 

In  order  to.  make  the  flrongcr  imprefEon  on  the 
mind  of  Louifa,  Narciffa  was  to  tell  her,  that  in 
confequence  of  thefe  confiderations,  fhe  had 
taken  the  determination  to  abfent  herfelf  from 
home,  and  to  feign  a  liking  to  a  monaflic  life, 
the  fooner  to  bring  her  fifler's  marriage  to  a  con- 
clufion.  That  pofGbly,  the  Count,  on  feeing  both 
the  youngefl  fiflers  withdrawn  from  the  world, 

would 
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would  helitate  no  longer,  and  tenninate  die  bafi« 
nefs  which  the  family  wilhed  fo  ardently  to  fee 
completed. 

Fraught  with  thefe  inilruftions^  and  prepared 
to  execute  them  by  every  promiffory  view»  which 
both  her  father  and  mother  induftrioufly  held  out 
on  this  occafion.  (he  haftened  to  the  convent ; 
where  (he  found  Louifa  beginning  to  tire  of  her 
fiiuation,  and  panting  for  that  liberty^  of  which 
the  little  (he  had  tailed  at  home^  fome  months  be« 
fore,  had  given  her  a  ver}*  great  relifh. 

Narcilfa  did  not  fail,  according  to  the  injunc* 
tions  (he  had  received,  to  behave  with  all  the  ar- 
tifice of  which  (he  was  raiftrefs,  and  to  work  upon 
the  mind  of  her  artlefs  fitter  with  fo  much  dex- 
terity, as  to  perfuade  her  it  was  for  the  intereft,  as 
well  as  that  of  their  eldeft  fitter,  to  remain  in  the 
nunnery  until  (he  was  aftually  married. 

On  the  father  and  mothers  coming  to  fetch  her 
home,  according  to  appointment,  (he  a£led  the 
part  agreed  upon  to  admiration ;  and  brought  her 
fitter  Louifa  into  her  meafures  fo  completely,  that 
their  parents  returned  home  entirely  fatisfied  with 
the  fuccefs  of  their  ttratagem. 

In 
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In  the  mean  time,  from  whatever  caufcs  it 
might  proceed,  the  marriage  of  the  eldeft  fitter 
-was  protrafted  from  day  to  day,  and  the  Count 
did  not  fcem  to  betray  the  leaft  impatience  on 
that  account. 

But  the  young  lady's  parents  began  to  lofe  all 
their  patience,  and  were  no  longer  able  to  refrain 
from  carrying  the  defign  they  had  framed,  relative 
to  the  two  other  daughters,  into  the  fpeedieft  exe- 
cution. 

They  went  to  the  convent,  and  informed  the 
two  fitters,  that  it  was  abfolutely  neceflary,  for  the 
acceleration  of  their  fitter's  marriage  with  the 
Count,  to  aft  a  ftill  more  explicit  part  than  they 
'had  done  hitherto,  and  to  clofe  the  comedy  they 
had  begun^  by  taking  the  veil,  and  pretending  to 
become  nuns  in  good  earnett. 

This,  you  will  readily  conceive,  was  no  agree- 
able meffage  to  either  of  them.  Louifa  opppfed 
it  at  firft  with  great  fpirit  and  vehemence,  but 
Narcifla  offering  to  lead  the  way  in  this  difagree- 
ablc  bufinefs,  fhe  with  much  difficulty  confented 
to  the  propofal  made  to  them,  after  having  re- 
ceived the  mottpofitive  affurances  that  this  {hould 
be  the  laft  aft  of  the  deceitful  performance  im- 
pofed  upon  them* 

Y  The 
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The  taflc  they  were  now  put  upon  niuft  certain* 
\y  batve  been  highly  mortifying  to  young  ladies  in 
die  prime  of  youth  and  beauty^  and  ho  ways  in- 
clined  to  the  life  they  were  now  about,  to  lead  for 
perhaps  a  twelvemonth,  or  even  more. 

Such  is  the  ufual  fpace  allotted  to  that  trial ; 
which,  in  convents,  is  called  the  noviciate.  On 
its  expiration,  is  is  expeded  that  diey  who  have 
gone  through  it,  (hould  either  enter  into  a  folenin 
engagement  for  life^  or  elfe  depart  from  the  con- 
vent. 

It  is  ufual,  at  the  fame  time,  for  thofe  who  be* 
come  novices,  whether  men  or  women,  to  cut  oflF 
their  hair.  This,  you  well  know,  is  a  great  facri- 
fice  to  a  French  woman;  who  takes  uncommon 
pride  in  that  appendage  of  comelinefs,  and  parts 
with  it,  therefore,  with  infinite  relu6lance. 

This  lofs  mud  have  been  particularly  felt  by  the 
two  young  ladies ;  had  their  real  intentions  been 
what  they  outwardly  appeared,  the  deprivation  of 
that  ornament,  would  have  been  of  no  confe- 
quence  to  them,  in  a  place  where  they  were  to  be 
hidden  from  the  fight  of  men  ;  but  expelling  to  be 
delivered  from  the  tribulations  they  were  under- 
going for  the  fake  of  their  fifter,  as  foon  as  the 
Count  had  married  her,  the  profpeft  of  appearing 

in 
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in  toaetr  inAoct  cbat  occrflknr  app^rteoacoe  (v> 
gaietTy  nraft  iBTC  Tcnr  amch  af  edcd  dxnu 

Karci^  too  (cc,  had  gone  great  lengths  in  her 
endcaroon  to  circmnvent  Louila.  Every  mo* 
five  that  her  parents  could  frame  vas  adduced  on 
this  occafion;  diey  afliired  her  that  a  fev  months 
ihoold  tciminate  her  captivity,  and  that  on  her 
feigning  a  fit  of  ilhiels,  they  %*ould  immediately  re- 
call her  home. 

Filled  with  thefe  hopes,  and  with  the  expects* 
tion  of  that  portion  which  was  to  go  to  Louifa,  on 
her  remaining  a  Nun,  Narcifla  cheerfully  co- 
operated with  the  views  of  her  parents  on  her 
poor  fitter. 

But,  excluGve  of  Narciffa,  another  perfon  was 
to  be  won  over,  to  aflift  in  this  affair.  This  ^-as 
the  lady  Abbefs  of  the  monaftcr)',  in  which  they 
now  were  novices.  She  was  accordingly  made 
participant  of  the  ultimate  refolutions  adopted  by 
the  parents  of  the  young  ladies. 

This  abbefs,  on  the  firfl  opening  of  the  bufinefs, 
was  by  no  means  inclined  to  fecond  the  intentions 
of  thefe  hard-hearted  people.  The  enormity  of 
the  treatment  they  infli£led  on  their  children  was 
too  vifible  to  meet  with  her  immediate  concur- 
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rence  ;  and  it  was  not  till  they  had  aflured  her  in 
the  ftrongeft  terms  that  they  were  not  in  circum- 
ftances  to  provide  otherwife  for  them,  that  Ihe 
confented  to  be  acceffary  to  their  deCgns. 

Near  half  the  noviciate  was  expired,  when  Nar- 
ciffa,  vexed  at  feeing  no  end  to  the  Count's  court- 
(hip,  petitioned  for  a  releafe  from  confinement, 
and  feigned  an  illnefs,  as  ihe  had  been  allowed. 

But  this  anfwered  no  other  purpofe  than  to  bring 
her  parents  to  the  convent  to  vifit  her,  and  to 
make  frefli  aflbrances  of  their  favourable  inten« 
tions  relative  to  her. 

On  the  expiration  of  the  eleventh,  and  entrance 

into  the  iwelfth  month  of  iheir  noviciate,  Louifa 
began  to  be  alarmed  at  her  fituation,  and  exclaimed 
loudly  againft  the  barbarity  of  their  treatment, 
threatening  to  endure  it  no  longer,  and  to  throw 
off  the  habit  flic  had  only  afTunicd  in  compliance 
to  her  parents. 

NarcifTa  herfelf  was  not  pleafed  with  thefe  re- 
pealed delays;  and  could  hardly  contain  her  dn- 
content  within  the  bounds  of  the  diflimulation  (he 
had  hitherto  prcferved. 

But  the  time  was  come  that  her  parents  had 
looked  for  to  diffcmble  no  longer  themfelves. — 

They 
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They  came  to  the  convent,  and  told  Louifa,  that 
after  the  matureft  deliberation,  they  faw  no  other 
method  of  rendering  the  family  happy,  than  by 
embracing  the  monadic  ftate,  and  continuing  to 
wear  the  habit  fhe  had  affumed ;  that  fhe  had 
better  do  it  with  a  good  grace,  than  adhere  to  a 
refufal,  which  they  gave  her  to  underftand  would 
be  unavailing ;  that  by  complying  cheerfully  with 
their  requeft,  flie  would  gain  and  experience  their 
good-will  in  a  manner  that  would  render  her  fitua- 
tion  pleadng  and  comfortable  in  the  higheft  de- 
gree; that  every  accommodation,  fuitable  to  her 
ftate,  fhould  be  found  her  with  the  utmoft  kind* 
nefs  and  liberality;  and  that,  in  fhort,  every  favour 
and  indulgence  fhould  be  flicwn  her,  that  (he 
could  afk  or  wifK  for. 

Louifa  was  a  girl  of  excellent  fenfc,  as  well  as 
of  cxqutfite  feelings. — She  had  not  lived  fo  long 
in  a  convent,  without  being  perfeQly  acquainted 
what  fort  of  happinefs  and  fatisfaftion  is  to  be 
found  in  fuch  places. 

Nature  had  formed  her  for  fociety  and  pleafure, 
and  a  monaftery  was  the  laft  thing  in  her  thoughts. 
Her  mind  was  full  of  that  liv^linefs  which  keeps 
every  paffion  on  the  wing,  and  her  whole  appear- 
ance fhe  wed  her  born  for  every  enjoyment  of 
life. 

To 
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To  a  young  perfon  of  tht>  framc^  fuch  a  propo« 
fal  was  like  a  clap  of  thunder;  it  bereaved  her,  for 
a  while,  of  fenfe  and  motion ;  (he  was  carried  to 
her  cell,  and  confined  to  her  bed  feveral  days. 

Thisf  however,  had  no  effeft  on  her  parents  t 
they  left  her  to  the  care  of  Narcifla,  fully  refelve4 
not  to  recede  from  their  determinations. 

As  foon  as  they  had  heard  that  (he  was  re^ 
covered,  and  fomewhat  compofed,  they  returned, 
and  infilled  peremptorily  on  her  compliance. 

She  threw  herfelf  at  their  feet,  and  implored  ^ 
their  commiferation  in  the  mod  moving  terms; 
fhe  offered,  in  cafe  they  would  relent,  to  give  up 
all  expeflation  of  fortune,  and  to  make  her  portion 
over  to  her  other  fillers;  (he  required  no  more 
than  a  bare  maintenance,  and  to  be  fuffered  to  live 
in  the  plaineft  manner;  promifing  faithfully  to  aS 
with  all  deference  to  their  commands  in  doraeftic 
matters. 

Inftcad  of  being  foftened  by  the  prayers  and 
tears  of  a  lovely  daughter  fubmiffively  proftrate  at 
his  feet,  the  brutal  father  fpurned  her  from  him 
withthemoftfhockingfternnefs:  he  threw  himfclF 
into  the  mod  furious  paffion;  and  threatened.  In 
cafe  of  further  difobcdicnce,  to  fend   her  to  a 

penitential 
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penitential  houfe  of  confinement,  at  four  or  five 
hundred  miles  diftance,  where  flie  fhould  be  (hut 
up  all  her  days. 

You  will,  perhaps,  think  it  ftrange^  that  any 
man  fhould  make  fuch  threats,  or  that  having 
made,  he  fhould  be  able  to  execute  them.  But 
parental  authority  is  fometimes,  in  France,  and  in 
other  countries  abroad,  carried  to  great  extremi- 
ties. It  is  a  remnant  of  that  dreadful  power  which 
parents  formerly  poffefTed  over  their  children,  even 
in  the  freefl  flates. 

0  The  youth  of  Greece  and  Rome  were  not  free 
from  this  terrible  bondage;  much  lefs  were  thofc 
of  other  countries,  not  fo  polite  and  civilized. 

A  menace  of  this  nature  filenced  at  once  the 
unhappy  Louifa,  and  left  her  no  alternative  be- 
tween immediate  obedience,  and  the  worfl  of 
mifery. 

After  haying  difpofedof  Louifa  in  this  manner, 
it  was  now  NarcifTa's  turn  to  learn  her  own  dcf- 
tiny. 

Her  parents  began,  by  exprefling  their  regret 
at  the  behaviour  of  the  Count,  who,  notwithfland- 
ing  his  feeming  attachment  to  their  eldefl  fifler,  was 
perpetually  enquiring  whether  her  two  fiflers  had 

made 
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made  their  vows,  and  bound  themlelvcs  formally 
to  a  continuance  of  the  profeflBon  they  had  em- 
braced. They  faw  that  nothing  ihort  of  this  would 
'  induce  him  ever  to  marry  her;  that  it  was  much 
againd  their  inclination  to  part  with  fo  difcrc^ 
and  prudent  a  child;  but  ihcy  flattered  themfelTes, 
from  her  moderation  and  good  fenfe,  that  fhe 
would,  as  well  as  they,  perceive  the  neceflSty  of 
the  mcafures  they  had  planned  for  die  general 
good  of  the  family,  and  hoped,  therefore^  fhe 
would  acquicfce,  in  conjunQion  with  her  fifter 
Louifa,  in  the  earned  defire  and  requeft  of  her 
parents,  that  they  fliould  both  embrace  a  monaftic 
life. 

Such  a  fpeech  (truck  XarcifTa  with  the  utmoft 
aflonifhmcnt;  fhe  remained  feme  minutes  con- 
founded and  fpeechlefs,  and  hardly  miftrcfs  of 
her  fcnfes. 

She  now  perceived  how  grofsly  fhe  had  been 
deceived ;  fhe  faw  the  drift  of  all  the  pretended 
bounties  and  feigned  carefTes  fhe  had  lately  expe- 
rienced; but  what  funk  deepeft  into  her  heart,  (he 
faw  too  plainly  that  fhe  had  entangled  herfelf  pad 
all  deliverance. 

When  file  had  recollefted  herfelf,  finding  that 
refiftance  would  be  vain,  fhe  promifed  implicit 

acquiefcenfc ; 
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acquiefcenfe;  and  only  begged  that  flic  and  her 
fitter  might  be  allowed  a  (hort  fpacc  of  time  to 
compofe  their  minds,  and  prepare  themfelvcs  for 
the  great  and  unexpefted  change  they  were  now 
to  undergo  for  the  refidue  of  their  lives. 

This  was  granted,  and  after  making  every  pro- 
mife  of  future  indulgence  and  kindn^fs  confiftent 
with  the  nature  of  a  monaftic  life,  their  parents 
took  leave  of  them,  with  every  demonftration  of 
tendernefs  they  were  able  to  feign. 

As  foon  as  they  were  gone,  and  the  two  unfor« 
tunate  fitters  retired  to  their  cell,  Narcifla  fell  on 
her  knees  before  Louifa,  and,  with  a  flood  of  tears^ 
acknowledged  the  part  fhe  had  afted  throughout 
the  whole  tranfa£lion,  alking  her  forgivenefs  with 
every  mark  of  the  deepeft  contrition. 

Louifa,  whofe  foul  was  all  tendernefs  and  mag* 
nanimity,  embraced  Narcifla  in  the  moft  affe£lion- 
ate  manner,  and  gave  her  every  aflurance  of  aa 
entire  forgivenefs  and  reconciliation. 

Narcifla,  though  flie  had  condefcended  to  be  an 
inftrument  of  deceit,  was  not  fo  far  depraved,  as 
to  be  infenfible  of  her  guilt.  She  now  fincerely  re- 
pented the  bafenefs  of  her  conduft;  and  took  a 
refolution  to  exert  herfelf  to  the  utmoft,  in  order, 
ifpoflible,  to  extricate  her  fitter  as  well  as  herfelf. 

Z  Louifa^ 
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LoluC^  lAck  tender  di^iofitioe  lad  fink  lier 
into  the  moft  viofent  picf  and  alKftioej  gave  licr* 
felfup  to  weepiiig  and  lamentation;  andmufo 
voefully  dejefied,  as  to  lejeft  all 


Bat  Narcifla,  vlio  fdt  no  left  tlie  indignity  <if 
die  treatment  diey^  both  fufocd,  did  not  fabant 
to  the  like  degree  of  deQ^ondencf.  As  Ihe  was 
oldeTt  and  more  eonverfant  in  the  woridy  Ihe  had 
alfo  acquired  lagacity  and  lefoluticms  and  was 
determined  to  try  all  (he  could  to  defeat  the  por- 
pofe  of  her  unnatural  parents. 

Inftead  of  unaTailingly  deploring  die  feverity  of 
their  fatCi  flie  advifed  her  fitter  to  coDeft  her  Ipi- 
riu,  and  prepare  for  an  attempt  to  efcape  from  the 
prifon  wherein  they  were  fo  undefervedly  con- 
fined. 

Ix)uira  was  not  backward  in  acceding  to  this 
propofal;  and  though  not  fo  fertile  in  expedients 
as  her  fitter,  fliewed  every  rcadinefs  to  concur  in 
any  fcheme  that  might  feem  pra&icable. 

After  holding  a  variety  of  conrultations  in  what 
manner  to  effeft  their  efcape,  and  whither  to  fly 
after  cffefting  it,  they  agreed  on  the  following: 

Among  the  many  intcrceflbrs  in  favour  of 
Louifa*s  emancipation^  there  was  a  young  coufin^ 

the 
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tlie  intimate  friend  and  companion  of  her  infancy, 
who  bad  pafled  feveral  years  in  that  conveiltt 
wherein  (he  was  now  inclofed:  that  coufin  had 
lately  left  it,  in  order  to  be  married ;  her  hufband 
happened  at  this  time  to  be  abfent  with  his  regi- 
ment in  Germany,  in  the  army  under  the  com- 
mand of  the  Marfhal  Contayes ;  which,  by  the 
bye,  fixes  the  epocha  of  this  tranfadion  to  the 
year  1759- 

In  the  abfence  of  her  hufband,  this  young  lady 
was  fettled  in  the  family  of  an  aunt,  a  woman  of 
great-good  nature  and  humanity,  and  who  highly 
difapproved  of  the  treatment  of  her  other  niece, 
Louifa^ 

Both  thefe  ladies  had  often  hinted  they  would 
be  happy  in  the  company  of  Louifa,  if  fhe  could 
prevail  on  her  par.ents  to  permit  her  to  live  with 
them.  The  aunt,  in  particular,  who  was  a  widow, 
and  had  no  children,  had  always  profefTed  a' re- 
markable partiality  for  her. 

To  this  aunt  and  coufin  Louifa  propofed  to  her 
filler  they  fhould  fly  for  refuge;  not  doubting  they 
would  either  keep  or  conceal  them  from  the  re« 
fentment  and  rage  of  their  fathelr^  of  which,  they 
well  knew,  they  fhould  experience  the  mofl  out- 
rageous degree^  on  his  hearing  of  their  flight. 

Z  2  Having 
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Having  thus  conceited  a  place  of  r^^mat,  tlie 
iiext  point  was  to  cootrive  how  to  nuke  their  wajr 
out  of  the  convent. 

it  was  a  ftrong  and  .ancient  building;  it  had 
been  conftruded  at  the  time  when  civil  diflentions 
Hrere  frequent  in  France;  and  had  been  former!/ 
furrounded  with  a  broad  moat,  now  converted 
into  orchards  and  gardens,  beyond  which  there 
was  an  outer  wall^  beiide  that  which  ihclofed  the 
convent  itfelf. 

The  Gght  of  ihefe  difficulties  did  not,  however^ 
difcourage  them.  The  greateft  pbftacle  to  fur- 
mount  was  a  large  maftiff,  chained  in  the  da]r,  but^, 

let  out  during  the  night,  and  whofe  vigilance  in 
the  garden  rendered  it  impaflable  without  irome. 
diate  notice. 

It  was,  therefore,  thought  advifable  to  make 
their  attempt  before  the  clofe  of  the  day,  after  tlie 
laft  evening  fong  was  over,  when  the  nuns  would 
be  all  retired  to  their  cells,  and  no  perfon  would 
be  ftirring  in  any  part  of  the  houfe. 

After  having  thrown  off  their  monaftic  habit, 
and  put  on  a  convenient  drefs,  they  fallied  forth 
accordingly  in  the  dufk  of  the  evening,  and  pro- 
ceeded to  the  chapel,  where,  it  feems,  they  had 

obferved 
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obferved  the  windows  were  low  enough  to  let  them- 
felvcs  into  that  garden  which  had  formerly  been 
the  moat. 

When  arrived  there,  the  next  bufinefs  was  to 
find  a  ladder,  which  they  had  fome  days  befoi^ 
perceived  to  be  ufed  for  the  purpofe  of  gathering 
fruit  from  the  trees. 

In  the  mean  time,  an  elderly  nun,  whofe  office 
it  was  to  walk  the  round  of  the  dormitory^  as  it  is 
called,  and  to  knock  at  the  door  of  every  cell, 
coming  to  that  of  the  two  fitters,  and  receiving  no 
anfwer,  immediately  alarmed  the  lady  Ahbefs,  who 
repaired  to  their  chamber. 

No  anfwer  being  returned  to  her,  any  more 
than  to  the  other,  the  door  was  opened  by  the 
common  key  that  is  always  in  that  lady's  pofleffion, 
and  by  which  fhe  lets  herfelf  into  every  perfon's  a- 
partment  whenever  (he  pleafes. 

On  finding  them  gone,  flie  ordered  the  alarum 
bell  to  be  rung,  and  difpatched  all  the  lay-fifters 
in  queft  of  the  fugitives. 

r 

Thefe  two  unfortunate  young  ladies,  after  a  long 
fearch,  had  at  laft  found  the  ladder  they  had  fo 
much  wanted;  but  feveral  of  the  fteps  were  mif« 
fing,  and  they  were  obliged  to  make  the  beft  ufe 

of 
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of  it  they  couH  in  du«  imperfeA  condition^  oot 
howcTcr  till  the/  had  loft  time  in  fieeking  for  dieak«. 


./  * 


The  delay  occafibned  hy  this  fearch  proved 
faul :  they  were  on  the  point  of  applying  the  lad* 
der  to  the  outer  wall^  when  two  of  the  moft  n&iTe 
of  the  lay  fitters  came  up  with  dienu 

Tliefe  immediately  feizcd  and  detained  thenif 
till  the  others  came  up ;  they  were  then  brdught. 
back  into  the  convent;  and,  notwithftanding  all 
their  tears  and  lamentations,  locked  up  in  feparate 
chambers  during  the  enfuing  night. 

Next  day  the  Abbels  fent  their  parents  word  of 
what  had  happened.— It  is  impofible  to  defcritie 
the  lavage  fury  of  the  father  on  this  occafion.  Had 
they  been  the  moft  abandoned  of  wretches^  his 
ufage  of  them  could  not  have  been  worfe :  he  load- 
ed them  with  all  manner  of  abufe  ;  and^  without 
deigning  to  explain  his  intentions,  he  left  them^ 
with  a  folemn  menace  they  (hould  never  fee  his 
face  again. 

Had  the  abbefs  retained  the  leaft  fpark  of  re^. 
ligion  or  honcfty,  (he  mufl  undoubtedly  have  in- 
fiftcd  on  the  rcftoration  of  liberty  to  thefe  intio. 
cent  young  women,  who  had  ,done  nothing  but 
what  they  were  fully  warranted  in  by  the  laws  of 
God  and  man. 

But 
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But  inftead  of  hearkening  to  any  fuggeftions  of 
pity  or  duty,  that  worthlefs  woman  bafely  confent* 
ed,  from  lucrative  motives,  as  it  afterwards  ap- 
peared>  to  continue  the  vile  inftruments  of  barba« 
rity  which  their  inexorable  parents  had  found  in 
her. 

In  order  to  fanftify  the  farce  (he  had  projeQed, 
a  folemn  chapter  was  held  of  all  the  nuns  in  the 
convent :  both  mothers  and  lifters,  that  is  to  fay, 
both  old  and  young,  were  called  together,  and  the 
two  young  ladies  were  produced  before  them  like 
culprits  to  receive  their  fentence. 

Narcifla  had  courage  enough  to  plead  her  caufe 
before,  this  affembly;  fhe  frankly  acknowledged 
the  duplicity  of  which  fhe  had  been  guilty,  and 
declared  that  neither  fhe  nor  Louifa  had  one 
moment  entertained  the  leaft  idea  of  becoming 
mins;  and  that  what  they  had  done  was  in  pure 
compliance  with  the  injunctions  of  their  parents. 

But  this  juftiHcation  availed  nothing:  fhe  was 
told,  that,  notwithftanding  her  intentions  to  the 
contrary,  her  exterior  conduft  made  her  liable  to 
be  confidered  as  a  member  of  the  community  of 
which  fh?  had  fo  long  worn  the  drefs;  that  having 

fcandalizcd 
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fcandalized  it  in  the  grofleft  manner,  fhe  was,  ac« 
cording  to  the  ftatutes  io  force  upon  fuch  cafes, 
amenable  to  punifhment. 

In  purfuance  of  this  declaration,  the  Abbels 
condemned  them  both  to  receive  every  morning  a 
dozen  of  ftripes  with  a  difcipline,  to  be  daily  re- 
peated while  they  remained  in  the  convent;  telling 
them,  at  the  fame  time,  that  they  had  rendered 
themfelves  unworthy  of  any  mercy  frona  their  pa-^ 
rents,  who  had  delivered  them  up  to  her  difcre« 
tion,  during  the  fliort  ftay  they  were  to  make  in 
the  convent ;  from  whence  they  would  foon  be 
removed  to  a  place  of  much  feverer  confinement 
and  harder  living. 

On  the  next  morning,  the  execution  of  this  in-, 
human  fentence  took  place  :  two  lay-fifters  in- 
Aided  it  upon  them,  in  the  mod  unfeeling  manner. 

Thefe  lay-(ifters  arc  exaftly  the  counter-part  of 
the  lay-brothers  in  the  monafleries  of  monks  and 
friars :  they  are,  generally,  both  men  and  women 
of  low  birth,  low  education,  and  confequently, 
of  coarfe  ideas. 

They  are  employed  in  the  menial  offices  of  the 
houfcs  they  belong  to,  and  undergo  all  the 
drudgery  of  the  meaneft  domeftics,  being,  in  fad, 
no  better  than  fervants  and  labourers. 

Into 
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Into  fuch  hands  it  was  the  lot  of  Najciffa  and 
Louifa  now  to  fall. — Three  mornings  diU  the  de* 
licate  frames  of  thefe  two  young  ladies  endure  the 
infliflion  of  thi^  torture;  which,  no  doubt,  was 
by  the  direftion  of  their  cruel  parents :  the  Abbefs 
durft  never  have  proceeded  to  fuch  extremities 
without  their  mod  podtive  injun£lions :  the  father 
was  a  maa  of  too  much  confequence  for  her  to 
have  adopted  fuch  meafures  without  them. 

The  poor  young  ladies,  however,  not  knowing 
where  all  this  would  end,  and  being  debarred  the 
ufe  of  pen,  ink,  and  paper,  as  well  as  the  fight  of 
all  vifitors,  began  to  view  their  condition  with 
horror,  and  to  entertain  the  mod  defperate  ideas. 

Narcifla,  who  was  lefs  patient  than  her  filler,  told 
the  nun  who  prefided  at  thefe  executions,  that  if 
they  did  not  ceafe  fpeedily,  Ihe  knew  how  to  put  an 
end  to  them  herfelf, 

Tiiis  being  reported  to  the  Abbefs,  {he  defifted 
from  fcourging  them:  but  ordered  that  they  fhould 
ftill  continue  under  lock  and  key,  and  no  perfon 
whatever  be  admitted  to  fpeak  to  them. 

In  this  wretched  condition  they  remained  fomc 
days,  when  the  Abbefs,  thinking  they  were  fuffici- 
ently  prepared  for  what  (he  propofed,  fent  an  art« 

A  a  ful 
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ful  nun  to  converfe  with  them,  and  (ift  their  ititen« 
tions,  and  to  difcover  whether  the  ruSTcrrings  they 
had  gone  through  had  difpofed  them  to  accept  of 
any  alternative,  fooner  than  meet  with  a  repetition. 

This  crafty  woman  found  them  juft  in  the  fitua* 
tion  {he  could  wifb,  drowned  in  tears^  and  bewail- 
ing themfelves  in  the  moft  piteous  manner:  afifed- 
ing  the  (incereft  forrow  for  their  misfortunes^  (he 
told  them  that  a  letter  had  that  very  day  been  re- 
mitted to  the  Abbefs  from  their  father;  wherein 
he  flgnified,  that  (he  (hould  not  abate  in  the  leaft 
of  the  rigorous  ufage  of  his  unworthy  daughters,  as 
be  (tiled  them ;  that  he  in(i(led  they  (hould  be 
kept  apart  from  each  other,  fed  on  bread  and  water, 
and  locked  up  in  dungeons,  if  there  were  any  in  the 
convent. 

Such  exccfs  of  cruelty  threw  the  unfortunate 
young  ladies  into  a  greater  agony  of  dcfpair  than 
ever;  they  flung  themfelves  on  the  ground  before 
this  nun,  and  bcfought  her  to  intercede  with  the 
Abbefs  in  their  behalf,  offering  to  do  implicitly 
whatever  fiie  Diould  order  them. 

The  nun  withdrew,  and  gave  an  account  to  the 
Abbefs  of  the  difpofuion  flie  left  them  in,  and  of 
the  facility  there  w^as  now  to  mould  them  into  any 
form  flic  thought  proper. 

In 
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In  truth,  the  two  fitters  were  now  convinced 
that  it  was  in  vain  to  contend  any  longer  with 
their  deftiny :  criiel  as  it  was,  they  both  agreed  to 
yield  to  it  with  as  good  a  grace  as  they  were  able. 

They  fent  their  humble  requeft  to  the  Abbefs, 
that  fhe  would  forgive  what  waspaft,and  overlook 
a  mifdemeanour  that  was  prompted  by  youth  and 
folly,  and  which  they  would  endeavour  to  atone 
for  by  a  behaviour  conformable  to  what  (hould  be 
required  of  them. 

Thus  did  thefe  unhappy  young  ladies  bow  them- 
ftlves  down  before  oppreffion,  and  make  a  feem- 
itig  virtue  of  the  dire  heceflfity  they  were  driven 
to,  of  either  obeying  the  tyrannical  mandates  of 
their  barbarous  parents,  or  of  being  impwfoncd 
like  felons  all  the  reft  of  their  lives. 

The  Abbefs  now  gloried  in  the  viQory  fhe  had 
obtained  over  thefe  helplefs  young  women  :  fh^ 
informed  their  parents  of  the  new  turn  things  had 
taken  :  in  confequence  of  which  they  delired  her 
to  inform  their  daughters,  that  when  they  had  ful- 
filled their  promifes,  then,  but  not  before,  they 
ihould  be  fgrgiven,  and  received  again  into  . 
favour. 

The  only  remedy  to  this  various  evils  they  had 

been  threatened  with,   was,  therefore,  adopted; 

A  a  2  they 
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they  denmnded  re.adroittance  into  the  (late  tbejr 
had  quitted,  wi(h  a  foleran  aflurancc  of  marking  the 
ufual  V0WS9  and  conrecrating  themfelves  to  a  monaf^ 
tic  life. 

They  were  re-admitted  accordingly^  and  in  a 
few  days  took  the  irrevocable  oath,'  and  nad^ 
their  profefGon  with  the  ufual  formalitiea. 

Narciffa  was,  at  this  time,  little  more  than  twenty 
years  ofage,  and  though  lefs  beaptiful  than  Louifat 
was  allowed  to  be  very  handfome. 

Whether  th^  were  ever  vifited,  either  by  their 
father  or  their  mother,  after  this  dreadful  facrifice, 
I  could  never  leap:  Pofllbly,  the  fhame  and  re- 
morfe  of  having  treated  their  children  with  fo 
much  inhumanity,  may,  when  too  late,  have  opera- 
ted upon  their  confcicoces,  and  made  them  averfe 
to  behold  the  innocent  and  unfortunate  objefts  of 
their  criminal  inflexibility. 

If,  on  the  contrary,  the  wifhesofthis  wielded 
couple  went  to  a  total  difcharge  of  all  fort  of  in- 
cumbrance upon  account  of  thefe  unhappy  chil- 
dren, they  were  very  fpeedily  gratified. 

Soon  after  their  profeflion,  Narciffa,  overcome 
with  grief  and  repentance  at  having  deceived  hey 
f^er,  loft  all  peace  of  mind,  and  fell  into  a  decline 
thaf  parried  her  off  about  a  twelvemonth  after. 

She 
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She  died  in  the  arms  of  Louifa,  imploring  her 
forgivenefs  widi  her  laft  breath. 

The  tender-hearted  ^nd  noble  minded  Louifa 
bad  not  only  forgivqn  her,  but,  convinced  of  the 
fincerity  of  her  contrition,  (he  loved  her  with  the 
warmeft  afFeflion:  (he  clafped  her  to  her  bofom  in 
her  dying  moments ;  called  her  by  every  endearing 
name,  and  told  her  in  the  mod  moving  ^and  pa^ 
jLhetic  terms,  that  fhe  felt  an  inward  afllirance  (be 
ihould  not  long  furvive  her.  *    " . 

Her  prediftion  was  very  foon  verified:  fhe  fick- 
ened  a  few  days  after  the  death  of  Narciffa,  for  the 
lofs  of  whom  (he  became  inconfolable;  while  fhe 
was  alive,  they  were  a  comfort  to  each  other;  the 
deprivation  of  her  was  a  blow  which  her  fenfibility 
could  not  brook:  there  now  remained  no  indivi- 
dual in  whom  (he  could  repofe  any  confidence: 
*the  treatment  (he  had  met  with  in  that  houfe  ren- 
dered it  odious,  and  the  neceflGty  of  paffing  her 
life  in  it  aggravated  the  horrors  of  fuch  a  fituation; 
Ihc  (hunned  all  fociety,  and  became  a  prey  to  fi^ 
lence  and  melancholy:  her  beautiful  form  wafted 
gradually  to  a  (keleton ;  and  (he  died  at  laft  fix  or 
feven  months  after  Narci(ra,  and  was,  at  her  ear- 
jieft  defire,  buried  in  the  fame  grave, 

ANECDOTE 
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or       THE 

EMPEROR  CAMKI,  of  CHINA. 

'TpHE  Emperor  Camki,  of  China,  being  out  a 
-*-  hunting,  and  having  gone  aftray  from  his  at- 
tendants, met  with  a  poor  old  man,  who  wept  bit- 
terly, and  appeared  afflifted  for  forae  extraordinary 
difafter.  He  rode  up  to  him,  moved  at  the  con- 
dition  he  faw  him  in  ;  and,  without  making  himfellT 
known,  afked  what  was  the  matter  with  him. — Alas! 
Sir,  (replied  the  old  man,)  though  I  fhould  tell  you 
the  caufe  of  my  diftrefs,  it  is  not  in  your  power  to 

remedy  it. Perhaps,   my  good  man,  (faid  the 

Emperor,)  I  may  be  of  greater  help  to  you  than  you 
think :  make  me  your  confident ;  you  do  not 
know  what  may  happen  to  your  advantage.  Well, 
good  Sir,  if  you  would  fain  know,  (anfwered  the 
old  man,)  I  muft  tell  you  that  all  my  fufferings 
arc  owing  to  a  Governor  of  one  of  the  Emperor's 
plcafurc-houfcs.  Finding  a  little  eftate  of  mine, 
near  tliat  royal  houfe,  to  fait  his  conveniency,  he 
fcized  upon  it,  and  reduced  mc  to  the  ftate  of  beg- 
gary you  fee  mc  in.  Not  contented  with  this  in- 
human treatment,  he  forced  my  fon  to  become  his 
iiavc,  and  fo  robbed  me  of  the  only  fupport  of  my 
old  age.     Thisj  Sir,  is  the  rcafon  of  my  tears. 

The 
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The  Emperor  was  fo  afFeflcd  with  this  fpeech^ 
that,  fully  refolved  to  take  vengeance  of  a  crinie 
committed  under  the  fanftion  of  his  authority,  he 
immediately  afked  the  old  man  if  they  were  far 
from  the  houfe  he  fpoke  of;  and  the  old  man  an^ 
fwering  they  were  not  above  half  a  league,  he  fai(J, 
he  had  a  mind  to  go  with  him  there  himfelf,  to 
exhort  the  Governor  to  reftore  to  him  his  cftate 
and  his  fon,  and  that  he  did  not  defpair  of  pcr- 
fuading  him  to  it. — Perfuade  him!  (replied  th^ 
old  man)  {^h,  Sir,  remember,  if  you  pleafe,  that 
m^n  belongs  to  the  Emperor.  It  is  neither  fafe 
for  you  nor  me  to  propofe  any  thing  like  what  you 
fay  to  him ;  he  will  only  treat  me  the  worfe  for  it, 
and  you  will  receive  fome  infult  from  him^  which 
I  beg  you  would  not  expofe  yourfelf  to. — Be 
under  no  concern  on  my  account,  (replied  the 
Emperor,)  I  am  determined  to  go  on  this  bufinefs, 
and  I  hope  we  (hall  foon  fee  a  better  iffue  to  our 
negociation  than  you  imagine. — The  old  man,  who 
perceived  vifible  marks  in  this  unknown  perfon  of 
that  fometbing  which  illuftrious  birth  impreffes  on 
the  afpeQ.  of  thofe  of  rank,  believed  he  (hould  not 
more  oppofe  his  good  intentions,  and  only  ob- 
jeQed,  that,  being  broke  down  with  old  age,  an4 
a  foot,  he  was  not  able  to  keep  up  with  the  walk  of 
the  horfe  the  Emperor  was  mounted  on.— I  am 
young,  (anfwered  the  Emperor,)  do  you  get  a 

horfeback, 
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horfeback,  and  I  will  go  a  foot.-i-Thc  old  man 
not  accepting  the  offer,  the  Emperor  hit  upon  the 
expedient  of  taking  him  behind  him;  but  the  old 
man  again  excufing  himfelf^  that  his  poverty  hav- 
ing deprived  him  of  the  means  of  changing  linen 
and' clothes,  he  might  communicate  to  him  ver- 
min he  could  not  keep  himfelf  clean  of.— -Come, 
friend,  (faid  the  Emperor,)  be  in  no  trouble  about 
that:  get  behind  me;  a  change  of  clothes  will  pre- 
fently  rid  me  of  all  communication  of  the  kind.— 
At  length  the  old  man  mounted,  and  both  foon 
arrived  at  the  houfe  they  rode  to — The  Emperor 
afked  for  the  Governor,  who  appearing,  was  great- 
ly furprized  when  the  Prrnce,  in  accofting  him, 
difcovered  to  him,  to  make  himfelf  known,  the  em- 
broidered dragon  he  wore  on  his  bread,  which  his 
hunting-garb  had  kept  concealed.  It  happened, 
to  render  more  famous,  as  it  were,  this  memorable 
aflion  of  juftice  and  humanity,  that  mod  of  the 
Grandees,  who  followed  the  Emperor  in  the  chace, 
there  met  about  him,  as  if  afTigned  a  place  of  ren- 
dezvous. Before  this  grand  affembly  he  feverely 
reproached  this  old  man's  perfecutor  with  his  fig- 
nal  injuftice;  and,  after  obliging  him  to  reftore  to 
him  his  eftate  and  fon,  he  ordered  his  head  to  be 
inftantly  cut  off.  He  did  more :  he  put  the  old 
man  in  his  place,  admonifhing  him  to  take, care, 
left,  fortune  changing  his  manners,  another  might 

avail 
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avail  himfelf  hereafter  of  his  injuftice,  as  he  now 
had  of  the  injuftice  of  another. 

The  Emperor's  whole  condu£l  was  truly  noble, 
juftice  influenced  by  humanity,  and  this  aft  of 
humanity  in  him  principally  regarded  the  concern 
men  feel  for  the  human  fpecies  in  general;  for  this 
Cngle  reafon,  that  they  are  men  like  themfelves, 
without  being  united  either  by  the  ties  of  bloody  of 
love,  or  friendfliip ;  though  we  mull  not  exclude 
in  the  Emperor  the  facred  tie  between  the  fo- 
vcreign  and  fubjeft,  by  which  they  are  bound.to 
confult  a  reciprocal  welfare. 

It  is  juft  we  Ihould  have  a  fuperior  tendernefs 
for  a  father,  a  wife,  a  child,  or  a  friend;  but  there 
is  a  fort  of  afFe6lion  which  we  owe  to  all  man- 
kind, as  being  members  of  the  fame  family,  of 
-which  God  is  the   Creator  and   Father.     Let  us 
illuftrate  this  by  the  circular  undulations  which  the 
fall  of  a  done  caufes  on  the  furface  of  a  clear  and 
tranquil  water.     The  agitation  in  the  centre,  by 
communicating  itfclf  afar  off,  forms  a  great  num- 
ber of  tremulous   circles,  the  faintnefs  of  whofe 
impreffion  is  in  proportion  to  the  largenefs  of  their 
circumference,  till  the  lad  feems  to  have  efcaped 
from  our  fight.     Here  is  an  image  of  the  different 
degrees  of  our  afFeftions.     We  love  principally 
that  which  touches  us  the  more  nearly,  and  lefs 

B  b  and 
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and  \tts,  in  proportion  to  the  diftante.'  Wb  eon^ 
fider  mankind,  vitb  relation  to  us^as  divided  into 
difiPerent  clafl'es,  ever/  one  of  which,  encreafing 
gradually,  conlifts  of  greater  numbers  than  the 
former  :  we  place  ourfelves  in  the  fmalleftt  which 
is  furrounded  by  others  more  extended;  and  firom 
thence  we  diftribute  to  the  different  otders  of  men 
which  they  contain,  different  degrees  of  affedioHy 
more  or  lefs  ftrong,  ifi  proportion  to  their  diftance 
from  us,  in  fuch  a  manner,  as  that  the  laft  has 
hardly  any  fhare  of  it.  Thefe  different  clafles 
may  be  ranked  in  the  following  order:  a  wife, 
children,  friends,  relations,  men  of  the  fame  rit^ 
ligion;  the  next  are  thofe  of  the  fame  trade  or 
profefficfn  as  ourfelves  ;  the  other  clafles  compre^ 
hend  our  neighbours,  fellow  citizens,  and  country- 
men; the  laft,  which  includes  all  the  reft,  is  the 
univerfal  claCs  of  mankinds 
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POEM  ON   SHOOTINQ, 

By  LORD  DEERHURST. 

T  T  AI L  happy  fports,  which  yellow  Autumn  chear, 
^  ^  And  crown  the  ripcn'd  honours  of  the  year; 
The  Mufe  to  you  her  willing  tribute  pays. 
In  artleis  numbers  and  incondite  lays ; 

Wou*d 
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Wou'd  paint  the  plcafures  which  to  you  belong, 
And  bid  the  partridge  tale  adorn  her  fong. 
Thomfon,  whofe  bofom  knew  no  vulgar  fire, 
To  your  juft  praife  attun'd  hisnioral  lyre; 
'^\  ith  rapture  view'd  the  harveft-teeming  plain. 
And  hymn'd  its  beauties  in  no  common  ftrain; 
Yet,  fomctimes,  by  retirement  led  aftray, 
Too  oft,  thro'  Fancy's  flow'ry  paths  wpu'd  ftray  : 
As  cruel,  blame  what  man  with  juftice  loves, 
And  cenfure  fports  the  polifli'd  mind  approves. 
Others  pretend  to  feel  what  Thomfon  felt; 
For  the  caught  hare,  or  flaughter'd  partridge  n^lt, 
And  while  they  read  his  gentle  numbers  o'er, 
Catch  nicer  feelings  than  they  knew  before. 
Say,  ye.refin'd,  who  would  thefe  fports  upbraid, 
Say  of  what  mould  improv'd  yourfel vcs  are  made ; 
Say,  ye  humane, who  wou'd  thefe  pleafures  blame^ 
Infpird  from  whence  thefe  nicer  feelings  came? 
Deem'  not,  while  thus  I  fpeak,  my  bofom  (Icel^ 
The  man  thro'  evr'y  thrilling  nerve  1  feel. 
Yet,  when  I  view  the  great  primaeval  plan^^ 
I  fee  each  animal  defign'd  for  man; 
Since  He  who  form'd  Creation's  vaft  dcfign. 
To. his  own  image  faid,  '*  All  thefe  be  thine." 
All  who  trenoendous  howl  the  forefts  pride, 
Or  range  in  harmlefs  flocks  the  mountain's  fide; 
Each  fifli  that  cuts  with  fins  yon  watVy  way, 
J^^ch  bird  that  flits  thro'  realms  of  liquid  day. 

B  b  2  InftruQed 
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Intruded  Man  his  line  of  duty  knows,. 
Nor  hefitates  to  do  what  God' allows. 

Now  to  capacious  barns  the  happy  Twain, 
On  loaded  teams  bears  home  his  golden  grain; 
Or  forms,  in  well-compafted  heaps,  his  ftore. 
While  frequent  flieaves  adorn  the  field  no  more. 
Now  oft  the  choral  harveft-home  we  hear. 
To  none  more  grateful  than  the  fportfman's  ear; 
Thofe  founds,  which  pleafure  to  his  bread  convey. 
Announce  deftruftion  to  the  feathered  prey. 
Kence,  partridges,  approaching  flaughter  date. 
And  fear  in  every  pafling  gale  their  fate; 
Where  now  in  fafety  (hall  the  covey  fly? 
In  what  recefs  unknown  to  Bouchicr  lie  ? 
Where  fhall  it 'fcape  unhurt  from  threatening  foes. 
Or  how  elude  the  dog's  fagacious  nofe  ? 
Fond  of  the  licens'd  joys  September  yields. 
With  early  ftep  I  tread  the  fpangl'd  fields ; 
With  buflcin'd  foot  I  brufh  the  morning  dew, 
The  flying  game  with  ardor  to  purfue. 
Cautious  I  tread  the  fl:ubble  field  around. 
While  the  (launch  pointer  beats  it  all  around ; 
See  with  the  wind  he  ranges  o'er  the  plain; 
Each  furrow  tries,  and  tries  it  o'er  again ; 
Mark  him  each  fccnt  folicitous  inhale, 
Then  fudden  flop,  and  draw  the  tainted  gale. 
Fix'd  as  a  ftatue  o'er  his  latent  prey. 

Nothing  can  lure  him  from  the  fpot  away; 

And 
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And  if  too  eager,  he  Ihou'd  on  proceed. 
He  ftands  correfted  by  the  "  lo,  take  heed  !'* 
And  waits  till  borne  on  flutt'ring  wing  they  rire. 
And  fpeed  on  founding  pinions  thro'  the  Ikies; 
Then  be  it  mine  to  mark  their  courfe  on  high. 
And  point  the  level  tube  with  fquinted  eye. 
The  random  fhot  I  fcorn  !  and  doubtful  aim. 
Nor  wifli  by  chance  a  haplefs  bird  to  maim ; 
But  from  the  reft  I  fingle  one  alone, 
Nor  fail  to  bring  the  fated  vifiim  down. 
Fond  youths,  unfkilFd  their  ardor  to  contain. 
While  the  warm  blood  impetuous  fwells  each  vein. 
Too  hot  to  think,  too  eager  to  debate. 
Too  ra(h  the  proper  moment  to  await, 
At  rifing  coveys  with  impatience  ftare. 
And  fire  their  ufelefs  guns  in  vacant  air! 
Let  care  and  quicknefs  mark  your  better  fport. 
Your  judgment  found,  deliberation  fhort; 
So  (hall  the  baffl'd  fhot  bring  raredifgrace. 
And  your  fwell'd  bag  bear  home  the  frequent  brace. 
Let  the  fierce  huntfman,  with  his  circling  crew. 
Thro'  many  a  maze  the  tim'rous  hare  purfue ; 
Let  others  draw  with  care  th'  inclofing  net. 
And  catch  whole  coveys  at  a  fingle  fet. — 
Yours  be  the  joys  which  partridge  Ihooting  yields, 
Be  mine  with  dog  and  gun  to  range  the  fields ; 
And  ever  fcornful  of  th'  infidious  fnare, 
\Vage  with  the  flying  game  more  open  war ! 

A  DREAM: 


» 
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A    D  R  E  AM: 

Ofj  Vijionary  Reprefentation  of  the  Souls 
Employment  qfler  Death. 

READING,  laft  night,  in  the  univeifal  hiftory, 
an  account  of  the  gixsat  care  which  the  an* 
cient  Egyptians  took  to  have  their  bodies  enu 
balmed  after  death,  and  of  the  immenfe  charges 
they  were  at  to  provide  fumptuous  repofitories  for 
them,  where  they  ihali  be  fafe  and  entire  forages^ 
and  confidering  that  all  this  care  and  expence 
arofe  from  a  notion  they  entertained,  of  the  fours 
hovering  about  the  body,  as  long  as  any  union  of 
its  parts  fubfifted^  I  was  aftonifhed,  that  a  people 
fo  rational  in  other  refpefts,  (hould  adopt  fuch  a 
fenfelefs  opinion!  A  worthy  occupation,  truly^ 
for  an  immortal  fpirit,  after  its  enlargement^  to 
watch  a  loathfomc  carcafe  for  ages,  which,  tho* 
formerly  united  with  it,  had  in  death  neither  ufc 
nor  beauty  to  make  its  prcfence  defirable. 

How  much  more  noble  was  the  idea  of  Socrates, 
who  told  his  friends,  after  he  had  drank  the  hem- 
lock, that  his  body,  which  they  (hould  prefently 
fee  dead,  was  no  part  of  Socrates,  who  had  made 
his  efcapc  from  it.  But  the  moft  fublime  idea  of 
a  future  ftate,  and  moft  fuitable  to  the  dignity  of 
wan,  m^de  after  the  image  of  his  creator,  is  that 

which 
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which  reprefents,  not  only  the  perfeft  refinement 
of  the  mind,  but  the  glorification  alfo  of  the  body, 
and  the  final  conjun£tion  and  immortality  of  both. 

Mafing  thus  upon  the  ftate  of  the  foul  after  its 
reparation  from  the  body,  the  thought,  made  Co 
ftrong  an  impreflion  on  my  mind,  that  it  kept  me 
awake  for  fome  hours  after  I  went  to  bed:  Before 
morning,  however,  I  fell  a  fleep,  and  dreamed  that 
I  died  fuddenly,  without  any  previous  pain  or 
ficknefs.  No  fooner  was  my  foul  difmiffed  from 
its  confinement,  but  methought  I  imm€diately  felt 
the  happy  effefts  of  my  freedom.  All  my  facuU 
ties  were  enlarged,  new  thoughts  fprung  up  in  my 
mind,  new  objefls  furrounded  me,  and  I  was  en- 
dowed with  a  new  capacity  to  apprehend  them.— 
Every  thing  about  me  was  fo  refined  and  exalted, 
beyond  any  thing  I  had  ever  imagined,  that  there 
are  no  words  in  any  language  I  know  to  exprefs 
them.  I  thought  myfelf  fomewhat  like  a  man  bom 
blind,  who  having  lived  a  long  time  in  the  world, 
and  heard  people  often  talk  of  light  and  colours, 
had  formed  flrange  notions  of  them  in  his  own 
imagination,  comparing  them  to  different  founds 
and  furfaces,  but  never  knew  what  they  really 
were,  until  the  cataraQs,  which  fhut  out  the  light, 
were  happily  removed  from  his  eyts.  While  I 
fiood  anxious  and  doubtful,  whether  my  new  ex- 
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iftence  had  any  thing  real  in  it,  or  was  only  an 
illufion^  I  faw  a  man  breaking  out  from  an  innu- 
merable multitude,  which  was  at  a  diftance^  and 
coming  towards  me,  and  as  he  drew  near^  knew 
him  to  be  my  late  friend. 

I  perceived  you  to  be  a  little  bewildered,  faid 
he,  and  came  out  of  pure  friendfliip  to  encourage 
you  at  your  (irft  and  tranfient  appearance  in  this 
region.  I  am  indeed  fo  much  engaged  at  pre- 
fent,  that  I  cannot  fhew  you  thofe  things  that  are 
mod  worthy  of  your  obfervation  in  this  place, 
but  I  have  recommended  to  you  guides  equally 
willing,  and  more  able  than  myfelf  to  give  you  all 
the  information  you  defire.  Yonder  they  are; 
farewell. — I  fadly  regretted  his  departure,  but  my 
new  conduBors  were  at  hand  :  The  one  feemed 
to  be  a  youth  of  celeftial  beauty,  and  to  have  a 
majcfty  in  his  air,  and  a  gracefulnefsin  his  motion, 
far  above  any  perfon  I  had  ever  beheld  ;  but  I 
was  mod  delighted  with  the  companionate  kind- 
nefs  which  appeared  in  his  countenance  and  which 
perfuaded  me  that  he  was  come  for  my  proteftion. 
I  was  going  to  kneel  before  him,  but  with  a  fmile 
full  of  tendernefs,  he  baftily  prevented  mc,  and 
faid.  See  thou  do  it  not,  for  I  am  thy  fellow  fervant, 
and  only  thy  guardian  angel.  The  other  was  an 
old  man,  whofe  figure  appeared  mean  at  a  diftance, 

but 
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but  venerable  as  he  drew  nearer.  An  eafy  chear- 
fulnefs,  familiajity,  and  benevolence,  confpicuous 
in  his  air  and  addrefs,  (which  feemed  neverthelefs, 
in  fome  degree,  to  be  contradifted  by  his  features) 
fo  ftruck  me,  that  I  concluded  him  to  be  Socrates, 
and  thought,  myfelf  very  happy  in  his  company.— 
You  are  welcome,  ftranger,  faid  he,  with  his  an- 
cient chearfulnefs,  what  do  you  now  think  of  the 
defcriptions  which  Homer,  and  our  other  Greek 
poets,  have  given  of  the  ftate  of  the  dead?  You 
are,  no  doubt,  of  opinion,  that  their  reprefenta- 
tions  of  the  dead  were  only  allegories,  invented 
to  deter  the  living  from  vice,  and  incite  them  to 
virtue;  allegories  certainly  they  were,  continued 
he,  partly  obfcure,  and  partly  abfurd,  and  yet  un- 
der fuch  poetical  fiftions  were  couched  moft  of 
our  inducements  to  piety  and  virtue  in  my 
younger  days ;  but  God,  of  his  mercy,  has  accept- 
ed my  endeavours  to  pleafe  him,  through  a  Sa- 
vioui^  whom  I  knew  not.  I  longed  for  the  mani- 
feftation  of  a  mefTenger  from  heaven,  who  Ihould 
reveal  the  will  of  the  Deity  to  man;  but  you 
Chriftians,  who  have  been  bleffed  with  fuch  a 
nieflenger,  have  generally  made  a  perverfe  ufc  of 
his  doftrine.  True,  faid  I,  and  may  the  Almighty 
open  the  cyts,  and  mend  the  hearts  of  thofe  that 
are  yet  to  come  :  But  pray,  good  Socrates,  may  I 
be  permitted  to  alk  how  yon  prodigious  crowd  is 
C  c  employed? 
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employed  ?  A  multitude  makes  no  crowd  herei 
faid  he,  as  it  commonly  does  on  earth  •  there  is  no 
preffingor  fqucezing  for  place  among  us;  for  as 
our  compofition  is  pure  and  refined,  whenever  any 
thing  is  to  be  feen,  or  heard,  which  naturally 
brings  a  multitude  together,  we  prefently  flip  into 
a  theatre  prepared  to  our  hands,  larger  or  fmaller^ 
as  the  occafion  requires,  and  every  perfon  glides 
fwiftly  into  his  proper  place,  higher  or  lower  in  the 
theatre ;  and,  as  we  hear  and  fee  diftinflly  at  a 
great  diftance,  there  is  no  neceflity  to  thruft  our- 
fclves  near  an  objeft,  in  order  to  view  or  under- 
ftand  it  more  accurately.  As  to  yonder  multitude, 
you  fhall  know  their  bufinefs  prefently,  for  we 
came  at  your  friends  requeft  on  purpofe  to  give 
you  a  general  idea  of  our  common  entertainments 
in  this  place.  Be  wife  and  you  fhall  fee  a  great 
deal  more  hereafter.  Wc  then  drew  near  to  one  of 
thefe  theatres,  which  tome  appeared  a  more  magni- 
ficent and  beautiful  flrufture  than  I  had  evef  feen 
or  read  of  before.  The  body  of  the  building, 
together  with  the  columns  and  decorations  within 
and  without,  fccmcd  to  be  of  the  whiteft  and  mofl 
delicate  marble,  finiflicd  with  amazing  art:  The 
feats  and  benches  of  pure  gold,  and  the  area  of 
the  fined  emerald:  The  whole  illuminated  with  a 
fplcndor  and  brightncfs  which  I  am  not  able  to 
defcribc.  Here  an  angel  of  high  rank  was  explain- 
ing 
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ing  to  the  fpirits  lately  arrived,  the  nature  of  the 
human  mind,  the  beauty,  extent,  and  neceflity  of 
virtue;  the  reafons  of  the  foul's  Qonneftions  with 
the  body,  the  bands  of  their  union;  and  the  cer- 
tainty of  a  refurreflion.  The  audience  liftened 
with  admiration  and  joy,  and  I  was  fo  charmed 
with  the  entertainment,  and  fo  eager  to  underftand 
the  fubje£ls  he  treated  on,  that  I  would  have  con- 
tinued there,  had  not  my  guide  admonifhcd  me  to 
ftep  further. 

I  {hall  conduct  you  next,  faid  Socrates,  to  an 
affembly  which  feldom  meets,  but  happens  to  be 
now  fitting.  It  is  a  rendezvous  from  all  nations, 
of  thofe  who  made  it  their  bufinefs  on  earth  to  en- 
quire with  reverence  into  the  works  of  God,  from 
the  folar  fyftem  and  eccentric  comet,  down  to  the 
fmalleft  plant  and  minuteft  infeft.  It  is  not  here, 
continued  he,  as  on  earth,  where  the  human  mind, 
from  the  narrownefs  of  its  capacity,  and  the  rich- 
nefs  of  the  works  of  creation,  is  obliged  to  con- 
fine itfelf  to  one  branch  of  knowledge.'  Here  the 
mind  is  fo  enlarged,  that  the  former  ftudy  of  an 
age  is  foon  acquired,  and  yet  the  fulnefs,  variety^ 
and  beauty  to  be  met  with  in  every  work  of  the 
Almighty,  are  foinexhauftible  that  they  will  furnifli 
new  arguments  of  admiration  and  piaife  to  all 
eternity.  This  affembly  meets  at  ftated  times,  in 
C  c  15,  order 
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order  to  coinjnunicate  their  difcoveries  one  id 
another.  A  genius  praflifed  in  fuch  contenipla* 
tions  either  learns  from  a  fuperior  fpirit  the  true 
nature  and  eflence  of  any  fubftance  which  he  de- 
fires  to  know5  or  travels  himfelf  in  a  very  little 
time,  to  any  remote  part  of  the  upiverfe^  to  make 
difcoveries  on  the  fpot.  The  difcovery  that  he 
has  made  (for  there  is  but  one  language  here)  is 
communicated  to  the  whole  aflembly,  and  civery 
member  takes  his  turn;  while  at  the  fame  time,  a 
company  of  angels  aflifts  to  do  honour  to  the 
aflembly,  and  fitrther  elucidate,  if  defired,  the  fa£b 
related  by  eachfpeaker  :  And  uponevery  new  dif- 
covery,  a  (hout  of  praife  and  thankfgiving  is  fent  up 
to  him  whofe  power  and  wifdom  are  infinite. 

My  guides  had  been  drawing  near  to  this  af- 
fembly  all  the  while  that  Socrates  was  defcribing 
it;  and  we  came  up  at  the  moment  when  a  mem- 
ber, who  had  attended  a  comet  in  feveral  direc- 
tions, through  different  trafls  of  fpace,  explained 
to  the  fociety  the  curve  which  it  defcribed,  and 
the  caufe  by  which  its  motions  were  regulated  in 
the  various  parts  of  its  rapid  courfe;  upon  which 
one  of  thofe  joyful  hallelujahs  mentioned  before, 
was  fung  by  the  whole  company.  The  fplendor 
and  majefty  of  this  affembly  fo  tranfported  me, 
and  the  Iwcetnefs  of  the  mufic  filled  my  heart  with 
fuch  delight,  that  I  attempted  to  join  in  the  cho-- 
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rus,  but  found  my  voice  too  feeble  for  tbcir  ex- 
alted pitch* 

Obferve  there,  faid  Socrates,  (pointing  to  a 
ftately  portico  near  this  aflembly)  a  feleft  company 
of  contemplative  fages,  furrounding  that  graceful 
and  radiant  fcraph,  who,  to  their  entire  fatisfaftion 
and  tranfcendant  joy,  unfolds  to  them  thofe  myf- 
teries  of  providence  which  they  could  not  com- 
prehend on  earth,  and  chears  up  every  obfcurc 
ftep  of  the  divine  oeconomy,  with  which  they  de- 
fired  to  be  acquainted. 

But  do  not  imagine,  from  what  you  have  yet 
feen,  thaf  this  region  is  deftined  to  beftow  happi- 
nefs  only  upon  the  inquifiiive  and  learned.  Piety^, 
righteoufnefs,  and  charity,  pra£lifed  on  earth,  are 
infinitely  more  regarded  here  than  fcience;  but, 
at  the  fame  time  I  muft  tell  you,  that  all  who  arc 
admitted  hither,  whether  male  or  female,  old  or 
young,  Grecian  or  Barbarian,  (as  we  Greeks  ufcd 
arrogantly  to  diftinguifli  mankind)  become  foon 
more  knowing  than  the  mod  learned  man  on  earth 
ever  was.  For,  as  the  different  attainments  of  men 
among  you,  arife,  for  the  moft  part,  from  the  dif- 
ferent difpofitions  of  their  organs,  and  their  dif- 
ferent opportunities  of  improvement;  and  as  the 
prgans  and  opportunities  of  all,  here  arc  equally 

good 
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good,  the  only  confpicuous  regard  paid  to  human 
creatures  in  this  place,  arifes  from  the  different 
degrees  of  piety  and  virtue,  which  they  acquired 
in  their  ftate  of  probation;  and  you  will  find  that 
they  are  ranked  accordingly,  but  ftill  without  raif- 
ing  any  envy  or  jealoufy  in  thofe  of  inferior  de- 
gree; for  every  individual  is  confcious,  that  he 
enjoys  the  greateft  felicity  he  is  capable  of,  and 
unfpeakably  more  than  he  deferved. 

I  muft  alfo  inform  you,  that  virtuous  friend* 
Ihips,  cultivated  on  earth,  are  not  broke  off  here; 
for  tho'  every  creature  you  fee  loves  you,  and  is 
wonderfully  ready  to  oblige  you,  yet  next  to  the 
prefencc  and  favour  of  God,  your  friends  are  the 
greateft  delight  of  your  heart.  Here  are  myriads 
of  hufbands  and  wives,  parents  and  children,  re- 
lations, companions,  and  neighbours,  expreffing 
their  minds  in  the  higheft  ftrains  of  gratitude  and 
praife,  to  the  fupreme  Being;  who,  after  all  their 
tedious  care  and  folicitude  on  account  of  each 
other,  after  all  the  vexations  and  difappointments 
they  met  with  in  the  world,  has  at  laft  admitted 
them  into  thofe  bleffed  manfions.  from  which  every 
fortof  wickednefs  and  diftrefs  is  baniflied  for  ever, 
and  where  they  will  fee  each  other  happy,  with- 
out interruption,  and  without  end. 

Youor 
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Your  oim  eyes,  faid  be,  fhall  confirm  the 
truth  of  ^hat  I  have  told  you;  and  immediately 
he  conduded  me  to  t}.e  fummit  of  an  high  hill, 
^hcre  all  the  great  beauties  of  nature  lay  blended 
together  in  a  charming  vildemeb  around  me;  and 
where  the  vbole  region  was  fiill  of  people:  But 
where  I  fixed  my  eye  on  any  particular  profpeft, 
it  appeared  like  an  immenfe  garden,  laid  out  with 
a  regular  variety,  where  the  verdure  of  trees  and 
lawns,  the  beauties  of  flowers  and  fruits,  the 
brightnefs  and  motion  of  waters,  and  the  contraft 
of  light  and  (hade,  that  appeared  thro'  the  whole, 
formed  the  mod  delightful  landfcape  I  ever  be- 
held. In  yonder  arbours,  alcoves  and  walks,  con- 
tinued he,  you  have  a  view  of  the  relations  and 
friends  I  mentioned^  in  converfation  fweet  and 
pleafing.  beyond  all  human  imagination.  You  fee 
alfo,  theatres,  porticos,  pavilions,  temples,  cha- 
pels,  and  oratorios^  of  various  materials,  dimen« 
fions,  and  archiiefture,  where  larger  and  fmaller 
companies  frequently  meet  to  improve  thcmfelvcs 
in  every  heavenly  virtue,  to  admire  the  works  of 
creation  and  providence,  and  to  adore  the  author 
of  all  their  felicity ;  at  which  times,  to  their  in- 
expreflible  joy,  they  are  admitted  into  as  full  a 
view  of  the  tfanfcendant  glory  of  the  Almighty, 
and  as  large  a  participation  of  his  favour,  as  their 
rcfpeftive  minds  are  at  prcfcnt  able  to  receive.— 

Here 
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Here  Socrates  paufed  a  moment,  and  I  looke4 
into  two  or  three  of  thofe  temples  and  oratorieSf 
Vhere,  with  the  utmoft  pleafure,  t  beheld  fevera| 
of  my  'departed  friends,  whofe  lives  were  exexDi* 
plary  for  piety  and  goodnefs.  Some  of  thefe^  in 
loud  and  melodious  anthems,  exalted  the  name 
of  their  Creator,  and  fomc  in  ihexpreffive  Jilencc 
mujtd  his praife.  Their  garments  flione  like  light; 
a  radiant  cfo^n  encompalTed  their  heads;  and  their 
countenances  difcovered  fo  much  fatisfadion  and 
benignity,  that  the  very  fight  of  them  was  tranf- 
porting.  BIcfied  focicty !  cried  I,  no  wonder  the 
martyrs  of  old,  and  good  men  in  all  ages,  defpifed 
temporary  aHli£tions  for  the  joy  which  was  Jtt  bt^ 
fore  them.  Blefled  indeed,  faid  Socrates,  and 
how  eafily  may  that  blefTing  be  obtained !  What 
madnefs  has  poflcfled  mankind,  that  they  could 
not  all  come  to  this  place,  conCdcring  the  rational 
and  advantageous  conditions  required  of  them, 
the  gracious  encouragements  given  them,  and 
that  none  are  finally  excluded,  but  thofe  perverfe 
wretches,  who  have  contrafted  fuch  deliberate 
habits  of  malice  and  wickednefs,  without  repent- 
ance, that  our  converfation  and  employment  here 
would  be  difdgreeable  and  irkfome  to  them^  fup- 
pofe  they  could  be  admitted.  But  there  is  a  very 
different  abode   appointed  for  mifcreants,    who. 

took 
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took  pleafulre  in  affronting  the  Deity,  andinjuf* 
iiig  their  neighboun 

HiB  then  led  itte  td  the  brink  of  a  dreadful  pre- 
d^ice;  Look  down  there,  faid  he,  and  view  the 
habitation  of  mifety,  and  liften  to  the  gt-oans  ot 
anguifh.  What  the  final  tefult  will  be,  with  re- 
fpe£i  to  thefe  crimins^ls^  God  only  knows^  who 
puniflies  for  the  fake  of  juftide^  example,  ahd  a** 
mendment;  and  not  thro*  fear,  anger,  of  rcvepge, 
as  man  often  does.  One  thing  we  are  fure  of,  which 
is,  that  the  Great  Judge  of  the  univerfe  will  finaU 
ly  determine  what  is  wifeft,  beft  and  fitteft  to  be 
done,  with  refped  to  all  his  creatures^  to  the  full 
convidion  of  every  rational  being* 

I  find  that  Chriftians  daily  offer  up  this  petition 
to  the  Deity:  Thy  Kingdom  comcj  in  a  prayer 
taught  them  by  him  who  perfe&ly  knew  the  will 
of  heaven.  But  how  can  God's  bleffed  kingdom 
of  univerfal  righteoufnefs,  charity,  holinefs,  and 
happinefs  come,  while  fo  many  myriads  of  i^afon^ 
able  creatures  continue  difobedient  and  refrac^ 
tory?  May  not  puniflimcnt,  proportioned  to  the 
heinoufnefs  of  their  crimes,  to  the  malevolence  of 
their  difpofitions,  together  with  fome  remote  hope 
or  poffibility  of  pardon,  or  fotne  other  method 
contrived  by  infinite  wifdom,  tho*  unknown  to  usy 
at  laft  produce  humiliation  and  amendment?-— 
D  d  Whereas, 
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Whereas,  eternal  and  horrible  defpair  can  pro^ 
duce  nothing  but  blafphemy,  malice  and  diftrac- 
tion^  which  feem  repugnant  to  the  ends  of  creation, 
and  to  the  order  and  beauty  preferved  in  the 
government  of  the  univcrfe.     Does  it  become 
weak  and  ignorant  man  to  affirm^  that  there  {hall 
be  no  end  of  fin,  which  is  fo  hateful  to  God» ' 
whofe  prerogaf  ive  it  is  to  bring  order  out  of  con- 
fufibn.     But  my  fight  is  too  feeble  to  penetrate  fo 
far  into  futurity.     To  the  wifdom^  juftice  and 
goodnefs  of  God^  therefore,  I  leave  the  ftate  of 
thofe  unhappy  criminals  to  be  determined.     But 
I  perceive  that  fuch  a  difmal  fcene  fliock&  you  I 
This  exhalted  fpirit^  continued  he^  (bowing  re- 
rpe6irully  to  my  guardian  angel»  who  accompanied 
us  all  the  while)  can  entertain  you  better. 

The  angel  then  taking  me  gracioufly  by  the 
hand,  faid,  I  am  glad  to  meet  you  here  in  any 
fhape,  becauFc  I  hope,  that  what  you  fee  among 
us  will  give  you  a  juft  idea  of  the  value  and  dig- 
nity of  the  human  mind,  and  evermore  induce 
you  to  purfue  objefls  worthy  of  that  image  after 
which  you  was  creued.  Kow  vain,  trifling,  and 
tranfient  are  the  honours,  wealth,  and  pleafures 
of  the  earth,  compared  to  the  tranfcendent  and 
endlefs  happinefs  enjoyed  here.  The  great  privi- 
lege 
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*lege  and  glory  of  man,  his  principal,  and  almoft 
only  fuperioriiy  over  the  beafts  of  the  field,  con- 
jGft  in  the  relation  in  which  he  (lands  towards 
God;  in  being,  made  after  his  likenefs,  capable 
to  ferve  him,  and  to  enjoy  his  prefence  and  fa- 
vour for  ever.  The  time  will  come,  when  the 
righteous  among  mankind  fhall  be  raifed  to  the 
rank  in  which  I  now  ftand,  and  perhaps  a  great 
deal  .higher,  thro*  the  favour  of  the  Almighty, 
i¥ho  is  perpetually  enlarging  our  capacities,  and 
drawing  us  nearer  to  himfelf  in  every  kind  of  feli- 
city. My  endowments  at  prefent  excel  what  they 
were  at  my  firft  produftion;  for  it  is  impoflible  to 
have  fo  near  a  view  of  the  wifdom,  goodn^fs,  and 
bolinefs  of  God,  as  we  enjoy  in  this  place^  with- 
out receiving  continual  improvements.  Yoii 
think  your  faculties  greatly  refined  by  a  curfory 
mingling  with  the  world  of  good  fpirits.  How 
will  they  be  really  exalted,  if  ever  you  come  to 
dwell  in  thefe  regions,,  where  the  fource  of  all 
perfedions  is  rifible?  How  often  have  I  pitied 
your  folly,  when  you  have  given  way  to  your 
paflions  and  appetites,  and  deviated  from  your 
plain  and  known  duty,  which  is  the  only  path 
(hat  leads  hither.  I  could,  and  did  frequently 
guard,  you  from  the  fnares  of  men  and  wicked  fpi- 
rits j  apd  in  manifeft  dangers  feconded  the  repion- 
(In^ncea  pf  your  own  confcience  by  fuggefling 
P  d  2  propei[ 
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proper  reafons  agaitift  (in»  while  yet  your  mind 
hefuated  between  your  duty  to  God^  and  the  aU 
lurements  of  the  world.  £ut  I  had  no  orders  to 
over-rule  your  freedom,  or  defend  you  from  your- 
felf,  when  you  was  perverfely  determined  to  gra- 
tify your  vicious  inclinations.  Come,  neverthe* 
lefs,  (continued  he,  with  an  air  of  conipaflSon) 
I  will  now  condu£l  you  to  yonder  eminent  tem* 
pie,  and  I  will  there  fhew  you  as  much  of  the 
external  majefty  of  the  Almighty^  as  a  dimfighted 
perfon  can  behold.  And  as  we  went  along,  he 
continued  his  gracious  difcourfc  in  the  following 
manner ; 

O  that  men  would  fincerely  endeavour  to  en- 
tertain a  juft  conception  of  the  Deity,  of  his  ex- 
cellencies and  perfetlions;  and  would,  in  all 
events,  refolve,  to  the  uimoft  of  their  power,  to 
perform  the  plain  and  obvious  duties  of  loving 
God  and  their  neighbour;  and  never  quit  the 
road  of  righteoufnefs  and  holipefs,  to  fearch  for 
any  other  bye  paths  to  heaven :  Hereby  they 
might  fecure  to  themfelves,  through  the  merits 
and  interceffion  of  the  great  Redeemer,  a  joyful 
reception  into  this  region  of  light  and  truth,  where 
their  capacities  would  foon  be  enlarged,  all  their 
ipiftakes  reftified,  and  themfelves  made,  beyond 

imagination, 
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imagination^  happy.  How  much  wifer  would 
fuch  a  condu6l  be,  than  to  wrangle  and  difpute 
concerning  difficult  points,  which  they  do  not  yet 
underftand,  hating  in  the  mean  time,  and  perfe- 
cuting  their  neighbours,  becaufe  they  differ  in 
opinion  with  them  on  thofe  obftrufe  fpeculations. 
There  is  nothing  more  certain,  than  that  the 
fupreme  Being  cannot  make  himfelf  lefs  infinite 
than  he  is  in  every  excellence,  in  order  to  accom- 
modate his  i.nmenfity  to  the  narrow  apprehenfion 
of  mankind,  or  make  his  conduft  in  every  in- 
ftance  obvious  to  the  human  underftanding. — - 
Why  then  fhould  fuch  a  weak,  ignorant  creature 
as  mail,  break  through  all  the  plain  rules  of  charity, 
fwell  with  pride,  and  damn,  and  perfecute  his 
neighbours,  becaufe  in  fome  high  and  intricate 
points  they  cannot  think  as  he  does  ?  O  that  they 
would  all  rather  ftrive  by  a  fincere  and  humble 
praftice  of  piety,  and  virtue,  to  arrive  at  this  place, 
where  their  underftanding  will  be  wonderfully 
cnlighened,  and  all  their  doubts  quickly  removed! 
We,  whofe  intelledlual  faculties  are  far  fuperior  to 
thofe  of  man,  when  we  contemplate  the  divine 
nature  and  perfections,  and  his  government  of  the 
univerfe,  perpetually  difcover  new  glories,  and 
new  matter  of  wonder  and  adoration,  and  fhall 
difcover  more  and  more  to  all  eternity,  nay  (to 
ufe  the  words  of  one  of  your  own  fpecies)  Eternity 
is  too  Jhort  to  utter  all  his  fraife.  As 
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As  the  angel  bad  pronounced  thefe  words,  ve 
found  ourfclves  near  die  temple,  and  I  perceived 
innumerable  rays  of  a  glorious  ligbt  darting  from 
it,  wbich  far  furpaffed  tbe  fun  in  brightnefs,  and 
yet  rather  invigorated  than  dazzled  the  fight.—- 
But  %hen  we  arrived  at  the  outer  gates,  and  the  an- 
gel was  going  to  open  one  of  them,  confcious  of  my 
own  unworthinefs,  and  afraid  to  appear  in  the  pre- 
fence  of  him,  whofc  eyes  ^xc  purer  than  to  behold 
iniquity^  I  was  flruck  with  fo  great  an  awe  of  the 
inajefty  and  holinefs  of  God,  that  \  immediately 
awaked,  and  found  my  bed  trembling  under  me. 


INTEMPERANCE. 

/^YRUS,  when  a  youth,  being  at  ;hc  Court  of 
^^  his  grandfather,  Aftyages,  undertook  one 
day  to  be  the  cup-bearer  at  table.  It  was  the 
duty  of  this  officer  to  tafle  the  liquor  before  it 
was  prcfcntcd  to  the  King.  Cyrus,  without  per- 
forming tliis  ceremony,  delivered  the  cup  in  a 
very  graceful  manner  to  his  grandfather. — The 
King  reminded  him  of  the  omifTion,  whic)i  ^e 
imputed  to  forgetfulnefs.  No,  replied  Cyrus,  I 
was  afraid  to  lafte,  becaufe  I  apprehended  there 
was  poifon  in  the  liquor:     Yox  not  long  fince,  at 
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an  entertainment  which  you  gave,  I  obferved 
that  tlie  Lords  of  your  Court,  after  drinking  of 
it,  became  noify,  quarrelfome,  and  frantic. — Even 
you,  Sir,  feemed  to  have  forgotten  that  you  were 
a  King. 


ANECDOTE 

OF  A 

FAT  COUJ^TRT  PARSOJ^. 

A  CLERGYMAN,  who  had  long  dozed  ovef 
fermons  in  the  pulpit,  and  llrong  beer  in 
his  parlour,  happened  one  Sunday,  after  a  plen- 
tiful crop  of  tythes,  to  exert  himfclf  mightily;  his 
text  was,  ''   The  patience  of  Job/*  Deeply  im- 
preffed  with  his  own  difcourfe,  he,  probably  for 
the  firft  time,  acknowledged  to  his  fpoufe  at  fup- 
per,  that  he  was  fomewhat  choleric,  but  that  here* 
after  he  was  refolved  to  praftife  himfelf  what  he 
bad  preached  to  others.    But,  added  be,  let  us 
refrefh  ourfelves  with  a  mug  of  the  beft  beer;  re- 
member the   favourite  barrel,  may  not  this  be  a 
proper  time  to  give  it  vent?   The  obedient  wife, 
^leafed  with  his  good  humour,  flew  to  the  cellar, 
but,  alas !  the  barrel  was  ftaved,  and  quite  empty. 
What  fhoUld  (he  do?  there  was  no  hiding. — My 

dear. 
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dear,  faid  fhc,  with  defpair  in  her  eyes,  what  a  (ad 
accident  has  happened !  I  am  forry,  replied  the 
parfon,  gravely,  if  any  one  has  met  with  a  misfor* 
tune;  for  my  part,  if  it  relates  to  me,  I  am  re- 
folved  to  bear  it  with  Chriftian  patience;  but  where 
is  the  beer  all  this  while?  A-lack-a-day,  that  is 
the  very  thing;  how  it  has  happened  I  cannot  un- 
derftand,  but  it  is  all  running  on  the  ground.--— 
The.  parfon  fell  into  a  violent  paflfion.  My  life, 
fays  flie,  do  but  refleft  upon  your  fermon,  think 
of  the  patience  of  Job. — Job,  faid  he,  don't  talk 
lo  me  of  Job's. pafience.-r-Job  never  had  a  barrel 
of  fuch  beer  in  his  life ! 


ANECDOTE  of  an  IRISHMAN. 

X^THEN  the  Britifh  and  American  armies 
^  ^  were  near  each  other,  in  the  neighbour* 
hood  of  German-town,  five  Hcflian  foldiers,  who 
had  draggled  into  the  woods,  and  loft  their  way, 
were  met  by  an  Irifliman,  who  was  a  private  in 
Wafliington's  army :  He  immediately  prefented 
his  piece,  and  dcfired  them  to  furrender:  they, 
fuppofing  that  he  was  fupported  by  a  party  of  the 
enemy,  did  as  he  directed,  and  threw  down  their 
arms.  He  then  marched  them  before  him  to  the 
American  lines,  and  brought  them  to  head  quar- 
ters. 
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ters. — General  Wafliington  wondered  at  the  fpirit 
and  atchievement  of  the  fellow,  afked  him,  how  he 
a  fingle  man,  could  capture  five?  "  Why,*'  fays 
the  Irifliman,  "pleafe  your  Excellency,  by  Jafus, 
I  furrounded  them!*'  The  General,  who  was  fel- 
dom  known  even  to  fmile,  laughed  heartily^  at  the 
bull,  and  gave  him  a  fum  of  money,  and  promoted 
him  to  a  halbert. 


REFLECTIOJsrS 

ON    THE    CLOS£     OF    THE    YEAR. 

ANOTHER  year  is  ended,  and  I  have  got  one 
year  lefs  to  live,  one  year  more  to  account 
for  at  the  bar  of  the  Almighty,  and  am  one  year 
nearer  to  an  eternal  world :  What  do  thefe 
thoughts  fuggeft  to  me  ?  Surely  nothing  lefs,  no- 
thing more  feafonable,  and  nothing  of  greater  im- 
.  portance,  than  the  neceflity,  the  abfolute  neceffity, 
of  numbering  my  days,  that  I  may  apply  my 
heart  unto  wifdom  ;  of  earneftly  feeking  to  know 
the  things  which  belong  unto  my  peace,  before 
they  are  for  ever  hidden  from  my  eyes. 

How  few  among  the  fons  and  daughters  of 
mortality  are  mindful  of  their  latter  end!  how 
few  even  ef  thofe  who  make  a  profeffion  of  reli- 

E  e  gion 
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ligion  are  truly  concerned  to  improve  their  time 
in  preparing  for  their  laft  great  change!  Well 
might  the  prophet  fay>  "  Who  hath  believed  our 
report,  and  to  whom  is  the  arm  of  the  Lord  re- 
vealed ?'*  Men  livei  as  if  they  were  never  to  die, 
and  too  many  die  utterly  regardlefs  of  the  life 
\vhich  is  to  come ;  fuch  is  man's  infatuation  and 
ftupidity,  that  he  will  not  fee,  though  it  is  daily 
before  his  eyes,  that  he  is  on  the  brink  of  eter- 
nity, and  liable  to  drop  into  it  every  moment. — 
Many  are  called  off  the  ftage  of  life  fuddenly  and 
unekpefledly  every  revolving  year;  fome  in  the 
bloom  of  youth,  others  juft  as  they  arrive  to  ma* 
ture  age.  Melancholy  accidents  frequently  termi- 
nate the  lives  of  fome,  while  dread  difeafes  daily 
haften  the  deaths  of  others.  Alas!  how  many 
have  fallen  the  pad  year !  how  many  began  the 
year  with  as  fanguine  cxpeftations  of  ending  it  as 
myfelf,  but  ere  the  half  of  it  was  pall,  were  fum- 
moncd  into  another  world  !  And  wherefore  am  I 
ftill  fpared  ?  Whence  is  it  I  am  ftill  a  probationer 
upon  earth  ?  Why  am  I  permitted  to  lee  the  clofe 
of  another  year,  while  many  younger  than  myfelf 
are  numbered  with  the  filciu  dead,  and  gone  to 
the  houfc  appointed  for  all  living?  Surely  thcfc 
qaeftions  demand  our  mofl  ferious  regard,  and 
fhould  be  the  matter  of  our  conllant  meditation. 


Dr. 
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Dr.  Young,  in  his  Night  thoughts,  very  juflly 
obferves, '  time  wafted  is  exiftence — ufed  is  life;* 
and  then,  as  if  conndcring  the  importance  and 
neceffity  of  improving  it  aright,  adds, 

^'  Buy  no  moment  but  in  purchafe  of  its  worth, 
^*  And  what  its  worth,afk  death-beds,  they  qan  telU" 

Yes,  fellow  mortal,  whoever  thou  art,  whether 
young  or  old,  rich  or  poor,  be  affured  time  is  pre- 
cious, and  foon  will  be  no  more  :  death  is  at  hand, 
and  eternity  awaits  thee  : — an  awful  eternity  of 
blifs  or  woe  will|  ere  long,  open  on  the  whole 
human  race,  which  fhall  be  the  everlafting  portion 
of  thee,  of  me,  of  all :  then  let  it  be  our  conftant 
ftudy  and  purfuit,  according  to  the  poet's  adnop^f 
nition, 

V  To  make  each  year  a  critic  on  the  paft, 

•\  And  live  each  year  as  though  it  was  our  laft. 


ON  THE  BEAUTY  AND  HAPPINESS 

Of  an  open  Behaviour, 
And  AN  INGENiOUS  DISPOSITION. 

A  GREAT  part  of  mankind,  if  they  canpotfur-i 
nifh^  themfelve^  with  the  courag?  a,n.d  gene* 
E  e  2  rofitjr 
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nfitjr  of  die  tioii,  tluok  diemfUires  tqaaXlf  1ttp|s]r» 
dad  modi  wifisT,  with  the  phtfd  catming  of  i3be 
fex.    EYoy  word  diey  fpeak^  howrrcr  tinrkl  te 
,ifib|€fi,  b  weighed  before  k  b  oilered.    A£C- 
goftfiil.  filence  b  obferved  till  fimiebodjr  <if  amAo^ 
rity  has  advanced  an  opinion,  and  then,  with  a 
civil  lefer,  a  doohtful  and  hefitating  aflent  is  pven, 
fttch  as  may  not  preclude  the  oppoitiinity  of  a 
fnbfeqiieiit  letiaAioa.    If  the  converfation  turn 
only  on  thedHnmon  topics,  of  the  weather,  the 
XNCws^  the  play,  the  opera,  they  are  no  leis  referred 
in  uttering  their  opinion,,  than  if  their  lives  and 
fortunes  depended  on  the  fentiment,  they  fliould 
at  laft  venture,  with  oracular  dignity  to  advance. 
Whatever  may  be  their  real  idea  on  the  fubjed, 
as  truth  is  a  tri&e  compared  to  the  obje£l  of  pleaC 
ing  thofe  with  whom  they  converfe,  they  gener- 
ally contrive  gently  to  agree  with  you ;  uniefs  it 
fliould  appear  to  them,  on  mature  confideration, 
that  their  opinion  (if  contingencies  to  the  number 
pf,  at  leaft  ten  thoufand,  (hould  take  place)  may, 
at  the  diftance  of  half  a  century,  dnvolve  them  in 
(bme  fmall  danger  of  giving  a  little  offence,  or  of 
incurring  a  trifling  embarraflment.    They  wear  a 
conftant  fmile  on  their  countenance,  and  arc  all 
goodnefs  and  benevolence,  if  you   \vill    believe 
their  profeflions;  but  beware,  for  their  hearts  are 
as  dark  as  the  abyffes  which  conftilute  the  abodes 
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of  the  evil  fpirit,  A  man  of  this  charafter  niger 
r/i,  as  Horace  fays,  and  thou,  who  juftly  claimeft 
the  title  of  an  honed  EngliOiman,  be  upon  thy 
guard,  when  thine  ilUfortune  introduces  thee  in-, 
to  his  company. 

Thefe  crafty  animals  are  'even  more  referved, 
cautious,  timid,  and  ferpcntine,  in  aftion,  than  in 
converfation.  They  lay  the  deepeft  fchemcs,  and 
no  conclave  of  cardinals,  no  combination  of  con- 
fpirators,  no  confederacy  of  thieves,  ever  deli- 
berated with  more  impenetrable  fecrecy.  Con- 
neftions  are  fought  with  the  moft  painful  folici- 
tude.  No  arts  and  no  affiduities  are  neglefled,  to 
obtain  the  favour  of  the  great.  Their  hearts  pan^ 
with  the  utmoft  anxiety,  to  be  introduced  to  a  fa- 
mily of  diftinftion  and  opulence,  not  only  becaufe 
the  connexion  gratifies  their  pride,  but  alfo  be-» 
caufe,  in  the  wonderful  complications  and  viciffi- 
tudes  of  human  affairs,  it  may  one  day  promote 
their  intereft.  Alas!  before  that  day  arrives,  their 
perpetual  uneafinefs  has  ufually  put  a  period  to, 
their  ambition,  by  terminating  their  exiftence.— 
But  even  if  they  gain  their  ends,  after  a  youth  and 
a  manhood  confumed  in  conftant  care  and  fervi- 
tude,  yet  the  pleafure  is  not  adequate  to  the  pain, 
nor  the  advantages  to  the  labour.  Every  one  is 
ready  to  complain  of  the  (h-ortiiefs  of  life;  to  fpend, 

therefore, 
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therefore,  the  grcaieft  part  of  it  in  perpetual  fear, 
caution,  fufpence,  and  fdicitude,  merely  to  ac- 
complifh  an  objeft  of  worldly  ambition  or  s^varicc; 
what  is  it  but  the  proverbial  fv^lly  of  him  who  lofes 
a  pound  to  fave  a  penny?  Give  me,  O  ye  powers! 
an  ingemous  man  would  exclaim,  give  me  health 
and  liberty,  with  a  competence,  and  I  will  coni- 
paffionate  the  man  of  a  timid  and  fervile  foul,  who. 
has  at  laft,  crept  on  hands  and  l<.nees,  through 
thick  and  thin,  into  a  ilall,  and  featcd  his  limbs, 
after  they  have  been  palfied  with  care,  on  the 
bench  of  judges  or  of  bifliops. 

Indeed,  the  perpetual  agitation  of  fpirits,  the 
tormenting  fears,  and  the  ardent  hopes,  which  al- 
tcrnatcly  diforder  the  bolbm  of  the  fubtle  and  fuf- 
picious  worldling,  are  more  than  a  counterba- 
lance to  all  riches  and  titular  honours,  which  fuc- 
ccfsful  cunning  can  obtain.  What  avail  crozicrs, 
coronets,  fortunes,  manrion-hourcs,  parks,  and 
equipages,  when  the  poor  poniGbr  of  ihen\  has 
worn  out  his  fenfibility,  mined  his  nerves,  loft 
his  eyes,  and  perhaps,  flaincd  his  honour,  and 
wounded  liis  confcicnce,  in  the  toilfome  drudgery 
ofihc  moil  abjcft  fcrvitudc,  from  his  youth  up, 
cvan  to  the  hoary  age  of  fccblencfs  and  decrepi- 
tude? When  a  man  has  a  numerous  offspring,  it 
may,  indeed,  be   generous,  to  facrifice  his  owr\ 
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eafe  and  happinefs  to  their  advancement.   He  may 
feel  a  virtuous  pleafure  in  his  conduft,  which  may 
foothe  him  under  every  circumftance  of  difagree- 
able  toil  or  painful  lubmifTion.    But  it  is  obvious 
to  obferve   that  the  mod  artful  of  men,  and  the 
greateft  (laves  to  intereft  and  ambition,  are  fre- 
quently unmarried   men;  and  that  they  were  un- 
married, becaufe  their  caution  and  timidity  would 
never  permit  them  to  take  a  itep  which  could  ne- 
ver be  revoked.     Themfelves,  however  unamia- 
ble,  have  been  the  only  objefts  of  their  love ;  and 
the  reft  of  mankind  have  been  made  ufe  of  mei^ly 
as  the  inftruments  of  their  mean   purpofes,   and 
felfifh  gratifications.     But  tht  reft   of  mankind 
need  not  envy  them,  for  they  inflicl  on  themfelves 
the  punifhments  they  deferve.    They  are  always 
criving  and  never  fatisfied;  they  fufFer  a  torment 
ivhicli   is  juftly  reprefcnted  as  infernal;  that  of 
being  perpetually  reaching  after  bleflings  which 
they  can  never  grafp,  of  being  prohibited  to  tafte 
the  fruit,  whofe  colour  appears  fo  charming  to  the 
eye,  and  whofe  flavour  fo  delicious  to  the  ima- 
gination. 

How  lovely  and  how  happy,  on  the  other  hand, 
an  open  and  ingenious  behaviour.  An  honeft, 
unfufpicious  heart,  diffufes  a  ferenity  over  life, 
like  that  of  a  fine  day,  when  no  cloud  conceals 
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the  blue  aether,  nor  a  blaft  ruffles  the  ftillnefs  of 
the  air;  but  a  crafty  and  defigning  bofom,  is  all 
tumult  and  darknefs,  and  may  be  faid  to  refemble 
a.mifty  and  difordered  atmofphere,  in  the  com- 
fortlefs  climate  of  the  poor  Highlander.  The 
one  raifes  a  man  almoft  to  the  rank  of  an  angel  of 
light;  the  other  finks  him  to  a  level  with  the  pow- 
crs  of  darknefs. — The  one  conftitutes  a  terreftial 
heaven  in  the  breaft ;  the  other  deforms  and  de- 
bafes  it  till  it  becomes  another  hell. 

An  open  and  ingenious  difpofition  is  not  only 
beautiful  and  mod  conducive  to  private  happi* 
nefs;  but  produClive  of  many  virtues  efTential  to 
the  welfare  of  fociety.  What  is  fociety  without 
confidence  ? — But  if  the  felfifli  and  mean  fyftem, 
which  is  eftabliflied  and  recommended  among 
many  whofe  advice  and  example  have  weight, 
(hould  univerfally  prevail,  in  whom,  and  in  what 
(hall  we  be  able  to  confide  ? — It  is  already  Block- 
ing to  a  liberal  mind  to  obferve,  what  a  multi- 
tude of  papers,  parchments,  oaths,  and  folemn 
engagements  are  required,  even  in  a  trivial  ne- 
gociation.  On  the  contrary,  how  comfortable 
and  how  honourable  to  human  nature,  if  promifes 
were  bonds,  and  aflertions  affidavits.  What 
pleafure,  and  what  improvement  would  be  de- 
rived from  converfation,  if  every  one  would  dare 

to 
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to  fpeak  his  real  fentiments,  with  modefty  and  de- 
corum indeed,  but  without  any  unmanly  fear  of 
ofFendiog,  or  fervilc  defire  to  pleafe  for  the  fake 
of  intereft.  To  pleafe  by  honed  means,  and  from 
the  pure  motives  of  friendfhip  and  philanthropy, 
is  a  duty;  but  they  who  ftudy  the  art  of  pleafing, 
merely  for  their  own  fakes,  are,  of  all  charafters, 
th6fe  which  ought  leaft  to  pleafe,  and  which  ap- 
pear, when  the  mafque  is  removed,  the  mod  dif- 
guflful.  Truth,  and  fimplicity  of  manners,  ar6 
not  only  effential  to  virtue  and  happinefs,  but,  as 
objefls  of  tafte,  truly  beautiful.  Good  minds  will 
always  be  pleafed  with  thena,  and  bad  minds  we 
need  not  wi(h  to  pleafe. 

Since  cunning  and  deceit  are  thus  odious  in 

themfelves,  and  incompatible  with  real  happinefs 

and  dignity,  I  cannot  help  thinking,  that  thofe  in- 

ftruftors  of  the  rifing  generation  who  infifted  on 

fimulation  and  diflimulation,  on  the  fenfierijlretti, 

on  the  thoufand  tricks  of  worldly  wifdom,  are  no 

lefs  miflaken  in  their  ideas,  than  mean,  contrafted, 

and   illiberal.      Liften   not  ye  generous  young 

men,  whofe  hearts  are  yet  untainted,  liften  not  to 

the  delufive  advice  of  nien  fo  deluded,  or  fo  bafe» 

Have  courage  enough  to  avow  the  fentiments  of 

your  fouls;  and  let  your  countenance  and  your 

tongue  be  the  heralds  of  your  hearts.     Pleafe,  con- 

F  f  .  fiftently 
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EflnxLhr  vith  tmih  and  hcmoiiry  or  be  contented 
not  lo  picmiir.  Lrt  juSice  and  benevolence  fill 
your  b^r-vm.  and  ibry  v:il  ihioe  fpontaneoufly  like 
the  rcai  gem  viibc*ut  tne  aid  of  a  foii,  and  with  the 
moA  durable  and  capiiraung  brilliancy. 


ANECDOTE 

O  F 

J  IS  T  I  .V    3/ .4  R  T  r  R. 

JUSTIN  MARTYR,  a  philofopher,  who  re^ 
ccivcd  Cbriftianity  five  and  twenty  years  after 
the  death  of  Ignatius,  plainly  tells  us,  in  his  rela« 

lion  of  convcrfion    to  the   Chriftian  faith,  *  That 

•  the  power  of  ^odlir-^i's  in  a  plain,  fimple  Chriflian, 

*  bad  that  influence  and  operation  on  his  fuulj^that 

•  he  could  not  but  betake  himfelf  to  a  ferious  and 
'  flrici  life:'  and  yet,  tefcre  he  was  a  Cynick,  a 
ftrictfect:  and  it  gave  him  joy  at  his  martyrdom, 
that  he  had  fpent  his  days  as  a  ferious  teacher,  and  a 
good  example.  And  Eufebius  relates,  *  That 
'  though  he  was  a  follower  of  Plato's  doctrine,  yet, 
'  whcri'he  faw   the  Chriftians'  piety  and  courage, 

*  he  concluded.  No  people  fo  temperate,  lefs 
'voluptuous,  and  more  fet  on  divine  things:' 
vhich  firfl  induced   him  to  become  a   Chriftian. 

ANECDOTE. 
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ANECDOTE. 

CARDINAL  Wolfey  was  firft miniftcr  of  ftate 
to  Henry  the  Eighth,  and  in  great  favour 
with  him.  He  was  a  proud,  infolent,  and  vicious 
prelate,  and  falling  under  difgra^e,  be  was  Tent 
for  by  the  King;  but  dying  on  his  journey  be- 
tween  York  and  London,  he  left  this  teftimony 
behind  him,  to  the  honour  of  religion  and  virtue, 
viz.  *'  Had  I  ferved  my  God  as  zealoufly  as  I 
have  ferved  my  prince,  he  would  not  have  for- 
faken  me  in  my  old  age.'* 


ODE  TO  SPRING. 

YOUTH  of  the  year,  delightful  Spring! 
Thy  bleft  return  on  genial  wing, 
Infpires  my  languid  lays; 
No  more  I  fleep  in  floth  fupine. 
When  all  creation  at  thy  fhrine 
Its  annual  tribute  pays* 

Efcap'd  from  winter's  freezing  pow*r, 
JEach  bloffom  greets  thee,  and  each  Aow't^ 

And,  foremoft  of  the  train, 
By  Nature  (artlefs  handmaid)  dreft, 
The  fnow-drop  comes,  in  lilied  veft, 

f  fophetlb  of  thy  reign. 
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The  lark  now  drains  her  tuneful  throat. 
And  ev'ry  loud  and  fprightly  note 

Calls  echo  from  her  cell ; 
fie  warn'd,  ye  maids,  that  liften  round, 
A  beauteous  nymph  became  a  found ; 

The  nymph  who  lov'd  too  well. 

The  brighuhair'd  fun,  with  warmth  benign, 
Bids  tree  and  fhrub,  and  fwelUng  yine. 

Their  infant  buds  difplay  : 
Again  the  ftreams  refrefh  the  plains, 
Which  winter  bound  in  icy  chains, 

And  fparkling  blefs  his  ray. 

Life-giving  zephyrs  breathe  around, 
And  inftant  glows  th'  enamell'd  ground 

With  natuT'c's  varied  hues ; 
Not  fo  returns  our  youth  decayed, 
Alas !  nor  air,  nor  fun,  nor  fliade, 

The  fpring  of  life  renews. 

The  fun's  too  quick  revolving  bearq 
Apace  diffolves  thr  l.urne!i  dieam, 

And  brings  th'  appointed  hour; 
Too  late  we  catch  his  parting  ray, 
^nd  mourn  the  idly  wafted  day, 

No  longer  in  our  pow'r. 


Thei^ 
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Then  happieft  he,  whofe  lengthen'd  fight 
Purfues  by  Virtue's  conftant  light 

A  hope  beyond  the  (kies ; 
Where  frowning  winter  ne'er  {hall  come. 
But  rofy  fpring  for  ever  bloom. 

And  funs  eternal  rife. 


An   anecdote 

O  F 

PHILIP   THE   SECOJsTD. 

PHILIP,  walkingalone  one  day  in  one  of  the. 
cloifters  belonging  to  the  convent  of  Efcu- 
rial,  a  tradefman  feefhg  the  door  open,  went  in. — 
Tranfported  with  admiration  of  the  fine  paintings 
with  which  the  houfe  is  adorned,  he  addreffed 
himfelf  to  the  King,  whom  he  took  for  one  of  the 
fervants  of  the  convent,  and  defired  him  to  fhew 
the  paintings  and  defcribe  the  fubjefls  of  them. 
Philip,  with  all  the  humility  and  condefcenfion  of 
a  lay  brother,  cpndufled  him  through  all  the 
apartments,  and  gave  him  every  fatisfaQion  he 
could  defire.  At  parting,  the  ftranger  took  him 
by  the  hand,  and  fqueezing  it  very  affedionately, 
faid,  ^  I  am  much  obliged  to  you,  friend;  I  live 
at  Si.  Martin  5^  and  my  name  is  Michael  fiambis; 

■,'■■■■  ^ 
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if  you  (hould  come  my  way^  and  call  on  me^  you 
vill  find  a  glafs  of  good  wine  at  your  ferviccV^ 
^  And  my  name  (faid  the  pretended  fervant)  is 
Philip  the  Second^  and  if  you  will  call  on  me  at 
Madrid,  I  will  give  you  a  glafs  of  as  goo4.' 


ANECDOTE, 


ADPISON9  after  a  long  and  manly^  but  vain 
ftruggle  with  his  diftemper,  difmifled  his 
phyfipians,  and  with  them  all  hopes  of  life.  But 
with  his  hopes  of  life,  he  difmifled  not  his  concerns 
for  the  living,  but  fent  for  a  voqth  nearly  related, 
and  finely  accomplifhed,  but  not  ahov^  being  the 
better  Tor  good  impreffions  from  a  dying  friend. 
He  came,  but  life  now  glimmering  in  the  focketi 
the  dying  friend  was  filent;  after  a  decent  and 
proper  paufe,  the  youth  faid,  *'  Dear  Sir!  you 
*^  fent  for  me,  I  believe,  and  I  hope  you  have 
**  fome  commands;  if  you  have,  I  Iliall  hold  them 
<•  moft  facred."  May  diftant  ages  not  only  hear, 
but  feel  the  reply! — Forcibly  grafping  the  youth's 
hand,  he  foFtly  faid,  **  Sec  in  what  peace  a  Chrif- 
*'  rian  can  die."  He  fpol^e  with  difficulty,  and 
Jbon  expired. 


Till 
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The    force 

OF 

J^ATURAL    AFFECTION. 

THE  power  of  natural  afFeftion  is  fo  well 
known,  that  it  is  unnecefTary  to  introduce 
the  following  (lory  with  any  general  refleftions  up- 
on it;  as  the  events  which  it  contains  are  of  fo  m^^{^;''0 
terefting  a  nature,  that  they  cannot  fail  to  engage  . 
the  attention  of  every  reader  that  is  not  deditute 
of  the  virtues  of  humanity. 

An  old  gentleman  of  an  ancient  family,  and 
poffeffed  of  a  large  eftate,  whom  I  fhall  for  the 
prefent  call  Gloriofus;  as  his  greatcft  foible  con- 
fided in  valuing  himfelf  too  much  upon  the  nobi- 
lity of  his  anceftors,  (an  extravagant  notion  which 
h^  had  improved  by  a  long  refidence  in  Spain,) 
had  a  fon,  poffeffed  of  every  amiable  quality^ 
whom  I  (hall  beg  to  call  by  the  name  of  Theodo- 
fius.  As  Gloriofus  was  rather  intent  upon  en-i 
creafing  the  honour  of  his  family  than  amafling 
wealth,  he  refolved  to  marry  his  fon  to  the  daugh- 
ter of  a  neighbouring  gentkman,  whofe  pedigree 
could  bear  the  ftriSeft  enquiry,  though  the  portion 
of  the  young  lady  was  but  fntSll.  In  this  he  was^ 
feconded  by  his  wife,  who  had  imbibed  all  the  ex- 
travagant notions  of  her  hufband.    But  they  were 

b^tj^ 
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both  equally  mortified  and  difappointed^  to  find 
that  Theodofius  was  obftinately  bent  againft  the 
match.  His  mother  hereupon  formed  a  fufpicion 
that  his  heart  was  pre-engaged ;  and  this  was  ibon 
aifier  turned  into  certainty,  by  her  intercepting  a 
letter  addrefTed  by  Theodofius  to  Sylvia,  a  young 
woman  of  extraordinary  beauty  and  great  accom- 
plifhments,  who,  being  the  daughter  of  a  merchant 
(o  whom  Gloriofus  had  particular  obligations,  had 
been  by  him  entertained,  when  her  father,  on  ac* 
count  of  the  perplexed  ftate  of  his  affairs,  was 
obliged  to  quit  the  kingdom.  It  appeared  from 
this  letter,  that  Theodofius  had  for  fome  time  paft 
been  privately  married  to  Sylvia,  and  that  his  re- 
jecting the  match  propored  by  his  parents  took 
rife  from  liis  afI'c£lion  to  her. 

His  difcovcry  ilircw  Gloriofus  into  the  moft 
violent  rage  imaginable ;  and  he  immediately  re- 
folvcd  to  difinhcrit  his  fon,  and  never  fee  him 
more,  if  he  did  not  confent  to  have  his  clandeftine 
marriage  annulled. 

SyKi.i,  being  informed  of  this  rigorous  deter- 
mination, begged  to  be  heard  in  her  own  defence; 
and  the  f)ld  gentleman  agreed  to  the  interview, 
flattering  liimlelf  thi^t  he  Ihonld  be  able  to  per- 
fuade  her  to  confent  to  ihc  feparation.  TliC  young 

lady, 
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lady,  however,  pleaded  her  caufe  in  terms  fo 
pathetic,  that,  feeing  Gloriofus  begin  to  melt,  fhc 
produced  the  two  children  whom  fhe  had  by  his 
fon :  which  affcfting  circumftance  fo  powerfully 
moved  the  old  man,  that  he  immediately  embraced 
them  as  his  grand-children,  notwithftanding  all  the 
remonftrances  of  his  wife;  and,  fending  for  Theo- 
dofius,  declared  that  he  confented  to  his  marriage 
with  Sylvia,  and  wiftied  that  their  union  might 
prove  both  lading  and  happy. 

The  joy  of  the  young  couple,  upon  this  occa- 
fion,  may  be  more  eafily  conceived  than  exprefTed: 
it  was  indeed  fo  great,  that  it  received  no  incon- 
ficlerable  acceffion  when  the  father  of  Sylvia,  having 
fettled  his  affairs,  returned  from  abroad,  and  made 
her  fortune  much  greater  than  that  which  Thco- 
dofius  was  to  have  had  with  the  lady  whom  his 
parents  urged  him  to  marry.  This  circumftance, 
however,  contributed  not  a  little  to  their  fatisfac- 
tion,  as  intereft  has  always  great  influence  over 
the  old. 


ANECDOTE. 

HENRY  the  Third  of  France  afking  thofe 
about  him,  one  day,'what  it  was  the  Duke 
of  Guife  did  to  charm  and    allure  every    one's 

G  g  heart? 
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.  heart?  lie  received  ibis  arifwer :  Sir,  the  Duke  of 
Guife  does  good  to  all  the  world  withoutezctptioii, 
either  dtredly  by  himfel^  or  indireAly  by  his  re- 
commendations. He  is  civil,  courteous,  liberal ; 
has  always  fome  good  to  fay  of  every  hody^  but 
never  fpeaks  ill  of  any:  and  this  is  the  reafon  he 
reigns  on  men's  hearts,  as  abfolutely  as  your  Ma- 
jefty  does  in  your  kingdom. 


ON      THE 


Jftonijbing  IffeSts  of  MUSIC. 

THE  following  inftance  of  the  amazing  change 
wrought  upon  the  paflions,  by  the  power  of 
mufic,  is  fupportcd  by  the  authority  of  Prince 
Cantimir,  who  relates  it  in  his  account  of  the 
tranfafUons  of  the  Ottomans. 

Sultan  Amurath,  that  cruel  Prince,  having  laid 
ficgc  to  Bagdad,  and  taking  it,  gave  orders  for 
putting  thirty  thoufand  Perfians  to  death,  notwith> 
Handing  they  had  fubmitted  and  laid  down  their 
arms.  Among  the  number  of  thefe  unfortunate 
viftims  was  amufician,  ^e  bcfought  the  Officer 
who  had  the  command  to  fep  the  Sultan's  orders 
excuted,  to  fpare  him  but  for  a  moment,  while  he 

might  be  permitted  to  fpeak  to  the  Emperor. 

Tfic 
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The  Officer  indulged  him  in  his  entreaty;  and, 

being  brought  before  the  Sultan,  he  was  permitted 

to  exhibit  a  fpecimen  of  his  art.  Like  the  mufician 

in  Homer,  he  took  up  a   kind  of  pfaltry,  which 

refembles  a  lyre,  and  has  fix  firings  on  each  fide, 

and   accompanied  it  with  his  voice.    He  fungthe 

taking  of  Bagdad,  and  the  triumph  of  Amurath.— 

The  pathetic  tones  and  exulting  founds  which  he 

drew  from  the  inflrument,  joined  to  the  alternate 

plaintivenefs  and  boldnefs  of  his  flrains,  rendered 

the  Prince  unable  to  reflrain  the  fofter  emotions 

of  his  foul.  He  even  fuflFered  him  to  proceed,  until, 

overpowered  with  harmony,  hp  melted  into  tears  of 

pity,  and  relented  of  his  cruel  intentions.  In  con- 

fidcration  of  the  mufician's  abilities,  he  not  only 

direfted  his  people  to  fpare  thofe  among  the  pri- 

foners  who  yet  remained  alive,  but  alfo  to  give 

them  inflant  liberty. 


An     AN^^CPOTE. 

WHEN  the  latfK   Prince  of  Wales  con^c^ 
fcen^ed  to  honour  Mr.  Pope  with  s^  yifit. 
Pope  met 'the  Prince  at  the  water-fide,  and  ex- 
prcfling  his  fenfe  of  the  honour  done  him  in  very 
G  g  2  proper 
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proper  terms,  joined  with  the  moft  dutiful  cxpref- 
fions  of  attachment.  On  which  the  Prince  faid, 
^  it  is  very  well,  but  how  fhall  we  reconcile  your 
love  to  a  Prince,  with  your  profeffcd  indifpofi. 
tion  to  Kings,  fince  Princes  will  be  Kings^  in 
time."  *'  Sir,"  replied  Mr.  Pope,  "  I  conGder 
royalty  under  that  noble  and  authorifed  type  of 
the  lion;  while  he  is  young,  and  before  his  nails 
are  grown,  he  may  be  approached  and  carefled 
with  fafcty  and  pleafure." 


ANECDOTE. 

LORD  BACON,  towards  the  latter  end  of  his 
life,  faid,  that  a  little  fmittering  in  philofo- 
phy  would  lead  a  man  to  athcifm;  but  a  thorough 
infight  into  it  will  lead  a  man  back  again  to  a  firft 
caufc;  and  that  the  hrfl  principle  of  right  reafon 
is  religion;  and  ferioufly  profelfed,  iliat,  after  all 
his  ftudies  and  inquifitions,  he  durft  not  die  with 
any  other  thoughts  than  ihofe  of  religion  taught, 
as  it  is  profefFed  among  the  Chriftians. 


ON 
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ON  THE  DEATH 

O    F 

DR.   ROBERT  LEVET. 

CONDEMNED  to  Hope*s  deluftve  mine. 
As  on  wc  toil  from  day  to  day, 
By  fudden  blafts,  or  flow  decline. 
Our  focial  comforts  drop  away. 

Well  try'd  through  many  a  varying  year^ 
Sec  Levet  to  the  grave  defcen^t 

Officious,  innocent,  fincere, 

Of  every  friendlefs  name  the  friend. 

Yet  ftill  he  fills  affeaionS  eye, 
Obfcurely  wife  and  coarfely  kind; 

Nor  lettered  arrogance  deny 
Thy  praife  to  merit  unrefin'd. 

When  fainting  nature  call'd  for  aid. 
And  hovering  death  prepar'd  the  blow,^ 

His  vigorous  remedy  difplay'd 

The  power  of  art  without  the  fhow. 

In  mifery*s  darkefl  cavern  known. 

His  ufeful  care  was  ever  nigh, 
Where  hopelefs  anguifli  pour'd  his  groan. 

And  lonely  want  retir'd  to  die. 


NH 
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No  fummons  mock'd  by  chill  delay. 
No  petty  gain  difdain'd  by  pride; 

The  modeft  wants  of  every  day 
The  toil  of  every  day  fupplied. 

His  virtues  walk'd  their  narrow  round. 
Nor  made  a  paufe,  nor  left  a  void. 

And  fure  th'  eternal  mafter  found 
The  fingle  talent  well  emplpy'd, 

The  bufy  day — the  peaceful  night, 

Unfelt,  uncounted,  glided  by; 
His  frame  was  firm — his  powers  were  bright, 

Tho*  now  his  eightieth  year  was  nigh. 

Then  with  no  fiery,   throbbing  pain. 

No  cold  gradations  of  decay, 
Death  broke  at  once  the  viral  chain, 

And  forc'd  his  foul  the  near«ft  way. 


An  anecdote. 

A  DEAN  of  Canterbury,  remarkable  for  hold- 
•^^  ing  a  great  numbsr  of  church  preferments. 
Travelling  {lowly  in  his  chariot  to  that  city,  was 
pvcrtakcn  by  a  poor  parfon,  who  had  fom^  hqvy 
procured  the  loan  of  a  good  horfe.  The  parfqn, 
ai  pajfant^  bowed  mofl   rcfpc6lfully  to  the  Dean, 

who 
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yfho  defired  hitn  to  flop,  begged  he  would  call  at 
the  Mermaid,  at  Rochefter,  and  order  him  a  din- 
ner, to  be  ready  at  a  certain  hour.  The  parfon 
accordingly  called  on  the  hoft,  told  him  he  would 
be  honoured  with  a  vifit  at  fuch  a  time,  and  nuift 
provide  a  good  dinner/'  '*  For  how  many,  att 
plcafe  your  honour?**  fays  Boniface.  "  Why,'* 
replies  the  parfon,  **  I  can't  well  fay  how  many 
perfons  the  whole  company  will  confift  of,  for  I 
only  faw  the  Dean  of  Canterbury,  the  Canon  of 
Winchefter,  the  Provoft  of  Litchfield,  the  Rec- 
tor of  Orpington,  the  Vicar  of  Romney,  and  one 
of  the  King's  Chaplains.  The  parfon  then  pro- 
ceeded to  his  own  home,  which  was  within  a  few 
miles;  and  the  landlord  began  to  make  ample 
provifion  for  the  numerous  guefts  he  expefted  to 
entertain.  /R:cordingly,  when  the  Dean  arrived, 
a  large  table  was  fet  out,  and  the  cloth  laid ; 
**  How's  this,"  cries  his  reverence,  "  you  have 
fhewn  me  the  wrong  room ;  this  furely  is  intended 
for  a  large  company."  "  An  pleafe  your  honour,** 
replied  the  landlord,  "  Parfon  Singlechurch  called 
about  an  hour  and  a  half  ago,  and  told  me  I  muft 
provide  for  your  honour,  and  the  Canon  of  Win- 
chefter, and  the  Provoft  of  Litchfield,,  ajid  the 
Reftor  of  Orpington,  and  one  of  the  King's  chap- 
lains  too,  and  I  don't  know  how  many  more;  and 
fo   I   thought,    an  pleafe   your  honour,  I'd  get 

enough.** 
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enough."—"  Oh,  Very  well/  coolly,  anrwcred 
the  Dean,  who  now  recollefted  himfelf,  '*  I 
ought  to  have  aCked  Mr.  Singlechurch  to  have 
ftaid  and  dined  with  me." 


An  anecdote. 

A  LATE  Archbifhop  having  promifed  one  of 
his  chaplains^  who  was  a  favourite,  the  firft 
good  living  in  his  gift,  that  he  (hould  like,  and 
think  worthy  his  acceptance  :  Soon  after,  hear- 
ing of  the  death  of  an  old  reftor,  whofe  parfon. 
age  was  worth  about  two  hundred  pounds  a  year, 
fent  his  chaplain  to  the  place  to  fee  how  he  (hould 
like  it.  The  DoQor,  when  he  came  back  again, 
thanked  his  Grace  for  the  offer  he  Iwd  made  him; 
but  faid,  he  met  with  fuch  an  account  of  the 
country,  and  the  neighbourhood,  as  was  not  at 
all  agreeable  to  him,  and  therefore  (hould  be  glad, 
if  his  Grace  pleafed,  to  wait  'till  fomething  elfe 
fell.  Another  vacancy,  not  long  after  happening, 
the  Archbi(hop  fent  him  to  view  that;  but  he  re- 
turned as  before,  not  fatisfied  with  it,  which  did 
not  much  pleafe  his  Grace.  A  third  living,  much 
better  than  either  of  the  others,  became  vacant, 
as  he  was  told ; — the  chaplain  was  again  fent  to 
take  a  view   of  that;    and  when  he  came  back, 

''  Well, 
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»*  Well,  now,"  raid  my  Lord,  "  how  do  you  like 
this  living?  What  objeftion  can  you  have  to 
this?"  "  1  like  the  country  very  well,  my  Lord,"* 
anfwered  he,  "  and  the  houfe,  the  income,  and 
the  neighbourhood,  but'' — "  But!"  replied  the 
Archbifhop,  what  but  can  there  be  then  ?"— 
•*  But,  my  Lord,"  faid  he,  "  the  old  incumbent 
is  not  dead ;  I  found  him  fmoaking  his  pipe  at 
the  gate  of  his  houfe/* 


REFLECTIONS   on   PLEASURE. 

THE  love  of  pleafure  is  the  root  of  every  crime. 
Theft,  murder,  perjury,  are  a  few  of  its  fatal 
fruits.  What  an  extravagant  dominion  doei 
pleafure  exercife  over  us  ?  It  is  not  only  the  peftu 
lence  that  walketh  in  darknefs^  but  an  arrow  that 
deftroyeth  at  noon-day. 

Pleafure  is  in  fome  fort  more  pernicious  than 
dire£t  vice.  Vice  has  naturally  fome  horror  in  it: 
it  ftartles  and  alarms  the  confcience,  and  puts  U8 
on  our  guard.  Pleafure,  under  the  colour  of 
being  harmlefs,  has  an  opiate  in  it;  it  ftupiBes 
and  befots.  In  thefoft  lap  of  pleafure,  confcience 
falls  afleep.  Vice,  lofing  its  horror,  becomes 
H  h  familiar; 
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familiar;  and  as  vice  increafes,  fomc  expedient 
becomes  neccflary  to  reconcile  us  to  ourfelves. — 
Thus,  looking  out  for  fomc  fliadow  of  excufc, 
we  naturally  Aide  into  groundlefs  doubts,  and  be- 
come Infidels  out  of  pure  felf  defence.  And,  as 
pleafure  makes  us  Infidels  by  ftupifying  the  ton- 
fcience,  fo  it  makes  us  very  bad  hufbands  of  tem- 
poral enjoyments,  by  darkening  the  underftanding, 
and  thus  difqualifying  us  for  the  very  point  to 
which  alone  we  pretend. 

It  is  this  cloud  on  the  underftanding  which 
hinders  our  voluptuaries  from  difcerning  that  their 
blind  rage  for  pleafure  turns  blcffings  into  the  re- 
verfe.  Birth,  education,  and  abundance,  are 
great  bleffings;  but,  abufed  by  pleafure  into  mo- 
tives and  inllruments  of  indulgence,  birth  is  more 
ignoble  than  obfcuriiy;  knowledge  is  more  per- 
nicious than  ignorance,  and  abundance  more  a 
mibfortune  than  want. 

It  is  this  cloud  on  the  underftanding  which 
makes  us  fo  little  matters  in  the  very  fcicnce  we 
profefs.  Happinefs  is  our  ftudy,  but  are  we  not 
dunces  in  it  ?  We  know  not,  or  feem  not  to  know, 
that  all  real  enjoyment  lies  within  the  compafs  of 
God's  commands  ;  which  abridge  not,  but  defend 
them ;  and,  when  we  dip  too  deep  in  pleafure,  we 

ftir 
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ftir  a  fediment  that  renders  us  impure  and  ob- 
noxious :  that,  (as  much  a  paradox  as  it  may  feem) 
the  bed  means  to  arrive  at  the  true  pleafurcs  of 
the  body,  is  to  prcferve  and  cultivate  the  powers 
of  the  foul ;  and  that  a  good  underftanding  is,  in 
man,  the  fource  and  fecurity  of  mere  animal  de- 
light. 

Thefe  modern  votaries  of  pleafuresrun,  in  many 
things,  counter  to  their  matter  Epicurus.  An 
indulgent  providence  has  abundantly  provided  us 
with  improveable  pleafurcs.  Why  are  thefe  fwept 
away  with  an  ungrateful  hand,  to* make  room  for 
poifons  of  our  own  deadly  compofition,  to  be 
placed  in  her  (lead  ?  Epicurus  was  in  love  with  his 
garden:  but  that  is  an  amour  too  innocent  for 
them:  a  garden  has  ever  had  the  praifc  and  af- 
feftion  of  the  wife.  What  is  rcquifite  to  make  a 
wife  and  happy  man,  but  reflcQion  and  peace?  — 
And  both  of  a  garden  are  the  natural  growth.  Nor 
is  a  garden  only  a  promoter  of  a  good  man's  hap- 
pinefs,  but  a  pifture  of  it;  and,  in  fome  fort,  flicws 
him  to  himfelf.  Its  culture,  order,  fruitfulncfs, 
and  feclufion  from  the  world,  compared  to  the 
weeds,  wildnefs,  and  expofure  of  a  common-field, 
is  no  bad  emblem  of  a  good  man,  compared  to 
the  muUitudc.  A  garden  weeds  the  mind;  it 
weeds  it  of  worldly  thoughts,  and  fows  cclcflial 
H  h  2  '  feed 
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feed  in  tbeir  fietd:  for  what  fee  we  thmt^  but 
what  awakens  in  us  our  gratitude  to  Heaven  ?.  A 
garden  to  the  virtuous  is  a  paradife  ftill  cxfeauu; 
a  paradire  unlo(L  What  a  rich  prefc^nt  from  Heavc^  - 
of  fwect  inf  enfe  to  man  was  wafted  in  that  breeze!  . 
What  a  delightful  enten^nment  of  fight  glowa  on 
yonder  bed,  as  if  in  kindly  (howers  the  watery 
bow  had  Oicd  all  its  moft  celeftial  colours  on  it ! 
Here  are  no  objeds  that  fire  the  paffions;  none 
that  do  not  inftrudt  the  underAanding,  and  better 
the  heart,  while  tbey  delight  the  fenfe;  but  not 
the  fenfe  of  thefe  men.  To  them  the  tulip  has  no. 
colours,  the  rofe  no  fcent:  their  palate  for  plea* 
fiire  is  fo  deadened,,  and  burnt  out  by  the  violent 
flroke  of  higher  taftes,  as  leaves  no  fenfibiltty  to 
the  foftcr  impreffions  of  ihcfe;  much  lefs  for  the 
relifh  of  liiofe  philofophic,  or  moral  fcntiments, 
which  the  verdant  walk,  clear  ftrcam,  embower- 
inj;  {hade,  peiidcqt  fruit,  or  rifing  flower;  ihofe 
fpecchlefs,  not  powerlefs,  orators,  ever  praifing 
their  great  author,  infpire.  Religion  is  the  natu- 
ral growth  of  the  works  of  God;  and  infidelity, 
of  the  inventions  of  men. 

I  afn  not  againfl  enjoyments.  Without  a  relid^ 
of  the  good  things  of  life,  we  cannot  be  thankful. 
Enjoy,  but  enjoy  reafonably  and  thankfully  to  the. 
Great  Donor :  that  will  fecurc  us  from  excefs.— • 

To 
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To  enjoy  is  our  wifdom,  and  our  duty :  it  is  the 
great  lefTon  of  human  life,  but  a  Icffon  which  fe>Y 
have  learned;  and  none  lefs  than  thefc,  who  pro*- 
claiq;!  themfelvcs  mattery  of  it. 

It  is  this  intelle£lual  cloud,  which  hangs  like  a 
fog,  over  every  gay  refort  of  our  modern  votaries 
of  pleafurc,  tho*  invifible  to  common  eyes,  whicU 
flings  us  not  only  into  miftakes,  but  contr^didions. 
How  fick  are  we  of  yeftcrday  ?  yet  how  fond  of 
to-morrow,  though  devoted  to  the  fame  cheat  as 
thepaft?  We  cannot  believe  that  fatigue  h  fatigue^ 
let  it*s  caufe  be  what  it  will.  Too  much  recrea- 
lion  tires  as  foon  as  too  much  bufinefs.  Th^  mai^ 
of  bufinefs  has,  at  leaft,  his  feventh  day's  reft.— 
Our  fever  for  folly  never  intermits :  our  week  has 
PQ  Sabbath  in  it. 

To  fpeak  the  truth,  we  tread  this  eternal  roun4 
of  vanities  lefs  for  the  pleafure  it  brings,  than  for 
the  pain  it  fufpends.  It  is  a  refuge,  not  a  prize. 
Like  criminals,  we  fly  to  it  from  our  much  in- 
jured, unforgiving  foes,  from  ourfelves^  which 
chide  and  fting  us  when  alone:  when  together,  we 
fupport  each  others  fpirits;  which  is  like  failor3 
clinging  to  each  other, when  tlie  vefTel  is  finking. 
We   fly  from  curfelves,  becaufp  we  firft  {jy  from 

our  Maker. 

,♦ 

HONEST 
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HONEST    POVERTY, 

A  CHINESE  STORY. 

A  MAN  in  the  di(lri£l  of  Sinkien,  in  China, 
had  a  long  while  fufFered  the  hardfhip  of 
pinching  poverty,  and  found  himfelf  at  length  re- 
duced to  a  very  trifle  of  money,  without  knowing 
where  to  find  fubfiftence  after  it  was  gone,  fo  that 
he  and  his  wife,  in  defpair,  bought  a  little  rice  and 
arfenick,  determining  to  mix  them  together,  and 
put  an  end  to  their  mifery:  the  rice  was  almoft 
baked,  and  the  arfenick  was  mixed  therewith,  when, 
on  a  fudden,  an  infpe8or  of  the  Canton  entered 
their  houfe,  who  had  come  a  great  way,  and  was 
very  hungry,  and  being  in  hade  to  go  elfewhere, 
fpccdily  demanded  a  little  rice.  As  they  told  him 
there  was  none,  he  looked  into  the  oven,  and  faw 
that  it  was  almoft  ready,  upon  which  he  made 
bitter  complaints  that  they  fliould  tell  him  a  falfc- 
hood  for  the  fake  of  fuch  a  trifle ;  when  the  matter 
of  the  houfe ;  moving  gently  his  ha.^d,  I  was  not 
willing,  faid  he  to  him,  to  give  you  any  of  this  rice, 
and  then,  falling  into  tears,  added  the  rcafon.  At 
thofe  words  ilie  overfeer  took  the  difli,  threw  the 
rice  out  of  it^  and  buried  it,  then  comforted  the 
poor  people  ;  fbllow  me,  faid  he  to  the  hufband, 
1  can  i;ivc  \  oil  fifty  pounds  of  grain;  this  will  ferve 
>  ou  for  foaic  days,  and  perhaps  in  that  time  you 

may 
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may  get  a  fupply  for  the  future.'  The  poor  man 
followed  the  infpeftor;  and  thanking  him  for  his 
charity,  brought  the  grain  home  in  a  fack.  At  his 
return  he  opened  the  fack,  and  found,  befides 
grain,  fifty  ounces  of  fine  filvcr;  he  was  greatly 
aftoniflied  at  it,  and  when  recovered  from  his 
furprrze,  It  is  doubtlefs,  faid  he  to  himfclf,  the 
Emperor's  filver  that  this  man  has  coUefted  ac- 
CQrding  to  his  commifTion,  and  has  forgot  that  he 
left  it  in  the  fack;  if  he  fhould  be  a  debtor  for 
this  fum  to  the  Emperor,  it  would  be  a  trouble- 
fome  bufinefs  for  him  ;  he  has  had  compaffion  up- 
on me,  and  I  am  determined  not  to  injure  him; 
upon  which,  he  returned  fpeedily  to  the  infpcftor, 
tp  reftore  him.  the  filvcr  :  *•  As  for  me,"  faid  the 
infpcftor,  "  I  have  had  no  commiffion  to  gather 
money  for  the  Emperor,  nor  did  I  put  the  money 
in  the  fack,  for  where  fliould  I  have  it,  being  fo 
poor  as  I  am  ?  It  mull  needs  be  a  particular  favour 
of  Heaven."  It  was  to  no  purpofe  for  the  infpec- 
tor  that  he  faid  the  filver  did  not  belong  to  him, 
for  the  other  having  found  it  in  the  fack  with  the 
grain,  would  not  keep  it :  in  fliort  the  conclufion 
was,  that  they  divided  it  between  them,  which 
proved  a  feafonable  afiiftance  to  them  both. 
« 
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A  TURKISH  ANECDOTE. 

THE  favourite  of  a  Sultan  threw  a  ftone  at  a 
poor  Dervife,  who  had  requeffed  an  alms. 
The  infulted  Santon  dared  not  to  complain,  but 
carefully  fearched  for  and  preferved  the  pebble^ 
promifing  himfelf  he  fliould  find  an  opportunity, 
fooner  or  later,  to  throw  it,  in  his  turn,  at  this 
imperious  and  pitilcfs  wretch.  Some  time  after, 
he  was  told,  the  favourite  was  difgraced,  and,  by 
order  of  the  Sultan,  led  through  the  ftreets  on  a 
camel,  expofed  to  the  infults  of  the  populace.  On 
hearing  this,  the  dervife  ran  to  fetch  his  pebble; 
but,  after  a  moments  refleftion,  call  it  into  a  well. 
*  I  now  perceive,'  faid  he,  *  that  we  ought  never 
to  feek  revenge  when  our  enemy  is  powerful,  for 
then  it  is  imprudent;  nor  when  he  is  involved  in 
calamity,  for  then  it  is  mean  and  cruel.* 


